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FOREWORD 


OUR hundred years will soon have passed since, in the early fall 

of 1540, Paul the third, Alexander Farnese, gave formal insti- 
tution to the Society of Jesus. The ten foundation members, whom 
he named in his decree, were described as Masters of Arts, graduated 
from the University of Paris. Within the following decade, they 
were able to undertake, at the call of the city of Messina in Sicily, 
the organization and personal working of a large urban college of 
liberal arts. The faculty, which they provided completely and at 
once from their small initial group, was composed of ten academic 
teachers, including such quality as is to be judged of by Canisius of 
Holland and Natalis of Spain. By 1556, the year in which their chief, 
Ignatius of Loyola, was called to his reward, thirty-five similar col- 
leges of arts and sciences had been established by his direction in 
eight principal European countries. Every decade that followed 
made it increasingly clear that the great religious and civic service 
of liberal education, open to and availed of by all social grades, 
would evoke the fullest efforts of the new Order. 

The first centenary year of that Institute, 1640, saw well over three 
hundred of its colleges for layfolk at work in Europe. The figures 
for France alone showed 40,000 students present in 75 academic 
centers. Standard provision was made for five years’ study of lan- 
guages, followed usually by two years of work in the advanced arts 
subjects, philosophy conjoined with mathematical and physical 
sciences. The period of general education, indispensable as leading 
to the major university faculties of law, medicine, and theology, ex- 
tended for seven years from the age period 10 to 11, at which pupils 
passed over to the Jesuit colleges from the multitude of local ele- 
mentary schools in European lands. 

By 1740, at the second centenary year, there were over six hundred 
of these Jesuit urban secondary schools, many of them with from 
1,500 to 2,000 day students. They were distributed into six main 
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regional groups, those of Italy, France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, 
and the American lands. These colleges for studies in arts numbered 
about one sixth of all the Catholic classical schools in Europe. In 
that relatively settled and serene epoch, war and its effects did not 
hinder the expansion of educational facilities. It was then the opera- 
tive principle of Jesuit education that each college should be durably 
founded, by the enterprise of states, municipalities, dioceses, and 
private individuals. All teaching, whether in the liberal arts and 
sciences or in subsequent major faculties, was thus provided free of 
all charge to students. Hence the Jesuit classrooms were in a position 
to receive and to instruct together all social grades. The vast major- 
ity were sons of the people. The formal studies in languages and 
letters, instruments of all later teaching, were completed at about the 
age of sixteen years. 

By academic tradition well established in the age of Aquinas and 
Scotus, 1200 to 1300, the advanced subjects of liberal studies, which 
were pure mathematics, mathematics applied to physical sciences, 
conjoined with “the three philosophies,’ had a settled teaching 
process, that of exposition, demonstration, application. This obtained 
without substantial change all through the centuries from the 
Renaissance to the Revolution, and later. But the organization of the 
antecedent study of letters, for young learners 11 to 16 years of age, 
had to be in many ways planned anew when the Renaissance con- 
firmed, in the years 1530 to 1600, its conquest of schools. Class pro- 
cedure, resting on the form and style of classical writers, aiming at 
command of power to write and to speak their tongue, was the 
practical innovation of these seventy years. The initial Jesuit plans 
for this purpose, expressly framed at Messina, at Rome, and tried 
out in many other cities, on the Paris model so well known to and 
esteemed by the whole of the foundation members of the Order — 
it was the form of their own education — were reduced to writing 
from 1550 to 1575. Twenty-five further years of organized confer- 
ences based on international and national experience, led to the final 
form of that concise yet comprehensive Code which became the law 
of Jesuit education in 1590. 

The essential processes and content of modern liberal studies, both 
as to their principles and as to their practice, remain valid today in 
the form stabilized at the culmination of the Christian Renaissance. 
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Dr. Allan P. Farrell's detailed survey of representative materials 
setting out its construction and its later applications, undertaken 
some seven years ago on primary and often unpublished sources, 
in leading European libraries and archives, will therefore be of per- 
manent practical use. Important in the domain of organization and 
method, it will be of even greater significance in the realm of aims 
and ideals. A representative plan for general education, evolved on 
a wide basis of experience, applied on a scale that provides a 
thorough test of its service for humane culture in the Christan social 
order, it presents its own philosophy operative over its own field of 
action. This penetrative exposition in English of Te Jesurr ConE 
or LiBERAL EbucaTIoN evinces its writer’s mature scholarship as well 
as his executive experience, acquired in the work of cultural training 
which it unfolds and explains. 


T. Corcoran, S.J., D.Lrrr. 


Department of Education, 
University College, Dublin, 
March, 1937. 





AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


HE Ratio Atque Institutio Studiorum Societatis lesu, which 

may be rendered in English as The Jesurr CopE or LiBERAL 
EpucarioN, was first printed for private review in 1586, revised in 
1591, and given final form and official sanction in 1590. It is the 
edition of 1599 that is usually taken as representative of the Jesuit 
educational code. Yet that edition, far from growing to a sudden 
maturity, was the result of long years of planning and experimenta- 
tion. Into its making went the best efforts of a group of brilliant 
administrators and teachers, the manifold influence of Renaissance 
theory and practice, particularly the influence of the University of 
Paris, and the practical wisdom gained from severe and prolonged 
tests in a hundred colleges in many countries. 

To reconstruct from primary sources the history of this gradual 
process of forming the Rafio Studiorum and to make clear its orig- 
inal scope and its present possibilities in relation to education in 
this country is the purpose of this book. 

However, there is need of setting limits to so large a subject. Of 
the threefold curriculum outlined in the Refio, namely, the theolog- 
ical, philosophical, and humanistic, only the latter will here be 
studied exhaustively; the others, particularly the philosophical, will 
be discussed insofar as they make for a clearer understanding of 
problems peculiar to the history of the Rario. 

An introductory chapter presents by way of historical background 
the studies of Ignatius of Loyola after his conversion, his founding 
of the Society of Jesus, and the circumstances that led him to under- 
take the task of educating youth. 

The study proper is cast into three divisions. The first, extending 
from 1548 to 1584, traces the establishment and scholastic organiza- 
tion of the first Jesuit colleges at Messina, Palermo, Rome, and in 
other parts of Italy; in Spain and Portugal. The early school pro- 
grams and ordinations formulated by Ignatius and Nadal are pre- 
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sented and reviewed in their relation to actual classroom trial. 
Special insistence is placed on the part played by Ignatius in this 
initial period — a part that has too often been misapprehended and 
misrepresented. The crystallization of his pedagogical ideals in the 
Fourth Part of the Jesuit Constitutions is expounded and interpreted 
as the foundation stone of the structure reared thirty years later in 
the Ratio Studiorum. Following Ignatius’ death in 1556, James 
Ledesma took up the outline left in the Constitutions, and after 
spending some years in experimentation, elaborated from it his re- 
markable plan and method for the Roman College. The results of 
his work, which contributed in no small degree to the making of 
the Ratio, are dealt with at length. 

The second division of the study, embracing the period of 1584 to 
1599, deals with the efforts made by the General, Father Claude 
Aquaviva, to embody the Society’s educational program and practice 
in an official formula to be known as the Ratio Studiorum. In 
chronicling this phase, liberal use has been made of unpublished 
critical documents which show in a remarkable way the living 
process of evaluating, revising, and giving final shape to the ma- 
terials that had been amassed by the active labors and fruitful experi- 
ence of the previous thirty-five years. Moreover, the documents 
illustrate in an eminent degree that freedom in the expression of 
opinion, combined with à fine sense of co-operation, which made it 
possible to mold one official system of studies applicable to Jesuit 
schools in every part of the world. 

The final division comments on the revision of the Rario under- 
taken in 1832 in an attempt to meet the requirements of modern 
curricula. The closing chapter places and essays a partial answer 
to the question: Is the Rario Studiorum obsolete today, or does it 
provide the basis for a new synthesis, which would reflect an un- 
changing philosophy of education while taking cognizance of the 
accumulated pedagogical wisdom of the ages since the original 
Ratio was drafted ? 

At the end of the main study some appendices discuss matters 
cither intimately connected with or growing out of the history of 
the Rafio. One gathers into chronological order the 35 colleges 
founded during Ignatius’ lifetime; a second concerns an original 
feature of Jesuit education, its gratuity; and a third details the 
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piquant controversy that arose over the attempt to find a suitable 
Latin grammar for the early Jesuit schools. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude to his American Jesuit 
superiors who have given generous encouragement and assistance, 
and to the Jesuit Fathers of the Irish Province whose openhearted 
hospitality he enjoyed during the preparation and writing of the 
present work. He owes a special debt of appreciation to the Rev- 
erend T. Corcoran, S.J., D.Litt., Professor of Education in University 
College, Dublin, both for his expert advice and direction, and for 
his gracious and continued interest. Finally, thanks are due to the 
director of the Jesuit archives in Rome, to Dr. E. J. Thomas of the 
Cambridge University Library, to the staff of the British Museum, 
and to Brother Philip Sullivan, S.J., for helpful bibliographical as- 
sistance, and to his Jesuit colleagues Fathers W. Eugene Shiels, 
Edward A. McGrath, Joseph A. Walsh, Adolph J. Kuhlman, and 
William J. McGucken for a critical reading of the manuscript and 
many valuable suggestions. 

The author further wishes to express his thanks to the following 
publishers and authors: To Sheed and Ward for permission to 
quote from Father Castiello’s Humane Psychology of Education 
and Christopher Hollis’s 5. Ignatius; to the Viking Press for quota- 
tions from The Power and Secret of the Jesuits by René Fülôp- 
Miller; to Houghton-Miffin Company for material from Irving 
Babbitt's Rousseau and Romanticism; to Columbia University Press 
for quotations from Five College Plans by Hawkes, Hanford, 
Hydelotte, Hopkins and Boucher; and to P. J. Kenedy and Sons 
for selections from Principles of Jesuit Education in Practice by 
Francis P. Donnelly. 
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INTRODUCTION 


L. Ignatius Preparation for His Apostolate 


1h GIVE a proper perspective to this inquiry into the devel- 

opment and scope of the Jesurr Con or Liseraz EbucarioN, 
it is necessary to summarize a series of events whose beginning 
dates back to the year 1524. In the March of that year Ignatius of 
Loyola, returning from a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, arrived 
in Barcelona and announced his intention of taking up the study 
of Latin grammar. He was given financial aid by a generous lady, 
Isabella Roser, and a grammarian by the name of Jerome Ardeval 
offered him free schooling in Latin. Thus the former soldier and 
hero of Pamplona began at the age of thirty-three to prepare him- 
self for an apostolic career.? 

Ignatius spent two years in the study of Latin. Then he journeyed 
to Alcala where, as his earliest biographer Gonçalvez da Camara 
records, he attempted to master dialectic, physics, and theology at 
the same time, studying the Swmmulae of Soto, the Physics of 
Albertus Magnus and the Sentences of Peter Lombard.’ But he 
made little progress. The confusion of subjects was not alone to 

- blame; for Ignatius himself confessed that a large part of his time 
was spent in giving spiritual exercises and in explaining the Chris- 
tian doctrine. This led him into trouble with the authorities; so 
after little more than a year he passed on to Salamanca. There, 
however, further trouble awaited him. As had been the case at 
Alcala, the ecclesiastical authorities suspected his orthodoxy and 
challenged his right, since he was a layman, to teach and counsel 
others in spiritual matters. Detained by the Inquisition for exam- 
ination, Ignatius began seriously to question the expediency of his 
present mode of action. Where would it bring him? Was it likely 
to provide him with the education necessary for the apostolate he 
had at heart? He was forced to confess that it would not; and 
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realizing from past experiences that in his native Spain suspicion 
and distracting interests would prove insurmountable obstacles to 
its attainment, he decided to go to Paris. 

His long journey began in September of 1527. In March of the 
following year he wrote from Paris: “I arrived in Paris on the 
second of February. Here I shall occupy myself in study until the 
Lord decrees something else for me.“ After finding quarters with 
some fellow countrymen, Ignatius enrolled in the grammar class 
of the Collège de Montaigu‘ What prompted him to take this 
singular step of beginning over again his study of Latin, is recorded 
in the Acta of Gonçalvez da Camara: “Having done his studies in 
haste and confusion, he found that he was poorly grounded in 
them. So he began studying with small boys, passing through the 
order and method of Paris.” Polanco reports the same reason, and 
adds that Ignatius remained at Montaigu for a year and a half, 
namely, up to October of 1529, when he entered upon the course 
of arts. Herein lies the genesis, continues Polanco, of Ignatius’ 
injunction, given in later years when he had charge of others and 
was writing his Constitutions, that his subjects should first of all 
lay a solid foundation in the Humanities before undertaking the 
higher studies, and that far from being satisfied with a com- 
pendious course of study, they should pursue a full and exact 
curriculum. 

With the completion of the year and a half at the Collège de 
Montaigu, Ignatius went to the Collège de Sainte-Barbe for his 
philosophical studies. The length of the course according to the 
established rule of the university was three and a half years. At 
the end of this time, Ignatius received the licentiate, and a year 
later, on March 14, 1534, the degree of master of arts’ Meanwhile 
he had begun to study theology with the Dominicans, but before 
completing the course ill health forced him to quit Paris in 1535 
and seek a cure in his native land. 

It is clear from this recital of his academic achievements that dur- 
ing the seven years spent in Paris, Ignatius devoted himself above 
all else to study. An estimate of his progress during this time has 
been left on record by one of his early companions, James Laynez. 
“With regard to studies,” he wrote, “though he found more diff- 
culty than his fellow students, he nevertheless gave so much 
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diligence to them that he derived as much fruit, other things being 
equal, as the other students of the time, attaining to a fair degree 
of learning, as he showed by his replies in class and in conversa- 
tion.” The phrase of Laynez, veniendo 4 mediocres letras, un- 
doubtedly would also have been Ignatius’ appraisal of his achieve- 
ment. But the experience he gained at Paris from his own struggles 
and from observing the customs and methods of the university 
was of a far higher order. Polanco, writing 4 posteriori, collected 
abundant evidence of this valuable experience as shown in the 
regulations laid down by Ignatius when he was General of the 
Society of Jesus.” Of his particular devotion to the scholastic order 
and method of the University of Paris, which later became a 
characteristic of Jesuit pedagogy, more will be said in succeeding 
chapters. 


Il. First Companions and Foundation of the Company 


Paris, however, besides preparing Ignatius intellectually for his 
apostolate, also provided him with his first companions. Peter 
Faber, a Savoyard, he met during his first year at Sainte-Barbe. 
They became room companions; Faber helping Ignatius with 
philosophy and Ignatius forming Faber in the way of the spir- 
itual life. Soon Francis Xavier joined them. And gradually Igna- 
tius gathered to his company Laynez, Salmerén, Bobadilla, and 
Rodriguez. Four of these, besides Ignatius, were Spaniards, one 
a Savoyard, and one a Portuguese. Another Spaniard, Jerome Nadal, 
also came under Ignatius’ influence at this time, but he was not 
won over to the ranks until ten years later when Xavier’s deeds 
in the mission lands awakened remembrance of the Parisian en- 
counter with Ignatius and led him to enter the recently approved 
Order in Rome.” Peter Faber was nearly ready for the priesthood; 
so after making the Spiritual Exercises under the direction of 
Ignatius, he was ordained in 1534, saying his first Mass on the 
Feast of St. Mary Magdalen.* During this time the seven com- 
panions had little by little arrived at a common purpose, that of 
serving God in the salvation of souls. In sign of their common 
ideal and to consolidate it, they went forth on the morning of 
our Lady’s Assumption, 1534, to the little church of Notre Dame 
de Mont-Martre outside Paris, where Peter Faber celebrated Mass 
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and the seven companions plighted themselves to God and to 
the service of their neighbor. A part of the promise was to go to 
Jerusalem, to give up their family and all worldly interests; but 
if the journey to Jerusalem should prove impossible, they promised 
to offer their ministry to the Vicar of Christ in Rome." 

In the early part of the following year Ignatius returned to 
Spain, leaving his six companions in Paris. Twice more they 
renewed their promises at Mont-Martre on our Lady’s Assumption, 
and then on November 15, 1536, with three additional recruits, 
Claude Le Jay, John Codure, and Paschasius Broet, set out from 
Paris to join their leader Ignatius in Venice. It took them till 
January of the following year to accomplish the long and trouble- 
some journey. But in the joyful reunion with Ignatius at Venice, 
the hardships of the previous months were forgotten. The little 
group waited until Lent before going to Rome to ask the Holy 
Father’s permission and blessing for the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
Ignatius, who did not accompany them to Rome, thus described 
the events of that period in a letter to Juan de Verdolay dated 
July 24, 1537: 

About the middle of January there arrived here from Paris nine of my 
friends in the Lord, all Masters of Arts and well versed in theology, four 
of them Spaniards, two Frenchmen, two from Savoy, and one from Por- 
tugal. After making a long journey on foot in the middle of winter 
through war-stricken countries, they found quarters here in two hospitals 
where they served the sick poor in the humblest and most distasteful 
offices. After persevering in these services for two months, they went to 
Rome with some others to keep Holy Week there. . . . They talked with 
the Pope and held discussions before numerous Cardinals, Bishops, and 
doctors of theology. The Pope and all who heard them were so pleased 
that they began to show them all possible favor. In the first place the 
Holy Father granted them permission to go to Jerusalem, and bestowing 
upon them his blessing, exhorted them to remain firm in their proposal. 
Secondly, he gave them sixty ducats in alms, and they received another 
hundred and fifty from Cardinals and other persons; so that they brought 
here in bills of exchange two hundred and sixty ducats. Thirdly, to those 
who were priests he gave faculties to hear confessions and to absolve in 
all cases of episcopal censure. Fourthly, to those who were not priests he 
gave dimissorial letters without mention of patrimony or benefice. Hence 
on their return to Venice we all took orders, including the priesthood, 
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voluntarily giving a vow of perpetual poverty into the hands of the 
Pope’s legate who was here. 


At the close of the letter Ignatius lamented the impossibility of 
setting out for the Holy Land that year because of the fleet which 
the Turk was forming. Hence, the little group of priests decided 
to journey two by two through Italy and work for the good of 
souls, hoping that by the new year obstacles in the way of the 
journey to Jerusalem would be removed. 

Polanco gives some details of the preaching tour through Italy. 
Ignatius, Faber, and Laynez went to Vicenza; Xavier and Sal- 
merôn to Monselice; Codure and Hoces (who had joined the 
company at Venice) to Treviso; Le Jay and Rodriguez to Bas- 
sano; and Bobadilla and Broet to Verona. After a time, however, 
they all met at Vicenza to take measures regarding the journey 
to the Holy Land. Upon consultation they agreed that the times 
seemed to preclude the possibility of making the trip. So they set 
out for Rome, visiting on the way, in pairs, the university towns 
of Siena, Bologna, Ferrara, and Padua. Ignatius, Faber, and Laynez 
took a more direct route to Rome. Hoces died at Padua, but the 
others finally met in Rome at the end of Lent, 1538.” For a while 
they occupied themselves in preaching and teaching Christian 
doctrine, in hearing confessions and giving the Spiritual Exercises. 

It was not long, however, before they began to turn over in their 
minds the important question of their future. If they could not 
go to Jerusalem, what was to be their way of life? Were they to 
remain loosely organized as “the little band of pilgrim priests,” 
or should they form a closer union and a permanent institution ? 
After discussing and praying over the matter during the early 
months of 1539, they unanimously decided to incorporate them- 
selves into a religious Order to be known as the Company of 
Jesus." The next step was to seek Papal approval. So they drew 
up a memorial for the Holy Father embracing five capitoli or 
chapters, in which they outlined the purpose of their religious 
institute, the vows they proposed to take, and the manner of life 
they proposed to lead." 

Ignatius entrusted the document to his friend Cardinal Contarini, 
who read it to Pope Paul III. The Pope immediately expressed 
his approval and authorized the Cardinal to have a brief drawn 
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up in the Roman Curia in favor of the new Company.” This 
occurred on September 3, 1539. But Cardinal Ghinucci, who was 
commissioned to prepare the brief, took grave exception to the 
form and contents of the capitoli. He objected most of all to two 
points: the exclusion of prescribed ascetical practices and the special 
vow of obedience to the Vicar of Christ. Cardinal Contarini 
approved of the memorial as it stood, but he was unable to 
convince Cardinal Ghinucci or remove his suspicions. A third 
party was accordingly invited to discuss the document, the illus- 
trious canonist Bartholomew Guidiccioni. His opinion was that 
the form of the capitoli was proper and even praiseworthy; but he 
was unalterably opposed to the multiplication of religious Orders, 
wishing rather to restrict their number to four."° 

Many long months passed before Guidiccioni changed his opposi- 
tion into a favorable judgment. But at last he gave his approbation, 
and on September 27, 1540, the Bull Regimini Militantis Ecclesiae 
gave official status and Papal approval to the Company of Jesus. 
The original five capitoli had undergone some revision and the 
new Order was limited to sixty members. This latter restriction, 
however, was removed by the Brief Iniunctum Nobis of March 
14, 1543. Thus the long preparation of Ignatius and his nine 
companions culminated in the foundation of an apostolic Order 
instituted “for the good of souls and the propagation of the faith 
by means of public preaching, the ministry of the word of God, 
spiritual exercises and works of charity, but in particular through 
the instruction of children and the ignorant in Christian doctrine.” 
In April of 1541, Ignatius was chosen General by the unanimous 
vote of his companions, and the organization of the Company of 
Jesus was completed. 


INT. Early Labors and Establishments 


When the Bull Regimini Militantis was promulgated, only three 
of the ten companions were in Rome, namely, Ignatius, Salmerén, 
and Codure. The other seven were on missions in widely scattered 
parts of Christendom: Laynez at Parma, Bobadilla in Calabria, 
Faber in Germany, Le Jay at Brescia, Broet at Siena, and Xavier 
and Rodriguez in Portugal awaiting an opportunity to embark 
for the Indies. In the meantime new recruits had joined the 
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ranks. According to the accounts left by Polanco in his CAromicon 
and in recent times by Tacchi Venturi in his Storia, no less than 
twenty were admitted into the new Order even before its formal 
approval in September, 1540. Among these not a few were after- 
wards intimately connected with the Society's educational work, 
notably Jerome Domenech, Peter Ribadeneira, Paul d'Achille, and 
John Baptist Viola. In the number, too, were Francis Strada, a 
Spaniard, who became a celebrated preacher and Provincial of 
Aragon; and Paolo da Camerino, an Italian, who accompanied 
Xavier to India. 

Some of the new members, however, were young men who had 
not yet completed their studies. These Ignatius sent to Paris in the 
spring of 1540 under the direction of Father d’Eguia to attend 
courses at the University. For a time they resided at the Collège 
du Trésorier, but in June of 1541, after Father Domenech had be- 
come superior in place of Father d’Eguia, they changed their resi- 
dence to the Collège des Lombards, an Italian foundation where 
Domenech was able to procure some burses for those of his charges 
who were of Italian birth.** The many letters sent to Ignatius from 
Paris at this time give some interesting details of the life and studies 
of these early students of the Order. Ignatius had insisted that they 
were to look first to a thorough foundation in the Humanities and 
then follow with equal thoroughness the entire course in arts. 
By way of assurance on the point, Domenech wrote that some of 
the students were studying grammar in the Sixth Class of the 
College of Lisieux, others had begun the course of philosophy at 
Sainte-Barbe, and three, including Domenech himself, were re- 
viewing their theology.* In this group were Jean Pelletier, after- 
wards first Rector of the Roman College; Ponce Gogordan, who 
became a notable figure in the Order’s work in France; and James 
Miron, a Spaniard, who not many years later laid the foundations 
of several houses of the Society in Spain and was then made Pro- 
vincial of Portugal. 3 

It will be of interest to insert here some account of the daily 
routine of the students at Paris. The following description which 
was sent to Rome by one of the younger members of the Order in 
1556 is indicative of the modus vivendi in 1541 as well. 
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We rise at four o’clock, and after the daily meditation those who are 
engaged in studying the Humanities and philosophy go to their lectures 
at five, returning about half past seven. They then repeat the lectures they 
have just heard, review previous lectures and hold disputations until 
dinner time. And in order to make the most of every minute, even dur- 
ing dinner they recite from memory the lessons of the morning, either 
interpreting them or engaging in a discussion of questions connected 
with them. Immediately after dinner they return to the colleges for the 
exactiones, and then have exercises in composition or in memory until 
three or four o’clock, depending on the day of the week. At four there 
is another lecture, followed again by repetitions and disputations till six. 
During the evening meal the students of Rhetoric take turns in giving 
declamations, and the students of philosophy and theology, in preaching 
either in Latin or in French. Further discussion follows the evening meal, 
but only for a short time. Then there is private study for all until nine 
o’clock. The day comes to a close with the evening examination of con- 
science and prayer.# 


Satisfied with the progress his subjects were making at Paris 
under this rigorous regimen, Ignatius continued to send the younger 
members of the Order to enjoy the advantages of the university. 
When Peter Ribadeneira arrived at the Collège des Lombards in 
June of 1542, he found a community of sixteen, comprising seven 
Spaniards, one Belgian, and the rest Portuguese and Italians.** But 
before another month had passed, France declared war on Spain 
and though a royal decree had exempted the entire faculty and 
student body of the university from proscription;® Father Dome- 
nech thought it prudent to seek a temporary abode outside of 
France for the group of Spaniards at the Collège des Lombards. 
So toward the end of July, having placed Father d'Achille in charge 
of those remaining in Paris, he himself conducted the seven Span- 
iards to the Belgian frontier* His objective was the university 
town of Louvain. He hoped that there the students would be able 
to continue their education at the Collège des Trois-Langues.*° 
Ribadeneira, who was of the party, has described in his Confessions 
the long and dangerous journey to Louvain and the establishment 
there, near the Franciscan monastery, of the first community of 
the Society.*° 

Although it was many years before a college was fully set up at 
Louvain, the importance of this early foundation cannot be over- 
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estimated, for through it the Society attracted to its institute a 
group of its most illustrious members. Father Cornelius Wischaven 
was the first of the group. Born in 1509 at Malines, he entered the 
Society at Louvain in 1543. À few years later he became superior 
of the community at Louvain, and then in 1550 was called to 
Messina in Sicily to be the first master of novices in the Society’s 
first novitiate. After acting in this capacity for three years, Ignatius 
called him to Rome to fill the important office of spiritual director 
in the German College.” Others who joined the Society at Louvain 
were Adrian Adriani, for long years superior of the Louvain com- 
munity; Anthony Vinck, who became the second Rector of the 
College of Messina, then Rector successively of the colleges at 
Treves and Catania, and Provincial of the Lower Rhine; Nicholas 
Delanoy, formerly a canon of Furnes, who later governed the 
College of Vienna and the Province of-Austria; Daniel Paeybroek, 
afterwards Rector of the College of Monreale in Sicily; Ursmar 
Goisson, canon of Thuin, who in 1556 founded the College of 
Prague; Quintinus Charlart, canon of Tournay and doctor of 
theology, who became Rector of the Roman College; and Oliver 
Manare, who after fulfilling the offices of Rector, Provincial, and 
Visitor of Italy, France, Belgium, and Germany, was, on the death 
of the General Everard Mercurian, elected Vicar-General of the 
Society." 


IV. Growth at Rome 


While the new Order was thus extending its work and influence 
to France and Belgium, there was no lack of activity and growth 
in Rome itself. Ignatius, however, did not believe in the power of 
mere numbers. With half a dozen continental countries clamoring 
for the Society’s services, he looked for men of outstanding ability 
who were prepared to do the work of the Society at once. That 
Providence favored him in this is evident from even à partial list 
of the subjects he received into the Order during those early years. 
For example, the years 1541 to 1546 brought such able men as 
Polanco, Frusius, Peter Canisius, Leonard Kessel, Gonçalvez da 
Camara, Emmanuel Sa, Jerome Nadal, Emmanuel Alvarez, Fulvio 
Cardullo, Hannibal Coudret, and the brothers Benedict and Francis 
Palmio. 
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To trace the achievements of these men would be to write a 
large cross section of the early history of the Society of Jesus. 
Polanco for long years was not only secretary of the Order but 
intimate adviser to Ignatius. His chronicle of the first sixteen years 
of Jesuit history places all students of that period in debt to him. 
Frusius, a humanist of the first rank, poet, mathematician, and 
musician, opened and governed the Jesuit college at Venice and 
was first Rector of the German College, Rome. He wrote a Latin 
grammar, a Copia Verborum et Rerum, edited various editions of 
the classics, and his Latin translation of the Spiritual Exercises was 
used throughout the Society to the time of Father Roothaan. 
Canisius and Kessel were the founders of the Society in Germany, 
the former a prolific writer, an able administrator, a great preacher, 
and now a saint and doctor of the Church. Coudret was one of the 
first professors at Messina, and afterward Rector of the college, 
professor in Rome, Rector of a number of French colleges, and 
Provincial of Aquitaine. He was the author of a widely used Latin 
grammar and of a history of the first decade of the College of 
Messina. Emmanuel Sa and Benedict Palmio became noted pro- 
fessors of philosophy and theology, and the latter also a remarkable 
preacher. Gonçalvez da Camara wrote the earliest biography of 
Ignatius; Alvarez was the author of the Latin grammar which the 
Ratio Studiorum made the official textbook in the grammar classes 
of all the Jesuit colleges; Francis Palmio established and ruled for 
many years the College of Bologna, and wrote its history; and 
Nadal, perhaps the most remarkable figure in the group, after 
founding the first classical college of the Order and writing for it 
the Society’s first Rule of Studies, traveled over Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, France, Belgium, and Germany as the representative of three 
successive Generals in the promulgation of the Constitutions and 
in the supervision of the educational work of the Order.* 

With the co-operation of these talented men, the new Society 
began to widen its activities and to accept fresh responsibilities. The 
mere catalogue of the embassies, home and foreign missions, preach- 
ing, pious foundations, and spiritual exercises undertaken during 
these years is enough to arouse astonishment. In 1541 Broet and 
Salmerén went to Ireland on a special mission for the Pope; Faber 
was in attendance at the Diet of Worms, then on various duties in 
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other parts of Germany and in Spain; Laynez was entrusted by 
the Holy Father with a delicate negotiation in Venice; Bobadilla 
was in Vienna; large numbers of the fathers were preaching and 
teaching Christian doctrine in Italy; and at Rome Ignatius was not 
only giving help in the foundation of orphan asylums and convents, 
but was directing the operations of the entire Order." In June of 
1546, when writing to Canisius in Germany, he excused the in- 
frequency of his letters by describing the ever-increasing activities 
of the Society and the consequent burdens added to his office. 


We have at Padua a new college where twelve of our students are sup- 
ported by an endowment of a thousand ducats. There is reasonable hope, 
too, that colleges will be endowed at Bologna, Trent, and Paris. At Valen- 
cia in Spain we have already started a college with a grant of three hun- 
dred ducats. The Duke of Gandia has provided seven hundred for a 
college at Gandia; and at Coimbra, Portugal, where eighty of our stu- 
dents are being cared for by an endowment, the King has signified his 
intention of increasing the number to a hundred. I must keep in touch 
with all of these places and also with the other residences we have at 
Barcelona, Alcala, Trent, Louvain, Toledo, and Valladolid. Another ten 
are sailing for India shortly. At the instance of Cardinal de Carpi, we 
have sent Father L'Hoste to Girgenti; and Laynez and Salmerén have 
been designated by the Holy Father as his legates at the Council of 
Trent. 


Polanco reports in his Chronicon that at the end of 1544 the 
Society had established houses in nine places, and that two years 
later the number had grown to fifteen.** He gives no intimation of 
the increase in the number of members, but judging from Ignatius’ 
letter quoted above and from Polanco’s summary of activities, it 
seems no exaggeration to suppose that the figure was well over two 
hundred at this time.” 


V. Genesis of Educational Activities 


During all this time of growth, and up to the year 1546, the 
question of colleges for students outside the Order seems not to 
have been opened or discussed. The documents of that period are 
concerned solely with houses of study for the younger members of 
the Order itself, and often enough qualify their use of the word 
collegium so as to exclude extern students.” Of course, in the be- 
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ginning the Society had no endowed colleges of any sort. The 
Jesuit students at Paris were supported at the Collège du Trésorier 
and the Collège des Lombards by alms and by the few burses they 
were able to obtain. Some time in 1541, however, the King of 
Portugal offered to endow two houses of study, one at Lisbon, the 
other at Coimbra. After consulting the Pope, Ignatius gladly ac- 
cepted the King’s generous offer. Thus in October of that year four 
of the Parisian students, five from Rome, and three from Portugal 
itself took up residence at Lisbon in the first endowed house of the 
Society.” Two yéars later the king gave the necessary endowment 
for the house of studies at Coimbra, and twenty-five Jesuits took up 
residence there.“ Similar foundations were set up during the next 
five years at Padua, Venice, Valencia, Salamanca, and Saragossa. 

But all of these foundations were for the education of students 
within the Order. What brought Ignatius eventually to accept and 
foster the founding of colleges for secular students is an open 
question. À number of modern writers who have chanced upon the 
Memoriale of Father Gonçalvez da Camara are inclined to conclude 
from one of its records that Laynez and not Ignatius initiated the 
colleges for externs. The passage referred to in the Memoriale re- 
ports a conversation between Ignatius and da Camara: “One day 
Ignatius was asked, Who originated the idea of colleges? Laynez, 
he replied, was the first to touch on that point. The rest of us made 
difficulties on account of poverty. But he proposed first one remedy 
then another.“ ; 

Now, what is the meaning of this brief dialogue? Three points 
in particular need clarification. First, when did Laynez propose his 
idea of founding colleges? Secondly, what type of college was he 
advocating? Thirdly, in what sense, consequently, may the genesis 
of the Society’s educational work be ascribed to him? 

Father Astrain, a noted authority on early Jesuit history, thinks 
there can be no doubt that the discussion in respect of founding 
colleges took place in 1539 when Ignatius and his early companions 
were preparing the initial formula of the Society for Paul III.“ 
The proof of this statement lies in the agenda and acta of those 
discussions,” and in the assertion of Laynez himself that during 
the meetings held in 1539 the Fathers determined norms governing 
poverty and obedience, probations, colleges, and other matters con- 
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nected with the Society's vocation.“ It may be added that there is 
no evidence in the letters of either Laynez or Ignatius to show 
that a later discussion of the subject took place. The point at issue 
in 1539 was whether the acceptance of regular revenues for the 
support of colleges would conflict with the vow of poverty. Laynez 
convinced Ignatius and his companions that it would not. 

As to the type of college under debate, it seems clear that only 
collèges for students in the Order were meant. The Bull of appro- 
bation, Regimini Militantis Ecclesiae, makes specific mention of 
such colleges,* but does not allude to schools for secular youth. 
Nor had Ignatius and his companions any notion at the time of 
opening and conducting such schools.“ Confusion often arises from 
the fact that in the early documents collegium answered to a num- 
ber of meanings. Up to 1546, as has been noted, it meant exclusively 
a house of studies for Jesuits. But afterwards it was employed in- 
discriminately to designate houses of study for Jesuits, schools for 
young secular students, and schools containing a mixture of Jesuits 
and seculars“ Yet the foundations from 1540 to 1546, at Lisbon, 
Coimbra, Padua, Valencia, and Venice, were exclusively residences 
for young Jesuits who were following courses in the universities, or 
lecture halls in which the Order taught its members the Human- 
ities, philosophy, and theology. This was the type of college spoken 
for by Laynez. 

Hence the Memoriale report of da Camara crediting Laynez with 
originating the idea of colleges must not be interpreted as saying 
that he was the first in the Society to advocate the education of 
secular youth. That question was as far from his mind in 1539 as 
it was from the mind of Ignatius. It is probable, however, that his 
proposal to secure endowments for the support of students in the 
Order and his solution of the doubts raised from the standpoint of 
poverty cleared the way in part at least for the Society’s subsequent 
ventures in the field of education.“ 

Ît remains now to trace briefly the influences which led Ignatius 
to commit the Society to a program of education for students out- 
side the Order. These influences, be it noted, did not mark a transi- 
tion from an attitude of opposition to one of tolerance or favor. 
Polanco, who was in a position to know intimately the mind of 
Ignatius, says explicitly that he always had a strong propensity for 
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the task of educating youth in piety and letters.“ The weight of 
influence was exerted rather in demonstrating to him that there 
was pressing need for such work and that it was feasible for the 
Society to undertake it. 

First among the influences was Francis Xavier’s vivid and en- 
thusiastic account of the college at Goa where as early as 1543 the 
Society was engaged in teaching the Humanities and the Christian 
doctrine to the Indian and Portuguese youth. Later Ignatius referred 
to the college at Goa as a type of the schools he was anxious to see 
established by the Society in Europe.” 

But the most striking influence on Ignatius must be traced to 
the College of Gandia. In the Lent of 1544 Francis Borgia, then 
Duke of Gandia, offered to endow a college for the Society at 
Gandia. Father de Araoz, to whom the offer was made, referred 
the matter to Ignatius, who wrote his acceptance and thanks on 
March 14, 1545. Ignatius’ letter has been lost, but Borgia gives its 
date and contents in his reply of May 28.” The college was in- 
augurated on November 16, with Father Andrew de Oviedo as 
Rector. That the initial purpose of the foundation was solely to 
educate Jesuits is clear from a letter written by Ignatius to Borgia 
in which he spoke of a collegio, que allé se quiere hacer por los 
scolares de la tal Compañia.”* 

In the course of the following year, however, Father de Oviedo 
introduced an innovation. Having among his professors a young 
Frenchman, Father Francis Onfroy, who was exceptionally talented 
in literature and philosophy, he determined to hold, after the 
manner of the universities, a solemn Ins#auratio Studiorum at which 
he would issue an invitation to secular students to attend the classes 
in philosophy. The solemnity attracted a distinguished gathering 
of prelates, nobles, and the learned, before whom Father Onfroy 
defended a series of propositions in logic, metaphysies, moral 
philosophy, and theology. With the resumption of classes secular 
students began to attend the lectures, though it is probable that at 
the beginning their number was not large.‘ 

At any rate, here is an important historical fact: In 1546 the future 
colleges for secular youth were clearly foreshadowed at Gandia. 
Externs were invited to frequent the course of arts and a number 
of them accepted the invitation. Thus, says Father Nadal in his 
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Ephemerides, Gandia became the first college in which Jesuits 
taught, as it also became in the following year the Society's first 
university.” Father Astrain calls Father de Oviedo’s project a new 
venture — #4na empresa no usada aûn en la Compañia. And Father 
Nicholas Orlandino, in his history of the Generalate of Ignatius, says 
that the college at Gandia was the first school for secular students 
opened by the Society in Europe.” 

It should be remarked that only philosophy and other subjects 
of the arts course were thus offered to the public. Classes in the 
Humanities were opened at Gandia in 1548, but after a precarious 
existence of a few years they were closed for a time and reopened 
permanently only in 1555.” In spite of this, the College of Gandia 
gave the initial impetus to the Society’s teaching apostolate — an 
impetus that gained increasing momentum and soon produced the 
fully constituted classical college for secular youth. No doubt Father 
de Oviedo’s glowing accounts of his success at Gandia, coupled 
with the authority of the Duke of Gandia, helped to convince 
Ignatius that the Society was now in a position to add the work of 
educating youth to its other activities.’ Hence, early in 1547 he 
readily acceded to Borgia’s request to transform the College of 
Gandia into a university, or Szudium Generale. Then in 1548 the 
succession of influences shaping Ignatius’ mind in regard to educa- 
tion reached its climax when the citizens of Messina and the Spanish 
Viceroy begged the favor of having the Society open a classical 
college for the youth of that city. Ignatius granted their petition. 


Notes to Introduction 


The series of events summarized in this Introduction is taken from 
contemporary documents which in recent years have been edited by the 
Spanish Jesuits in the Monumenta Historica Societatis Iesu. Of particular im- 
portance are the two documents, the Acta S. Ignati of Father Gonçalvez da 
Camara (edited in Monumenta Ignatiana, 4 ser., I, 31 f.), and the De Vita 
Ignatii Loiolae et Societatis lesu Initiis of Father John Polanco, contained in 
the first volume of his Chromicon. The modern histories of the Society of 
Jesus by Astrain, Tacchi Venturi, and Fouqueray give full accounts of Ig- 
natius’ early life, his first companions, etc. 

2 There is some uncertainty concerning the date of Ignatius’ birth. The 
year 1495, given by da Camara and Polanco, was defended by Tacchi Venturi 
in the Civilrà Cattolica for July 9, 1900 (Serie XVII, Vol. XI, fasc. 1202, pp. 
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144-152). But Ribadeneira, Maffei, Orlandino, and the Bull of Canonization 
accept 1491 as the correct date. Astrain favors the latter for reasons which he 
gives at length in his Historia de la Compañia de Jesés en la Asistencia de 
España, Vol. I, pp. 3 #. Father Nadal wrote: “Obdormivit in Domino Pater 
Ignatius die veneris ad ortum solis, 31 Julii 1556, natus annos 64 anno post 
Societatis institutionem 16” (Ep. P. Nadal, I, ix, note 1). Sedgwick, Ignatius 
Loyola (Ch. I and Appendix C, pp. 392, 393), gives a good presentation of 
the arguments favoring 1495. 

# Mon. Ignat., I ser., I, 70, n. 57. 

“ Letter to Agnes Pascual, 3 Mar, 1528 (Mon. Ignat,, I ser., I, 74). 

5 Polanco, De Vita Ignatii Loiolæe, in Chronicon, I, 41. The College of Mon- 
taigu was founded in 1314 in the Rue Sept-Voies by Gilles Aycelin, Arch- 
bishop of Rouen. Ignatius entered Montaigu after van Standonck had insti- 
tuted there his celebrated reforms. The college was continued till 1792, when 
it was transformed into a hospital, and then into a prison. It was finally 
demolished in 1844 and in its place was erected the Library of Sainte- 
Geneviève (Franklin, Les Ancienne Bibliothèques de Paris, 1, 407, and Godet, 
La Congrégation de Montaigu, p. 1). In his Historia Universitatis Parisiensis 
(VI, 948-9), Du Boulay narrates the curious attempt of John Bouleze to 
associate the foundation of the Society of Jesus with the Communitas 
Pauperum of Montaigu. Godet, op. cir., Ch. VI, rejects the claim of Bouleze. 

$ Mon. Ignat., 4 ser., I, 81. 

* Polanco, De Vita Ignati Loiolae, in Chronicon, I, 41. 

SA transcript of the masters degree which Ignatius received from the 
University of Paris is given in Mon. Ignar., 4 ser., II, 1, 2. Du Boulay, op. 
cit, VI, 945, lists Ignatius among the illustrious sons of the university. Ig- 
natius himself wrote on June 13, 1533, that he had received the title of Master 
of Arts. But the title was not recognized until the recipient had undergone 
the public act called the Inceptio, which consisted in sustaining a thesis and in 
delivering a public lecture (Thurot, De l'organisation de l'enseignement dans 
l'Université de Paris au Moyen-Âge, pp. 59, 60). Ignatius did not perform 
his Inceptio until 1534. 

* Letter of Laynez to Polanco, 17 June, 1547 (Mon. Ignar., 4 ser. I, 110), 

4 De Vita Ignatii Loiolue, in Chron., I, 43 ff. 

7 Ep. P. Nadal, Vol. I, preface of the editors, pp. vi, vii, and the CAronicon 
P. Natalis in the same volume, pp. 1, 11-19. 

#? See the Memoriale of Faber in Fabri Monumenta, pp. 494, 495. 

Da Camara, Acta S. Ignati, Ch. VIII, n. 85 (in Mon. Ignar,, 4 ser, I, 
87, 88); Polanco, Chron. I, 50; Fabri Monumenta, p. 406. 

# Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., I, 119, 120. 

15 Polanco, CAron., I, 60-62, 78. 

7° For an interesting discussion of the process by which Ignatius finally 
arrived at the foundation of a religious Order, see Tacchi Venturi, Storiz della 
Compagnia di Gesà in Italia, I, 188 f. Also see in this regard the letter of 
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Polanco to Father Francis Palmio, July 29, 1553 (Mon. Ienat., I ser, V, 259, 
260). 

7 See Tacchi Venturi, op. cir., Il, 297-304, for the text of the Capitoli. A 
partial translation in English is given by Van Dyke, Ignatius Loyola, pp. 
134-136. 

38 Cardinal Contarini’s announcement to Ignatius of the viva voce approval 
of Paul III is given in Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., XII, 360, 361. 

Rodriguez, De Origine et Progressu Soc. lesu, in Epist. PP. Broeti, laïi, 
Coduri et Rodericif, pp. 514, 515; Polanco, Chron., I, 71, 72; Tacchi Venturi, 
op. cit., I, 302 ff. 

# For the Brief Imunctum Nobis, see Synopsis Actorum S. Sedis in Causa 
Soc. lesu, p. 4, n. 11. Tacchi Venturi, op. cit., I, 556 ff, gives in parallel 
columns the full text of the viva voce approval of Paul III and the Bull Regi- 
mini Militantis Ecclesiae promulgated on September 27, 1540. An English 
translation of the Regimini Militantis Ecclesiae is contained as an Appendix 
in a recent biography, lgnatius Loyola, A General in the Church Militant, by 
Robert Harvey, M.A., B.D., D.Th. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1936). 

# See Chron., I, 82-90; Tacchi Venturi, op: cit., II, 248 ff, 333 ff, 382. 
Ignatius took the viva voce approval of the Pope as signifying that the Brief 
itself would follow as a matter of course and without further diffculty. He had 
therefore sent a group of newly admitted candidates to Paris in the spring of 
1540 to pursue their studies at the university. See in this regard, Chron., I, 
85, and the letter of one of the Parisian students to Ignatius, September 16, 
1540, in Epist. Mixtae, 1, 50. 

22 Letter of Domenech to Ignatius, June 27, 1541 (Epist. Mixte, I, 74). 
Relative to the Collège des Lombards, see Prat, Maldonat et L'Université de 
Paris au XVI° Siècle, pp. 531, 532. Founded in 1333 by four Italian gentle- 
men to provide residence and sustenance for eleven poor scholars of Italian 
birth, the college flourished until the middle of the seventeenth century. In 
1681, however, it was taken over as a residence for Irish ecclesiastical students, 
becoming the Collège des Irlandais, which it remained until the time of the 
Revolution in France. 

28 Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., I, 209. 

24 Epist. Mixtae, I, 65. 

25 Litt. Quadrimestres, IV, 190. Cited in text as “Triennial Letters.” 

26 Ribadeneira, Confessiones, Ch. 9 (MHSI: Ribadeneira, I, 22). 

27 Du Boulay, Historia Universitatis Parisiensis, VI, 379, cites the text of 
the royal decree. 

28 See the letter of Domenech to Ignatius from Antwerp, August 7, 1542 
(Epist. Mixtae, 1, 100 f.). = 

% The Collège des Trois-Langues was founded in 1517. It was originally 
called the Collège de Busleiden after its founder, Jérôme Busleiden, but owing 
to the fact that its exclusive scope was to teach the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
languages, it was more commonly referred to as the Collège des Trois-Lan- 
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gues. The college went out of existence in 1797. (Reusens, Documents relatifs 
à l'Histoire de l'Université de Louvain, 1425-1797, IV, 493, 495, 552.) 

30 Cf, Ribadeneïra, I, 21 ff. Chapters 9 and 10 of the Confessions; also letter 
of Ribadeneira to Father F. Boldo (Jbid., II, 161). 

#1 See the recent work by A. Kleiser, S.J., Ein Sceleneroberer. Lebenserin- 
nerungen des ersten flämischen Jesuiten Kornelius Wischaven (Paderborn, 
1930), which is for the most part based on the MS. Vita so frequently referred 
to by the editors of the Monumenta Historica S. I. The Epist. Mixtae and 
Litt. Quadrimestres contain many letters written by Wischaven to Ignatius 
from Louvain and from Messina. Father Oliver Manare, who knew Father 
Wischaven intimately at Louvain, gives many interesting details about him in 
his De Rebus Societatis lesu Commentarius, Ch I. 

#? For further biographical details of these men, cf. L. Delplace, L'établisse- 
ment de la Compagnie de Jésus dans les Pays-Bas, Appendix, p. 2 ff. 

%#The list is far from complete. For instance, there was Father de Araoz, 
who was in many ways the founder of the Society in Spain (CAron., I, 88); 
and Father Andrew de Oviedo, first Rector of the College of Gandia, then of 
Naples, and afterwards Patriarch of Aethiopia; and Father Louis Coudret, 
brother of Hannibal, who founded the colleges of Florence, Montepulciano, 
Avignon, and Chambery; and not a few others whose names will appear in 
the making of the Rario Studiorum. 

%# Chron., I, 96 ff; also a letter of Ignatius, 1 June, 1542 (Mon: Ignat. 1 
ser., I, 202, 203). 

#5 Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., I, 392. 

%6 Chron., I, 147, 168, 208. 

57 For example, Polanco (Chron., I, 192) says that besides the 80 students 
at Coimbra, another 13 were engaged in the necessary affairs of the house, 
and 15 more in hearing confessions and in preaching. There were at least 12 
students at Paris and at Louvain; several at Padua and Valencia, at Gandia 
and in Germany. A larger number was doing missionary work in several 
towns of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, some 15 in India and even more in Rome 
itself. Hence the total of 200 is well below what the number really was (cf. 
Chron., I, 168 f.). 

* Chron., I, 177: “Videbatur P. Ignatius non parum exoptare ut in praeci- 
puis quibusdam Italiae locis aliqua collegia, ubi nostri litteris darent operam 
(non ubi alios docerent) instituerentur” (cf. also Mon. Igna., 1 ser. I, 342). 
It is well to remember, since the term will recur more than once in these 
pages, that colleges for externs meant those designed principally for students 
not of the Jesuit Order. 

# See Chron., I, 95, where Polanco says that Lisbon was the Society’s first 
foundation after that of Rome. This is inaccurate if by foundation is meant 
an endowed house or college. Lisbon was the first endowed college of the 
Order, for at Rome there was no endowment at that time. 

# Chron., I, 119. 
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“The Memoriale is in Mon. Ignat., 4 ser., I, 220: “Quién inventé los col- 
legios. Laynez fué el primero que tocé este punto. Nosotros hallavamos diff- 
culdad por causa de la pobreza; y ass quién tocava unos remedios, quién 
otros.” 

“? Historia de la Compañia de Jesés en la Asistencia de España, 1, 96: “No 
cabe duda que en estas deliberaciones (del año 1539) fué cuando Laïnez 
propuso el primero de todos la idea de fundar collegios, pensamiento fecundo, 
que se debié al genio de Lainez, como lo manifesté San Ignacio al P. Luis 
Gonzälez de Cémara.” 

See Constitutiones Soc. lesu Latinae et Hispanicae, pp. 301, 311, 312. 

“ Mon. Ignar., 4 ser,, I, 121: “Aquel año (1539), estando en Roma ... 
Primeramente, sin discrepar alguno, fué determinado que sera bien hazer una 
compañia, que durase y no se acabase en nosotros; después yuamos parti- 
cularmente concluyendo los articulos de la pobreza y obediençia, probaçiones, 
collegios, y otros exerçiçios segün nuestra vocaçién.” 

#5 See Instit. Soc. lesu, ed. Florentiae, I, 5: “Possint habere in Universi- 
tatibus collegium, seu collegia habentia reditus;-census seu possessiones, usibus 
et necessitatibus studentium applicandos.” 

# Constitutiones Soc. lesu Lat. et Hispan., p. 306; Astrain, op. cit., , 375. 

“See Chron., passim and especially Vol. VI, 42, where Jesuit theological 
seminaries, residences, and classical schools are collected under the common 
name of “colleges” Consequent on this confusion, such works as Pastor’s 
History of the Popes, Janssen’s History of the German People, and Schwicker- 
ath’s Jesuit Education list as colleges for externs establishments which were 
either residences for missionaries or houses of study for Jesuits only. 

48 À recent historian of the Jesuit Constitutions, Aicardo, Comentario a las 
Constituciones de la Compañia de Jess, WI, 5, 6, is in full agreement with the 
interpretation here placed on the statements in Astrain and in the Agenda and 
Acta of 1539 as cited supra in notes 42, 43, and 44. Hence, the conclusion 
which Van Dyke, Jgnatius Loyola, Ch. XVI, draws from da Camara’s 
Memoriale is too wide and its implications inaccurate. He says: “In spite of 
Ignatius” evident inclination toward learning, the general idea of founding a 
network of colleges came not from him but from Laynez.” This would mean 
that Laynez originated the idea of colleges for secular youth. 

# Polanco’s words were occasioned by the plea of Father Francis Palmio to 
be allowed to open a college at Bologna. Polanco replied in the name of 
Ignatius: “Res Ignatio placuit, qui, ad iuventutis bene instituendae in spiritu 
et litteris rationem, semper fuit valde propensus” (Chron., II, 195). For 
further discussion of Ignatius’ attitude toward the education of youth, see 
infra, Ch. VI. 

50 Mon. Ignar., 1 ser., IV, 118. 

531$. Franc. Borgia, IL, 503. The Papal approval of the college at Gandia is 
given in Synopsis Actorum S. Sedis in Causa Soc. lesu, p. 4, n. 13. 

5% Mon. Ignar., I ser., I, 342. 
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5 Father Oviedo wrote a full account of his innovation in a letter to 
Ignatius under date of Oct. 13, 1546 (Epist. Mixtae, I, 315). 

S4 Epist. P. Nadal, Il, 3. Nadal means that Gandia was the first college in 
Europe in which the Jesuits taught, for at Goa the Jesuit missionaries had 
begun to teach as early as 1543 (Cf. Mon. Xaveriana, I, 287, 504; Chron. I, 
121, 201). 

55 Astrain, op. cit., I, 275. 

% Orlandino, Hist. Soc. lesu Pars Prima, Lib. VI, n. 71. 

** At Gandia, Francis Borgia wished to inaugurate the public teaching of 
the Humanities in the early part of 1548 (Epist. Mixtae, I, 466), and so in 
July or August of that year provision was made for two grammar classes 
(S. Franc. Borgia, WI, 31; Epist. Mixtae, , 29, 102, 103). These, however, 
were not a success and so were closed in 1554 (Epist. Mixtae, IV, 538, 539), 
but were restored in 1555 at the instance of Ignatius (Chron., V, 376; Epist. 
Mixtae, IV, 538, 539; V, 106). 

58 Borgia’s propensity for establishing collegiate foundations remained with 
him after he entered the Jesuit Order and was Commissary in Spain. His 
trouble with Father Araoz and other Spanish superiors between 1559 and 1561 
was in large measure owing to this. See the account in Astrain, op. cit., II, 
128 f. 


PART ONE 
THE PREPARATION OF MATERIALS 


BLESSED Ignatius Loyola, in the course of his 
travels had become very familiar with the schools 
of Spain, France, and Germany. And so, when he 
was called to promote the honor of the divine name 
of Jesus by means of Literary studies and spiritual 
training, he had abundant sources upon which to 
draw in forming his own institute. Whatever 
elements he judged most valuable in the conduct 
of universities and monastic schools in Portugal, 
Spain, France, Italy, Belgium, and Germany, he 
adopted as guiding principles. These were carefully 
tested and, so to say, sifted by daily use in the 
Society’s schools and colleges, and later formed the 
subject of repeated discussion. — Possevino, De Cul- 
tura Ingeniorum, Chapter 38. 





CHAPTER ] 


INITIAL STAGES OF THE JESUIT EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


js admission of secular students to the College of Gandia 
in 1546 may be regarded as a turning point in the history 
of the Society of Jesus. Thereafter the education of youth became 
one of its chief occupations. By the middle of 1556 it had assumed 
charge of thirty-five colleges—in Sicily, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Austria, France, Bohemia, and Germany. Within the next thirty 
years the number increased to one hundred and sixty-two* Sub- 
tracting a possible fifteen colleges, which were exclusively for mem- 
bers of the Jesuit Order, the number is still remarkable. Nor did 
the growth stop here. Peter Ribadeneira, one of the earliest recruits 
to the Order after its approval, lived into the first part of the 
seventeenth century and saw the Society increase to over ten thou- 
sand members, with nearly three hundred colleges® He recorded 
his approval by saying that he believed no other work undertaken 
by the Order had been more fruitful of good than its work of 
educating youth.* 

But such an educational venture had humble beginnings. If it 
grew to giant proportions and achieved notable success, it, never- 
theless, was a gradual growth brought to maturity only after years 
of patient and laborious planning and testing. To describe the 
origin and initial stages of this development is thus an essential 
condition to the understanding of the Jesuit system of education. 


L The Foundation of the College of Messina 
At the College of Gandia only students of philosophy were 
admitted in 1546. Though two classes of grammar were added in 
August of 1548, the first fully constituted classical college of the 
Society was opened at Messina in Sicily on April 24, 1548.° It came 
25 
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into being in this wise. In December, 1547, the citizens of Messina 
addressed a supplication to Ignatius in which they asked for ten 
members of the Society to open a college in that city for the edu- 
cation of the youth and the spiritual care of the people. It will 
be worth while to reproduce their letter, which has the importance 
of being the first of its kind on such a matter. 


The City of Messina to Father Ignatius of Loyola 


Very Reverend Sir: 

Being well informed that in the Congregation of religious of the name 
of Jesus, which is under the direction of Your Reverence, there are 
persons of learning and of virtue, who by doctrine and apostolic ministry 
make themselves of great use in the Christian State, this city wishes very 
much to have some of your subjects to teach, preach and produce the 
same fruit which has resulted from their labors wherever they have 
resided. As it were to actuate the desire of the citizens, Our Lord has 
condescended to place over them as Prince and Viceroy John de Vega 
who, with that piety, prudence and virtue which is conspicuous in him, 
has approved of our supplication to Your Reverence. Our request is that 
you send us five masters to teach theology, the arts, rhetoric and 
grammar, and another five to pursue their studies and give assistance in 
works of Christian zeal. The city will supply them with food, clothing, 
and a residence suitably furnished; and in order to execute our will in 
proper form, the citizens have considered it in council and given it their 
unanimous sanction, to which is added that of His Excellency, the Vice- 
roy. As Our Lord has made Your Reverence an instrument in forming 
and furthering a Congregation of men of Catholic virtue and learning, 
we hope He will inspire you to send them to labor in this city, and 
effect much in His service. The better to forward our desire, we have 
asked His Excellency, the Viceroy, to commend it to Your Reverence. 
On our part, we petition you to grant it; and in sending these teachers 
and religious you may rest assured that we shall accept them as fathers 
and brothers, nor shall we in any way be found wanting in fulfilling the 
promises we have made above 


Before replying to this petition, Ignatius communicated with 
Domenech, his representative in Sicily. At first he expressed doubts 
about the prudence of sending ten men to Messina when the 
Society had already undertaken more than it could do. However, 
he found means to satisfy the wishes of the Viceroy and the people 
of Messina, and wrote John de Vega and the Municipality to that 
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effect in the early part of 1548. Polanco chronicles the fact in these 
words: “At the beginning of this year, a favorable reply was given 
to the Viceroy and the people of Messina, who had besought the 
Supreme Pontiff and Father Ignatius to found a college in their 
city. And hence this type of college, in which the Society assumed 
the task of teaching others, was begun in those regions.” 

Thus it was that on the eighteenth of March Father Jerome 
Nadal, designated first Rector of the new college, set out from 
Rome with nine companions, reaching Messina during the octave 
of Easter. Though the college building was not yet completed, 
classes were convened without delay, but had soon to be adjourned 
because of the intense heat of the summer." However, the formal 
inauguration of the college took place at the beginning of October 
in the presence of the Viceroy and the nobility of Messina. Solem- 
nity was given to the occasion by Latin orations, delivered by Peter 
Canisius and Benedict Palmio, and by afhxing to the college walls 
poems in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew.” On the following day classes 
were resumed. John Baptist Passerini was given charge of the third, 
and lowest, grammar class; Hannibal du Coudret of the second, 
and Benedict Palmio of the first. Canisius taught Rhetoric, Isidor 
Bellini, logic, Andrew des Freux (Frusius), Greek, and Nadal, 
Hebrew." 

Ignatius adverted to the cosmopolitan character of this little 
group of professors, in which Germany, Spain, Italy, and France 
were represented."* But his chief concern was to select men whose 
talent and learning would be no less conspicuous than their 
virtue and judgment. He wrote to Father Domenech, under date 
of March 18, 1548, that he was sending of his best to Messina, and 
that he felt certain they would put to good account the talents God 
had given them.” He was not satisfed, however, with setting down 
a general recommendation; he sent Father Domenech his personal 
estimate of each individual. Though of some length, the document 
is of sufficient interest and- import to be quoted here. 


In the first place, Father Nadal, who is being sent to teach scholastic 
theology, is well versed in it, as in Scripture and in the Papal and con- 
ciliar decrees. Moreover, he has a good knowledge of mathematics, which 
he studied at Paris, and in which he has shown much diligence. Nor is 
he less proficient in the arts, in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, as those at 
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Messina will be able to judge from experience. Andrew Frusius is also 
being sent as a professor, I know not of what. He is a universal genius, 
deeply versed in the arts, in theology, in Scripture; and eminent in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. Though he is a rhetorician, he has a special gift for 
poetry. In fact, I know of no one here whose muse so combines learning 
with piety and facility. He is also an able mathematician and musician. 
Peter Canisius has completed the courses in arts and in theology, but is 
particularly versed in Scripture, which he studied at Cologne with much 
distinction. His knowledge of Latin, too, which he writes with ease and 
elegance, is conspicuous. If he masters the Italian language, he will preach 
in it with more ability than do the Sicilians themselves; for he has given 
great satisfaction as a preacher in his own language. sidor Bellini, besides 
having a knowledge of Latin and of the rudiments of Greek, has fol- 
lowed with diligence the course in arts. As he is very talented and 
studious, he will become learned in them. Benedict Palmio has ability in 
Latin, Greek, rhetoric, and has studied logic and metaphysics, though he 
is less ready in these than in the humanities. He is a man of great worth 
and ability. Hannibal du Coudret has reasonable ability in the humani- 
ties, and has studied logic, metaphysics and even medicine, though he is 
not deeply versed in these. However, as he has much genius, he will 
become capable in them all. 


From this thoroughgoing appraisal it becomes evident that the 
group sent by Ignatius to Messina was as talented as it was 
cosmopolitan. And indeed there was need of ability. For upon 
these men devolved the burden, not only of conducting classes but 
of providing for the new college a plan of studies and a method 
of teaching. The chronicle of their endeavors, difficulties, and suc- 
cesses is of no minor importance in the making of the Rario 
Studiorum. 

The scope and order of classes may be learned from a proclama- 
tion, issued before the autumn of 1548, and bearing the signature 
Of à certain Peter Spira, a citizen of Messina. One may take it 
that the portion relating to studies was worked out by Father 
Nadal and his assistants. The major points of the document may 
briefly be summarized as follows: The fathers will conduct the 
college free of charge, depending exclusively on the free-will offer- 
ings of the people. Latin grammar will be taught in three distinct 
classes, each of which will have its own professor. In the first class 
the pupils will be introduced to the rudiments of Latin grammar, 
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with the object of learning to write and speak the Latin language. 
In the second class, the pupils, now well grounded in grammar, 
will study Latin style, seeking to write and speak the language 
with elegance. Furthermore they will read works of eloquence. 
The art of oratory is the subject matter of the third class. The 
treatises of Cicero and Quintilian will serve as textbooks, supple- 
mented by some of Cicero’s orations. A separate class will be 
devoted to Greek. Commencing with grammar, the pupils will be 
taught to write and speak Greek as they were taught to write 
and speak Latin. A few authors suited to the capacity of the class 
will provide matter for reading. Similarly there will be classes in 
Hebrew, in philosophy, in theology, Scripture, and cases of con- 
science. The entire course of studies will be modeled on that of 
the University of Paris, which is reputed to be the most exact and 
useful. In particular, the method of Paris will be followed in the 
matter of repetitions, disputations, interrogations, compositions, 
declamations, and other similar exercises which are to have place 
in all the classes. 

This document makes it plain that the University of Paris was 
to be the exemplar of the early colleges of the Society. Ignatius 
himself on more than one occasion referred to Paris as “the mother 
of our first fathers”; and though he saw only the early stages of 
the long struggle with the authorities of the University for the 
approval of a Jesuit college in Paris, during that time his affection 
for his Alma Mater never wavered. The Society’s veneration for 
the University may be read in an eloquent passage of one of 
Perpinian’s orations to the people of Paris, in which he did not 
hesitate to call the University the one mother from whom all or 
nearly all the schools of the world have taken their origin. 


Few indeed are there among the better schools which do not owe 
alike their origin and their progress to the University of Paris. . . . The 
illustrious city of Valencia, so celebrated for its learned men and for its 
study of the liberal arts, attained the great fame it now enjoys only after 
it had sent its citizens to enrich their minds in this city of Paris. I have 
seen Coimbra, a city of Portugal, whose Academy, founded by kingly 
munificence, I do not hesitate to call the superior of any in either Spain 
or Italy. If you inquire into its institution, you will find ‘that it was set 
up partly by your scholars, partly by its own scholars recalled from your 
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seats of learning. Nor do I doubt that the same may be said of the other 
nations who cultivate wisdom: either they borrowed from you their com- 
plete organisation, or inspired by your example they attempted ‘to imi- 
tate your university. Hence, it is right to say that this university of Paris 
is the one mother of all or nearly all the schools that have been established 
in any part of the world.” 


It is not surprising, then, that the modus Parisiensis became a 
frequent phrase in the correspondence and instructions written 
during the Sociéty’s formative period. Nor was it only the method 
of Paris that was to be imitated, but also its order. The proclama- 
tion of Messina prescribed both — “Seguitando il modo et ordine 
che s'usa in Pariggi, essendo il meglio che tenere si possa per facil- 
mente et perfectamente diventare dotto nella lingua latina.” 

But what was the method and order of the University of Paris? 
More specifically, what method and order prevailed when Ignatius 
and his companions were pursuing their studies at Paris, from 
1525 to 1535? In what way was Paris superior to other universities 
of the time, to make Ignatius choose the Parisian system in pref- 
erence to all others, so that it became in very truth the key point 
in Jesuit pedagogy? An attempt to answer these questions must be 
undertaken if one is to grasp the essential features of the program 
at Messina, and of the programs carried out in the collegiate 
foundations of Italy, Spain, Portugal, Germany, and France dur- 
ing the years that followed the Society's first venture in edu- 
cational work. 


IL. The Method and Order of Paris 


There are two sources available for reconstructing the modus et 
ordo Parisiensis, one consisting of works dealing with the history 
of the University of Paris, * the other consisting of Jesuit docu- 
ments handed down by that group of Ignatius’ followers which, 
itself educated at Paris, was entrusted with the task of formulating 
a system of studies for the Society's colleges. However, not the 
least important of the documents came from Ignatius himself who 
guided his band of followers at almost every step. Of the two 
sources here indicated, the first is general, and is principally use- 
ful in affording a background to the educational policy of the 
University in the early part of the sixteenth century. The second 
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source is special and definite, representing a practical demonstra- 
tion of the University’s system in the Jesuit colleges. 

A reading of the history of the University discloses the fact that 
by 1517 the humanist movement had after much resistance taken 
root in Paris, * though more solidly in some colleges of the Uni- 
versity than in others. The rule of Standonck, which governed the 
Collège de Montaigu, contained some few elements of the new 
humanistic manifesto; but it was at Sainte-Barbe that humanism 
found its most fertile soil. Thus Quicherat records in his Histoire 
de Sainte-Barbe that between 1525 and 1530 the aim toward which 
the new movement and its protagonists had so long aspired was 
finally attained: genuine classical teaching was established in all 
the chairs of the college.! 

The date is important. For Ignatius passed from Montaigu to 
Sainte-Barbe in October of 1529, remaining there three and a half 
years.” Hence he witnessed the final phase of the change from the 
old to the new education, which was in a sense the transition from 
Medievalism to the Renaissance. The sweeping assertion one often 
finds in histories of the Renaissance that this transition was a 
violent and total wrench from an old and benighted order to a new 
and enlightened epoch, is of course quite contrary to the facts. 
Scholastic philosophy still held its place. The classics had never 
been completely banished from the medieval program. They had, 
however, been sadly neglected in some of the schools and dialectic 
had held too exclusive a primacy. The new movement, at its best, 
brought about a more equal distribution of honors between philo- 
sophical and classical studies. At its worst, the new humanism was 
as narrow as its promoters had found the program of the old order. 

But at Sainte-Barbe there was enough opposition to the claims 
of humanism to prevent it from usurping the rights of other 
branches of knowledge. What actually took place there was a 
remodeling of the curriculum in order to make the classics in very 
fact the foundation of the”higher studies. Ignatius witnessed the 
change, kept it in mind, and afterwards made it the invariable 
rule of his educational legislation. 

As to details of the Parisian system at this time, Quicherat cites 
a document belonging to the early years of the sixteenth century 
which embraces under seven points the total organization of a 
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college like that of Sainte-Barbe. It will be worth while to sum- 
marize what pertains to studies.®* (1) The principal of the college 
should frequently visit the classes to observe the work of the 
scholars and of the masters, and to inquire into their advancement 
in learning. (2) Repetitions of lessons are to be held as often as 
possible, not only for philosophy but also for the grammar classes. 
(3) A solid foundation must be laid in grammar. Hence, the 
authorities are to assure themselves that the scholars do not 
attempt the reading of the poets or other advanced authors before 
they have mastered the Latin grammar of Donatus and have begun 
a larger grammar. (4) The two principal authors in Latin should 
be Virgil and Cicero; nor should there be any attempt to read a 
large number of authors, particularly at the beginning. This may 
be done gradually and also in private. (5) An object of the schools 
is to teach the pupils to speak Latin. (6) The pupils should aspire 
to prepare themselves for the pursuit of the art of oratory and of 
logic; but they should not be allowed to pass from the lower to 
the higher classes until they have been well grounded in gram- 
matical studies. 

These points contain three fundamental ideas which certainly 
were Parisian. First, a solid foundation in grammar; secondly, 
progression in studies from lower to higher according to the fit- 
ness of the pupil; thirdly, a good deal of repetition. But of more 
importance for the present inquiry is the actual interpretation of 
the Parisian system by the Jesuit administrators in 1548 and dur- 
ing the succeeding years. 

First with regard to Ignatius. There is abundant evidence to 
show what he understood by the modus et ordo of his Alma 
Mater. It is possible to reduce his ideas to five broad statements 
of principle. 

1. The pupils must be solidly founded in grammar. 

2. There must be a distribution of classes according to the capacity of 
the students, each class having a distinct grade and a separate teacher. 

3. There must be a progression of studies from the lowest class of 
grammar through humanities and rhetoric, then through the courses in 
Arts (philosophy, mathematics, etc.) and in theology; but only one at a 
time and in order. 

4. The pupils must be assiduous in attendance at classes. There must 
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be no mere scattering of lectures according to the inclination of the pro- 
fessors, the custom of the locality, or the whim of the students. 

5: Plenty of exercises must accompany the lessons. Thus repetitions, 
disputations, memory lessons, and compositions are of capital importance. 


Adhering to these broad statements of principle, there were the 
minutiae of practice. Thus the prescription of three hours of class 
for the morning and a like number for the afternoon, which was 
carried out in the Jesuit schools, guaranteed assiduity of attention 
to the process of learning. The divisions of the classes into three 
for grammar, followed by Humanities and Rhetoric, was the 
application of the principle of distribution according to capacity 
and of step-by-step progression. The ascensus was designed for the 
same purpose. 

Now the points made above may be illustrated from the corre- 
spondence of Ignatius and of his assistants. As early as 1542, Igna- 
tius wrote to the students of the Society in Paris that he wished 
them to become thoroughly founded first of all in Latin studies 
before going one step beyond them; and then that they should 
pursue with the same gradation and completeness the entire course 
of arts.* One of the students in question, John Baptist Viola, wrote 
that in following out this injunction for several months he had 
been wasting his time. He did not need grammar studies, but was 
anxious to go on with the course of arts. Ignatius replied with a 
reprimand. “You have a strange conception of obedience,” he 
wrote, “You wish to obey, yet you wish to do your own will. Be 
assured that I had good reason in ordering you to spend some 
months in reviewing your Latin studies. If you are not well 
founded in them, it is useless to undertake the higher courses. 
Besides, when you went to Paris, the course of philosophy was 
already under way, and you must begin with its first lecture.”*#* 
This same insistence on fundamentals is attested to by a number 
of witnesses in the collected writings about Ignatius.** Nor had 
he any other principle when the Society opened its first colleges. 
In preparing a scheme of classes for the different groups of super- 
iors and masters which he sent from Rome to found colleges, the 
same admonition recurs— begin with Latin grammar, even with 
one or two classes, but teach the rudiments thoroughly, and then 
build the succeeding classes on them.” 
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That it was Paris Ignatius had in mind in giving these directions, 
is clear from his frequent use of the phrase, 47 #so de Paris, al modo 
de Parisi. Thus, writing to the Rector of the College of Naples in 
1552, he warned him to organize the classes and number them 
according to the Parisian model and not that of Alcala.* Again, 
in issuing a general memorial on the system of studies he wished 
to have followed in the newly established colleges, he outlined the 
full course, “in distinct classes, graded to the capacity of the 
scholars, beginning with the humanities, that is, with Latin and 
Greek. When the scholars are sufficiently advanced in these studies, 
and if they wish to begin another course, let the college provide 
the arts course for them and finally theology, 4 modo de Parisi.”* 

It was to give greater actuality to this program that Ignatius 
recalled Father Viola from Paris to supervise the Jesuit schools of 
Italy, and brought Father Olave to Rome to teach in the Roman 
College. Though the latter was destined to profess theology, Igna- 
tius wanted him at Rome, as he said, not only for his experience 
in this subject but also because he had a full knowledge of the 
procedure of the University of Paris.“ 

Stronger evidence of the meaning of the modus et ordo Paris- 
iensis exists in the documents which compare the system of that 
University with other systems in Italy and elsewhere. Some writers 
have assumed that the early Society was in especial conflict with 
Italian methods.” This is correct in the sense that Ignatius did not 
approve of the methods employed there; but at the same time, he 
did not approve of similar methods in vogue elsewhere, in Spain, 
in Bohemia, and in Germany. In other words, having determined 
upon certain fundamental, principles copied in large part from 
Paris, he meant to use them even in the face of contrary customs 
and contrary principles. Since the first experiments took place in 
Italy, the conflict is more emphasized in its regard than in regard 
to the other countries where the Society established itself more 
slowly. Contrasting methods became evident, however, in Ger- 
many and in Bohemia even in Ignatius’ lifetime. 

In respect of Italy, some excerpts from contemporary documents 
will indicate how its educational methods differed from those held 
at heart by Ignatius. Polanco, afterwards secretary to Ignatius, 
and Frusius, one of the best humanists of the early Society, were 
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sent to Padua in 1542 to do their theological studies. After some 
time, Polanco sent an account of their progress. Two things prin- 
cipally retarded them, one the fewness of the lectures, another the 
almost total absence of class exercises. The lectures were so in- 
frequent, wrote Polanco, that it would require several years to 
cover the subject matter of logic alone. So they had to resort to 
extraordinary lectures and to private repetitions and disputations.* 
Though Polanco was writing of the situation at Padua relative 
to theology, scarcity of lectures and of class exercises characterized 
the whole system of Italian education at that time. Proof of this 
may be gathered from the letter circulated throughout the Society 
in 1553. In that letter Ignatius enumerated at length the benefits 
he thought the Roman College would confer not only on the 
Society but also on the public, not the least of these being that 
its example of assiduity in lessons and in class exercises would 
stir the Italian schools to a certain amount of emulation: 
“mirum in modum iuvabit Italiam, in cuius quidem academiis 
duo ista potissimum desiderantur, assiduitas inquam lectionum 
et exercitationum.""* 

Another feature of Italian education which was considered a 
grave defect by the Jesuits was the custom of allowing the students 
to choose whatever subjects they wished to study and in whatever 
order suited their inclination. Thus the boys at Modena were wont 
to attend lectures on Virgil and Cicero before they had learned to 
write." And in 1555 the report was sent from Padua that the stu- 
dents of Humanities and of Rhetoric were accustomed to attend 
lectures at the University on philosophy or law." The same practice 
was current in Rome, as was attested by Father Francis Benci, who 
before entering the Order studied philosophy at the University of 
Rome under the celebrated Neapolitan, Pontanus, then took up 
law, but meanwhile, following the custom of the Italians, he 
attended lectures given by Muretus and other noted professors of 
the university.” - 

The attempt of the Jesuits to impose the stricter system of the 
University of Paris on the Italian youth, met with more than a 
little opposition.” The letters sent to Rome from the various Italian 
colleges from 1551 to 1556 and even later, make frequent mention 
of the Italian boy’s propensity to undertake a variety of courses, 
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sometimes in several different schools, of his dislike for regular 
attendance at class, and of his complaints against the strict school- 
ing in grammar studies as a preliminary to the study of literature 
and of philosophy. If a master adapted his methods to the wishes 
of the Italian boys, he became immensely popular. At Tivoli, for 
instance, a master, Stephen Casanova, gave great satisfaction to his 
pupils because he delivered different types of lectures to the class, 
some of the lectures being suited to beginners, some to more 
advanced students, and others to those already formed in grammar. 
But he was careful to give exercises adapted to individual capac- 
ities; so he remained within the letter of the law.” 

Thus in Italy, custom and ingrained traits opposed the Ignatian 
principles (borrowed from Paris) of orderliness in studies and 
progression according to capacity, of regular and serious attendance 
at class, and of insistence on class exercises. But the same opposi- 
tion was met in Austria. For instance, Polanco records in his 
Chronicon that at Vienna in 1552 the fathers divided the students 
into two classes, one in logic, the other in the litrerae humaniores, 
and that three professors delivered lectures at different hours. 
However, as Polanco adds, this method did not meet with Igna- 
tius’ approval. He ordered a division of the classes on the basis 
of individual capacity and the grading of the lessons on the same 
basis. Though the fathers wrote that such a system would be hard 
to carry out on account of the prevailing practice among the stu- 
dents of attending public lectures in our schools and elsewhere at 
the same time, nevertheless, they would make the attempt."* 
Schmidl reports the same condition of affairs in Prague, where the 
custom was in vogue of attending promiscuously whatever classes 
suited individual tastes sine ordine et progressu.” 

These citations will suffice to show that there was a sharp 
distinction between the order and method of Paris and that of 
other universities in Europe, and they will show as well why 
Ignatius, who was anxious to adopt the best possible system for 
the colleges of the Society, chose the order and method of Paris 
in preference to other universities. The men who co-operated with 
Ignatius were formed in the Parisian tradition, and in order to 
keep that tradition alive in the Order, a continual stream of stu- 
dents fresh from the University of Paris were sent to teach at 
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Messina, Coimbra, Gandia, Valencia, Padua, Ingolstadt, Cologne, 
Dillingen, and Rome. 


IL. The System of Studies at Messina 


To return now to the proclamation issued at Messina in 1548. 
There can be no doubt that it reveals in every line its indebtedness 
to the University of Paris. The plan was evidently dictated by the 
belief that one thing must be accomplished at a time, and with 
order; and that divisions should be created according to the capac- 
ity of the pupils. These cardinal principles remained as directive 
forces through all succeeding plans of study formulated during the 
years immediately following 1548. They adhered as well to the 
substance of the Constitutions drafted by Ignatius and of the defin- 
itive cdition of the Ratio Studiorum." It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that some of the specific points in the plan of 1548 were modi- 
fied in the course of time to conform more closely to the peculiar 
type of humanistic training which the Society’s colleges aimed to 
give. Instances in point are the redivision of grammar studies by 
the addition of the class of Humanities, the closer alliance of Greek 
with Latin, and of course the whole spiritual tone so distinctive 
of the Jesuit system; namely, the close and harmonious union of 
instruction and character formation. In like manner, experience 
eventually gave an individual stamp to the use made of repetitions, 
declamations, and contests in the collèges of the Society. 

Thus, though the modus Parisiensis et ordo was the germ from 
which the Ratio developed, it was in no sense the Rario itself. 
Father Fouqueray“* puts the point briefly and accurately when 
he says that Father Nadal, in concert with his collaborators, 
founded the College of Messina on the plan of the University of 
Paris, but reserved to himself the right to introduce whatever im- 
provements in method or discipline he judged opportune. His plan 
was applied to the other early colleges of the Order, always making 
allowances, however, for. changes and additions suggested by 
experience. 

The success which from the beginning attended the College of 
Messina may be judged from contemporary documents. Father 
Nadal wrote to Ignatius in December of 1548 that'it would be 
necessary to add another class of grammar, because the number 
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of students in the class of rudiments had passed the 180 mark. 
This addition was accomplished the following year by a redivision 
of the classes. Three were devoted exclusively to grammar, a fourth 
to Humanities, and the fifth to Rhetoric. Nadal gave the number 
of pupils in each class: 78 in Third grammar; 56 in Second; 
40 in First; 14 in Humanities; 16 in Rhetoric; 10 reading Greek. 
Thus there was a total of 214.“ In addition, however, there were 
classes in Hebrew, mathematics, philosophy, Scripture, and 
theology. 

At the end of the first year, Canisius had been recalled to Rome 
and thence sent to Ingolstadt. Palmio replaced him in the class 
of Rhetoric; Coudret was advanced to take charge of the new class 
of Humanities. The texts explained in Rhetoric were the Laelius of 
Cicero, Quintilian’s Institutes, together with the reading of some 
historical work from Livy or Suetonius.“ Coudret enumerated the 
texts read in Humanities as the Tusculan Questions of Cicero, 
Horace’s Art of Poetry and Erasmus De verborum et rerum 
copia." No mention is made of a specified grammar in use at the 
time, but from a document written by Coudret, which will be the 
subject of later discussion, it seems certain that Donatus was ex- 
plained in the class of rudiments and Despauterius and Pharaone 
(a local author) to the more advanced students.‘ 

Disputations, repetitions, and similar exercises were to be auxil- 
iary to the work of the classroom. Ignatius prescribed that they 
were not to be carried out with too much display, but at the same 
time he strongly recommended their use because they gave excellent 
exercise in letters and in the practice of modesty.“ The first public 
disputation at the College of Messina, of which there is record, 
took place in the early part of 1549. Polanco thus describes it in 
his Chronicle: “In all the faculties of the college, disputations were 
held through two full days. The propositions had previously been 
published and affxed in public places, and a number of the lead- 
ing citizens, the nobility, and the learned men of the town were 
invited. When they had gathered, selected students opened the 
disputations with orations, and then the questions were proposed 
for defense. Other students were assigned to offer objections. The 
professor of the defendant sat near at hand in order to direct the 
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disputation and to intervene if he thought it necessary. The disputa- 
tions had the effect of causing much discussion in the city and of 
inflaming the students with a desire to study, to dispute, and to 
take their place in public contests.”* 

In his final sentence, Polanco admirably states the fundamental 
object not only of the disputations but of other similar exercises 
which were given so large a place in the school. The purpose was 
through emulation to quicken the spirit of earnest study and 
application to learning. Another public disputation was held at 
Messina in October of the same year on the three days previous 
to the solemn Jnstauratio Studiorum.® But not all of the disputa- 
tions were open to the public. Canisius wrote to his friends in 
Cologne that weekly disputations were also in vogue. These were 
a form of repetition, and were used not only in logic, but also in 
all the classes of the Humanities. They served, according to Cani- 
sius, the double purpose of giving incentive to study and of prepar- 
ing the pupils for public functions.” 

A third type of exercise which was soon added to the order of 
the day at Messina, was the exerciratio. Its object was to afford 
the students an opportunity of exercising themselves, under the eye 
of the teacher, in various points touched on in class. It was held 
daily at the end of the morning session. Sometimes it was written, 
sometimes oral; and its nature depended largely on the subject 
matter of the class. In addition to its practical value to the students, 
it had the advantage of relieving the monotony of the class. 

Progress in studies, however, was not the sole concern of the 
College of Messina. When the citizens of the town besought Igna- 
tius to found a college, they made explicit mention of a double | 
aim, to wit, advancement in learning and in the knowledge and 
love of God. They asked for men who were religious and learned, 
who would at the same time teach letters and piety, who would 
work for the intellectual and spiritual welfare of the whole com- 
munity.” The Jesuits at Messina gave themselves wholeheartedly 
to the achievement of this twofold object, which was also the very 
basis of their own religious profession. Hence, they saw to it that 
practices of piety went hand in hand with the exercises of learning. 
From the beginning, the pupils attended daily Mass, had the 
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catechism explained to them on certain days, and made a monthly 
confession. According to Polanco, they also made a daily examina- 
tion of conscience and listened to a sermon on Sunday.” 

Conformable to and proof of the deep spirit of piety that 
pervaded the school at Messina, was the desire on the part of many 
of the students to enter the religious state. Not all asked to be 
admitted to the Jesuit Order; but enough presented themselves to 
bring about the establishment at Messina in 1550 of the first 
novitiate of the Order.” In it, the candidates were trained in spir- 
itual wisdom and at the same time had an opportunity of review- 
ing their humanistic studies. At the end of the novitiate, they 
prepared themselves for the work of the classroom. 


IV. The College of Palermo 


The success attained by the Jesuits at Messina was soon known 
in other towns of Sicily. As early as 1549 the citizens of Palermo 
addressed an appeal to Ignatius asking him to send professors to 
found a college similar to that of Messina. Ignatius assented, and 
the college was inaugurated later in that same year. Prior to the 
opening of classes, the new professors delivered inaugural speeches 
which served to explain the educational aim of the institution and 
to create a favorable impression on the minds of the citizens. One 
of the speakers, the professor of Rhetoric, delighted the people of 
Palermo by eulogizing Sicily and in particular the viceroy, who 
had been instrumental in founding the colleges both at Messina 
and now at Palermo. Classes were convened on November 26, 1549. 
They were divided as at Messina; but so large was the number 
that crowded into the class of rudiments—the number was 160 
— that the regular professor was given two assistants.” 

The general order was the same here as at Messina, but the 
program offered a few changes and additions which ought to be 
noted. The first of the additions was the division of the school day 
into six hours, equally divided between the morning and after- 
noon."* A second addition, dictated by experience, would not merit 
attention but for its direct bearing on the avowed purpose of the 
Jesuit schools to give a thorough grounding in grammar studies. 
At Palermo, the overcrowded condition of the class in rudiments 
made the effective teaching of grammar impossible. Temporary 
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relief was provided by giving the regular master two assistants, 
though it is not clear how the labor was distributed and on what 
basis the class was conducted. But the arrangement seems not to 
have been a success. For, in the early part of 1550 the class was 
divided in two, each with its own professor. At the same time a 
similar division was created in the second class, which likewvise 
had grown beyond due proportions.’ A third addition had to do 
with the exercises of piety. Polanco describes the new practice in 
this wise: “Upon entering the classroom, the pupils kneel before 
an image of Our Lord and recite privately the Our Father and 
the Hail Mary. At the close of the day’s session, a pupil in each of 
the classes recites aloud the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the Creed, 
and the Hail, Holy Queen.” This practice was introduced both 
as an aid to piety and to afford an easy method of teaching the 
smaller boys their prayers and accustoming them to recite them. 
Later each college was allowed to establish its own customs in such 
matters. 

One further point in regard to Palermo is deserving of a com- 
ment. The Jnstauratio Studiorum (called also Renovatio Studio- 
rum), an old university custom, was still in vogue in the sixteenth 
century. It consisted of exercises before an invited public at the 
opening of a new scholastic term or year. Since it was an oratorical 
exhibition, speakers were chosen who could combine eloquence 
with learning, who could please as well as instruct.” It is probably 
true, as Muretus complained,” that many of the speeches were 
replete with tiresome generalities and absurd exaggerations. None- 
theless, the function often was turned to good purpose in the early 
Jesuit colleges. As members of a new Order, unknown in the 
domain of education and suspected for their frank advocacy of 
a novel system of teaching, the fathers had need to explain and 
defend their ideals and to gain the good will of the people. 
Hence, at the beginning the annual orations of the /nstauratio were 
directed to this end. But after a time, when the new methods had 
recommended themselves to parents and authorities, the exercises 
were varied. Instead of orations by members of the staff, the pupils 
were allowed to give a public demonstration of their ability and 
progress. Thus, at Palermo in the autumn of 1550, after one of the 
masters had delivered a speech, several of the students recited 
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epigrams in Latin, and the exercises were brought to a close by 
one of the younger pupils who, in a brief Latin speech, thanked 
the audience for its presence and its attentive appreciation."* Subse- 
quent modifications of this exercise of the Instauratio Studiorum, 
of which there were not a few, will be commented upon in later 
chapters. 


V. Conclusion 


The colleges founded at Messina and Palermo, therefore, devised 
a system of studies which, though incomplete and tentative, 
provided a sane and solid basis for progressive development. The 
framework of the system was Parisian; the details were gradually 
filled in by men who had been trained at Paris. Principles were 
insisted on more than minutiae, but even the minutiae, since they 
were an expression of the principles, were important. To afford a 
ready reference for comparison with future drafts of curricula 
for the Jesuit colleges, the salient points of the plan of Messina and 
of Palermo in 1548-1549 may here be summarized: 


1. There were three classes of grammar, followed by the classes of 
Humanities and Rhetoric, each with its own professor. The order was: 
Grammar Il, Il, 1, Humanities, Rhetoric. 

2. The principal aim of the lower classes was to found the students 
with great thoroughness in grammar. 

3. The aim included two points: to write and speak the Latin language. 

4. There was a separate class for Greek, with the same aim as the 
classes in Latin. 

5. The class exercises consisted of (a) the exercitatio, a daily exercise 
at the conclusion of the morning session; (b) weekly repetitions, some- 
times in the form of disputations, but always covering the lessons of the 
entire week; (c) written compositions; (4) public disputations, once or 
twice during the year. 

6. The exercises of piety embraced (4) daily Mass; (4) catechism on 
Fridays; (c) monthly confession; (4) daily examination of conscience: 
(e) sermon on Sundays; (f) prayers recited privately on entering the 
classroom and publicly at the close of the day’s session. 

7. There were six hours of class daily, equally divided between the 
morning and the afternoon. 

8. If a class became overcrowded, it was to be divided into sections, 
each with its own master. 
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9. Schooling was given gratis, which indeed was a new and original 
principle of Jesuit pedagogy (cf. Appendix B). 

10. The opening of a new Session or term was signalized by the holding 
of the public exercise of the Instauratio Studiorum, which consisted of 
orations by professors of the college and exhibitions by the pupils. 
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 C£. J. M. Prat, Histoire du P. Broet et des origines de la Compagnie de 
Jésus en France, pp. 185 ff. 

“ Cf. for example, Constirutions, Part IV, Ch. XIII, 3 and B, D. Also 
Ratio of 1599, Rule 21, nn. 2, 5 of the Provincial, and Rule 8 of the Prefect of 
Lower Studies (Pachtler, Ratio Studiorum &c., Il, 256, 258, 352). 

#? Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus en France, I, 186. 

*# Litterae Quadrimestres, 1, 128. 

# Chron., I, 371, 372. 

 Braunsberger, op. cit, I, 284, 285, letter of Peter Canisius to Fathers 
Kessel and Adriani from Messina, 12 August, 1548. 

*® Lirr. Quad. I, 120, 121. 

7 From the Plan of Studies sent by Father Coudret to Rome, 14 July, 1551 
(Lit. Quad., T, 349 ff.). See also Aguilera, op. cit., I, 16, 17. 

Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., II, 120, 357. “Disputation” is more commonly used 
in relation to theology and philosophy; Concertatio is the word proper to the 
humanistic studies, but its translation into English as “Concertation” is 
rather awkward. It was in reality something of a contest. 

# Chron., I, 370. 

50 Jbid., 1, 372. 

51 Braunsberger, op. cit., I, 289, 290. 

52 The letter of the citizens of Messina is in Epist. Mixtae, I, 450. 

58 Chron., 1, 285. 

4 C£. Chron., I, 373; II, 29 ff. Father Wischaven was the first Master of 
Novices. His work with them and the novitiate itself is well described in the 
recent life by Father A. Kleiser, Ein Seeleneroberer. Lebenserinnerungen des 
ersten flämischen Jesuiten Kornelius Wischaven, pp. 128 ff. A full account is 
also given by Aguilera, op. cit. I, 31 ff. 

56 Lire. Quad. I, 182. 6 

56 Chron., I, 388. 

51 Litr. Quad,, I, 228. The number in the second class had reached 140. 

58 Chron., Il, 249. 

5% This was the reason for the rule of the Rañio of 1591, repeated in the 
1599 edition, that only a professor of some distinction should be chosen for 
the inaugural oration; cf. Rule 53 of the Rector. The list of notable orators, 
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such as Perpinian, Benci, Tucci, Torsellini, and Negrone, who were entrusted 
with these inaugural speeches, shows how careful the Society was to choose 
only the best. 

In an oration given at Rome, XVI Kalend. Dec., 1563. 

% This was the burden of the inaugural orations delivered at Messina and 
Palermo. À more striking example occurred at Perugia. A college had been 
opened there in June of 1552. During the first months, there was not a little 
opposition to the new studies and methods; so in preparation for the Autumn 
Instauratio Studiorum, one of the masters was assigned to deliver a defense 
of the new teaching. À gathering of the learned and critical listened to his 
oration and went away satisñed, some enthusiastically won over to the new 
methods (Lit. Quad., Il, 164). Cf. also letter from Modena, 11 Febr., 1553 
(Ibid., I, 179). 

‘2 List. Quad., I, 486. 


CHAPTER II 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF STUDY PROGRAMS 
AT MESSINA 


IL The Program of 1551 


N OCTOBER 31, 1551, Ignatius informed the Rectors of the 
various Jesuit colleges that no rule of studies was to be con- 
sidered fixed or final until a program applicable to all the schools 
could be drafted and approved. A double motive seems to have 
prompted this order. In the first place, the tenor of some of the 
regulations already laid down did not meet with Ignatius’ appro- 
bation. Secondly, he had determined to examine the program of 
studies which had gradually been perfected at Messina during the 
years 1548 to 1551 with the intention of making it binding on all 
the colleges. This not only would give uniformity to the existing 
schools, but would greatly facilitate the progress of new foundations. 
That the latter consideration was of special weight is evident 
from the fact that within the year 1551, colleges had been opened 
in Rome, Venice, Ferrara, Florence, and Bologna; and another had 
also been accepted at Naples, though classes were not convened 
until the following year. Indeed Ignatius had received so many 
requests to open new colleges that he was at a loss to supply enough 
teachers for them. He especially felt the lack of men of experience 
who would be able to apply wisely the few pedagogical principles 
he had enunciated. Hence, his major concern at the moment was 
to provide a more detailed and comprehensive program of studies 
and methods. With this available he felt he could afford to send 
young and inexperienced teachers to serve their apprenticeship in 
the colleges. So he asked Father Nadal to send to Rome a complete 
description of the curriculum, order, and methods which he had 
devised for Messina® As Nadal was busy with administrative 
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matters at the time, he delegated Father Hannibal Coudret to draft 
the document. Coudret sent it to Polanco, Ignatius’ secretary, under 
date of July 14, 1551 

The historical significance of this enlarged program of Messina 
was adverted to by Father Coudret himself, who some years later 
thus commented upon it in his history of the college:* 


In this College of Messina the Society first undertook the task of edu- 
cating youth, and initiated its system of dividing the pupils into distinct 
classes with lessons accommodated to their individual capacities. From 
here the first Ratio Studiorum, written for the Roman College, was sent 
to the other colleges which had been instituted according to its norm. 
Although some of the Society’s colleges were inaugurated before that of 
Messina, nevertheless they had not assumed the full function of teaching 
secular students, which was first begun at Messina and afterwards ex- 
tended with no little fruit to many other places. 


Coudret thus makes it clear that the College of Messina had be- 
come the prototype of the other Jesuit schools. Its program of 
studies, after being adopted by the Roman College, was thence 
disseminated throughout Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, and Ger- 
many. It is true that many of the documents relating to the years 
immediately following 1551 refer to the program as that of the 
Roman College — mos et ratio Collegii Romani® This may be as- 
cribed to the fact both that the program was sent out from Rome 
and that Ignatius wished to give the Roman College a central and 
dominant position among the foundations of the Order. The pro- 
gram itself, however, clearly took its origin from Messina. 

In carrying out the task assigned to him, Father Coudret did not 
attempt to compose a pedagogical treatise, but “going from class 
to class” he described the order, subject matter, authors, exercises, 
and discipline which he saw in practice. The completeness of his 
survey will appear from the subjoined tabular synopsis of the por- 
tion pertaining to the classes in the lifferae humaniores. The main 
points of the program may conveniently be reduced to the follow- 
ing headings: (1) Classes, duration of the classes, and vacations; 
@) Subject matter proper to each class; (3) Put and texts used 
in the classes; (4) Class exercises. 


Classes, Duration of Classes, 
Vacations 
I. Lower Grammar: Four divisions 
and four professors. 
Three hours of class morning and 
afternoon, 
No formal vacations. 


IL Middle Grammar: Two divi- 
sions with one professor. 

Three hours morning and after- 
noon. 

No formal vacations. 


II. Upper Grammar: Three hours 
morning and afternoon. 

One lesson in precepts, two lessons 
in author. 

Eight days of vacation. 


IV. Humanities: Two hours morn- 
ing and afternoon. 

15 days of vacation after middle of 
September. 


V. Rhetoric: One hour morning 
and afternoon. 

Vacation after feast of S. John 
Baptist. 


Subject Matter of the Classes 


Div: Learn to read and write. 

. Div.: Learn Donatus by heart 
in the vernacular. 

3. Div: Essentials of the Rudi- 
ments of Despauterius. 

4. Div: Despauterius, 2nd part 

and Pharaone. 


or 


Weaker students repeat Despauter- 
ius and Pharaone. 

Then study Despauterius up to his 
Syntax, together with Erasmus, 
Epist. of Cicero; Terence or 
Virgil's Eclogues. 


Syntax of Despauterius till Easter. 
Then Ars Metrica, de Figuris, de 
Orthographia. Study Valla, Cic- 
ero, Sallust. Or Terence instead 
of Sallust. After Easter read 
Ovid. 


Class of poetry: Read Ars Poetica, 
philos. works of Cicero. Others in 
selections. Greck grammar begun, 
with casier Greek authors. 


Morning: Precepts from Quintil- 
jan or Ad Herennium. 

Afternoon: Cicero's orations; some 
historical author. 


Authors 


Donatus: Ars Grammatica. Des- 
pauterius: Commentari Gram- 
matici. Pharaone (of Messina): 
Regulae Grammatices. 


Despauterius. Pharaone. Vives: De 
Exercitatione Linguae Latinac. 
Erasmus: De Octo Part. Ora- 
tionis. Cicero: Epist. Fam. Select. 
from Terence or Eclogues. 


Despauterius. Some work of Valla. 
Cicero: Epist. Fam., or De Ami- 
citia or De Senect. Sallust or 
Terence. Ovid: De Tristibus and 
De Ponto. 


Erasmus: Copia. Horace: Ars 
Poetica. Cicero: Tusc. Dispur. 
Erasmus: De Conscribendis Epis- 
tolis. Cicero: Epist. Fam. with 
Erasmus. In Greek, Acsop; Aris- 
tophanes: Pluto. 


Quintilian: Institufio Orat. or Ad 
Herennium. Cicero's Partitiones 
and orations. Some historical 
works. 


Class Exercises 


Daily repetitions and compositions 
for an hour. 

Compositions corrected the follow- 
ing day. 

Repetition of weck's 
Saturday. 


work on 


Daily composition. Concertatio last 
half hour of morning. Weckly 
repetition on Saturday. Concerta- 
#io Saturday afternoon. 


Daily composition, also in verse 
after Easter. Concertationes and 
repetitions same as for Middle 
class. One composition in prose, 
one in verse, 


Repctition Saturday morning. De- 
clamations Sat. afternoon. Repe- 
tition of Greck prelections and 
verbs. Composition: 1  Greck 
prose, 1 Gr. poetry, 3 Latin 
prose. 


Concertatio Sat. morning. Declama- 
tions every second weck. Writ- 
ten oration in Latin every week. 
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Besides the four headings embraced in the tabular synopsis, Father 
Coudret's outline contains a series of prescriptions in force at 
Messina regarding exercises of piety and the discipline of the college. 

First, the exercises of piety common to all the students were: 
daily Mass, monthly confession, and explanation of the Christian 
doctrine on Friday afternoon. In addition, certain prayers were 
said in the classroom. Thus, in the lower class of grammar the 
teacher, upon entering the room, recited aloud the Our Father and 
the Hail Mary five times. And at the close of the class one of the 
pupils recited aloud the Our Father, Hail Mary, Apostles Creed, 
Hail, Holy Queen, and the Ten Commandments. Besides fostering 
devotion, says Father Coudret, this latter exercise provided a simple 
and effective way of teaching the younger pupils their prayers and 
religious obligations. In the Middle Class of grammar shorter 
prayers were recited at the beginning and end of the classes. The 
pupils of the higher classes began their lessons by making the sign 
of the cross. 

Secondly, the Points of Discipline embraced (x) the speaking of 
Latin; (2) the visitation of the classes; (3) the punishment of de- 
linquents; (4) the promotion of students from a lower to a higher 
class. The rule concerning Latin was severe and peremptory. Latin 
was to be spoken in all of the classes, even when the Master was 
absent. This, of course, was in accord with the avowed twofold aim 
of Latin teaching; namely, mastery of the spoken and written word. 
Though Father Coudret does not note any exceptions to the rule, 
it seems evident that in the lower class of grammar the vernacular 
was employed to a greater extent than Latin, since the pupils were 
as yet unacquainted with the grammatical structure of the language. 
À visitation of the classes was made once a week by the Prefect of 
Studies. His duty was to observe whether good order and attention 
obtained in the classes. After each visitation he conferred with the 
teachers about the progress of their pupils and inquired whether 
they were carefully observing the prescriptions of the program of 
studies. In regard to the correction of delinquents, Father Coudret 
says that the smaller boys were punished, when there was need, 
with the ferule. But when the larger boys gave trouble they were 
first reprimanded and then, if they were not amenable to discipline, 
expelled. Finally, the promotion of students, called the ascensus, 
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though only mentioned in passing by Coudret, appears to have 
taken place at any time of the year in the lower classes; that is, 
whenever an individual pupil demonstrated his ability to advance 
to a higher class. In Humanities and Rhetoric promotions took 
place less frequently, and in the upper grammar class only once 
a year. 

Thus far Father Coudret’s report on the 1551 program at Messina. 
In specific details and comprehensiveness it shows a notable advance 
over the original rough draft of 1548.° Though the modifications 
are few, there are numerous additions, and the ordering of the 
class exercises and authors is very thorough and complete. The in- 
fluence of the method and order of Paris is evident in the clear-cut 
division of classes, subject matter, and exercises. Certain changes and 
additions, however, were dictated by experience. 

The principal change concerns the study of Greek. When the 
College of Messina was opened Greek was taught, after the manner 
of the University of Paris, as a separate class; and from Father 
Nadal's class list for 1549 (14 students in Humanities, 16 in Rheto- 
ric, but only 10 studying Greek)" it would follow that only a 
minority of the pupils received any schooling in Greek. Nadal, 
however, soon introduced a change, which he announced in a 
letter to Ignatius bearing the date of January 6, 1551: “I have de- 
creed that in the fourth class, which is that of Humanities, Greek 
shall be joined to Latin. And so Hannibal Coudret will explain on 
alternate days Virgil and Homer, Aristophanes and Livy.” Later 
in the same year he communicated to Ignatius some further details 
of the change: “The same professor will teach both Latin and 
Greck, devoting two parts of the time to Latin and one part to 
Greek. The public lectures on Greek will also be continued.”° 

In his report of 1551, Father Coudret comments upon this 
changed status of Greck and upon its attendant difficulty. The pro- 
motion of students from the upper grammar class to Humanities 
could no longer take place within the year. The reason, of course, 
is not far to find. For, on being promoted to the class of Human- 
ities the grammarians would find that the class had already 
mastered the rudiments of Greek and would thus be too far in 
advance of them. To meet the situation, the grammarians who 
were judged worthy of promotion before the end of the year, 
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instead of joining the class of Humanities, were grouped in a 
special division to study some of the Latin authors proper to Hu- 
manities.* This meant that there was no real ascensus, but only a 
makeshift arrangement which was bound to give dissatisfaction. 
Other remedies were resorted to, but the situation was not ade- 
quately disposed of until Greek was introduced into the first class 
of grammar.” 

Regarding the class exercises, Father Coudret's report furnishes 
many details of their practice at Messina. Four are cited as of fre- 
quent occurrence: the repetitions, concertationes, written composi- 
tions, and declamations. 

The repetitions which took place daily, and more thoroughly 
once a week, embraced the rules of grammar and syntax, the ex- 
planations of the authors, and memory lessons. First, with regard 
to the rules of grammar and syntax. As soon as a daily assignment 
had been explained by the professor, the students were immediately 
questioned upon it. In the classes of grammar particularly, the 
teacher was advised to avail himself of every opportunity to review 
in à practical way the rules already explained. The principle was: 
repeat, and then repeat again. Thus on the following day class 
opened with a repetition from memory of the rules explained on 
the previous day. Similarly with respect to the Latin authors, at 
the very beginning of class and before a new lesson was explained, 
there was a repetition of the previous prelection* Then came the 
teacher’s exposition of a new portion of an author, followed imme- 
diately by a repetition. Finally, on Saturday morning the pupils 
were required to give a repetition of the matter pertaining to the 
entire week. 

The Concertationes were special contests between boys of the 
same or different classes on matter that had previously been studied. 
Father Coudret mentions two types that were in use at Messina. 
The first was a daily exercise lasting half an hour, which came at 
the close of the morning session. À variant name for it was Exer- 
citatio. It took the form now of question and answer, now of a 
written test, and sometimes of a contest among the pupils. At times 
the teacher conducted the exercise, but not infrequently he allowed 
the pupils to question one another, while he himself merely pre- 
sided to see that all went on fairly. The second type of contest in 
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vogue at Messina was the Saturday-afternoon discussion conducted 
by the boys themselves. It took the form of question and answer, 
and the subject matter was the work accomplished in the classes 
during the week. It thus became an extension of the Saturday- 
morning formal review conducted by the teacher. Occasionally, 
says Father Coudret, one half of the class would be pitted against 
the other half, occasionally one or two pupils would attempt to 
answer all the questions put by the rest of the class. À more solemn 
concertatio was held publicly once or twice in the year. 

The program of written compositions at Messina presents an 
orderly progression, and even adumbrates the supreme object of 
the humanistic studies —the art of eloquent and cultivated ex- 
pression. There was no isolation of precept from practice. Whether 
the subject matter of the class happened to be rules of grammar, 
of syntax, or the reading of an author, a theme was immediately 
dictated to the students in which they were to demonstrate the 
practical fruits of their study. In the higher classes the compositions 
were less frequent but longer, the goal being a written oration 
embodying the principles of grammar and syntax, fecundity and 
elegance of expression, and skill in the use of the oratorical art. 
Furthermore, to the practice of writing was added the practice of 
speaking. After an oration had been written, revised, and polished, 
the student would declaim it to his fellows. According to Father 
Coudrets report, these declamations took place in the classes of 
Humanities and Rhetoric every two weeks. 

It was of vital importance in the work of written compositions 
to devise a method of correcting them whereby the students would 
derive the maximum of benefit. They must be made to see their 
mistakes, note the correction, and then write it in their composi- 
tion. In achieving this aim one of the chief obstacles to be faced 
was that the daily compositions of a large class could not be cor- 
rected every evening by the professor. At Messina the professors 
began by giving their version to the students for comparison, thus 
teaching thém to make their own corrections. But this method was 
soon abandoned as impracticable. The plan then adopted was to 
correct the compositions in class, not all in one day, but ten or 
twelve, so that by the end of the week each student would have 
had one of his exercises corrected publicly. The procedure was this. 
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A student would read his composition aloud, slowly and distinctly, 
the professor interrupting him when it was necessary to make a 
correction or note a variant phrase or construction. Meanwhile the 
other students emended their own exercises at their places. In the 
class of rudiments, however, since the compositions were shorter, 
the teacher corrected all of them himself; and this also was done 
occasionally by the teachers of the higher classes. 

To sum up Father Coudrets program of studies as practiced at 
Messina, the students were carried through a diversified course of 
precepts, reading, Latin conversation, written compositions, repeti- 
tions, exposition of authors, contests and declamations in Latin and 
Greek, for an average of five hours a day and through almost twelve 
months of the year. Progress under such a regime was inevitable. 
Hence, allowing for possible exaggeration, there was, no doubt, 
truth in the report sent to Rome that the parents experienced that 
their sons had learned more in a few months at the College of 
Messina than previously they had learned in as many years 


IL. Father Naddl's Treatise on Studies 


The program written out and sent to Rome by Father Coudret 
was, of course, no invention of his own. It was planned and put 
into effect at Messina by that small group of professors sent to open 
the college in 1548. Father Nadal, the Rector of the college, was 
probably the most important individual contributor to its success. 
But while the program was being tested in operation, Nadal had 
been setting down some of his own observations on studies which 
gradually he elaborated into a treatise entitled De Studiis Societatis 
les." Ostensibly the treatise was inspired by the proposal put for- 
ward by the civil authorities in Messina and strongly seconded by 
Ignatius to transform the college there into a university. * At any 
rate, Nadal had a university in mind when he wrote; for he out- 
lined an organization and curriculum for distinct faculties in the 
Humanities, philosophy, and theology, and gave full consideration 
to the conferring of university degrees. As to the date of the treatise, 
it seems certain that it was completed subsequent to Coudret’s 
report of 1551, probably in the early part of the following year 
when Nadal was summoned to Rome to confer with Ignatius about 
the written Constitutions of the Society.*° 
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Unlike Coudret’s descriptive account of what he saw in practice 
at Messina, Nadal's treatise is cast into an ordered series of prescrip- 
tions. He opens with the statement that any rule of studies must 
have two divisions, one relating to the professors, another to the 
students, but both directed primarily toward spiritual advancement. 
He then gives the distribution and subject matter of the classes. 
There is first of all an ABC class for those who cannot read and 
write, which corresponds to Father Coudret’s first division of the 
lower grammar class. This is followed by three classes of grammar, 
Humanities, and Rhetoric. The length of the school day is to be 
six hours, equally distributed between the morning and afternoon,” 
though an exception is made for the class of Rhetoric, in which 
two hours morning and afternoon seem suffcient. Within the full 
six-hour schedule there was plenty of diversity. During this time, 
says Nadal, the professors are “to hold lessons, repetitions, examina- 
tions, interrogations, sometimes ex £empore contests, and correct 
the written compositions.” Nadal even adds a note in the margin 
of his treatise suggesting that the professors should invent other 
exercises which might be suitable for the classes. 

Many of the points made by Nadal coincide with the 1551 pro- 
gram of Messina. Hence it will suffice to note the differences and 
additions. These are chiefly four: (1) the subject of memory lessons; 
(2) the expurgation of authors used in the classes; (3) the status 
of Greek; (4) the rules of the Rector. They may be taken in order. 

First, the prescriptions laid down for the exercise of memory are 
brief but comprehensive. Nadal says: “In the three classes of gram- 
mar everyone should commit to memory whatever pertains to 
grammar; from other authors at least the daily prelections; from 
Cicero and even from Virgil (in Humanities) the amount assigned 
for the day’s lesson; and in Rhetoric the rules of art from Cicero 
together with some of his orations.” 

Secondly, referring to Terence as an author for the upper class 
of grammar, he enunciates as a general rule that such authors must 
first be purged of anything that might poison the boy’s soul while 
it was perfecting his Latinity. This subject had also been occupying 
the mind of Ignatius. As early as June of 1549 he sketched a plan 
for the expurgation of classical authors and sought advice about 
effecting it." But it was not until two years later that he commis- 
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sioned Father Frusius, then Rector of the College of Venice, to 
prepare expurgated editions of Horace, Martial, and Terence.” In 
reply, Frusius said he found no difficulty in preparing editions of 
Horace and Martial,” but that Terence was taxing his ingenuity 
because the poison was often in the very structure and argument 
of his works. He suggested that perhaps Terence’s amours could be 
reconstructed into scenes of pure conjugal love. But Ignatius did 
not approve of this device, and finally ended the matter by banning 
Terence from the schools. However, the ban was not communicated 
to Jesuit superiors until some time later, and thus Nadal’s remark 
was independent of it. 

The Society, of course, was not the first even in the period of the 
Renaissance to prescribe a careful revision of the classical authors; 
nor Was it the most severe in its prescriptions. For instance, Vegio 
in his treatise De Educatione Liberorum said that the elegiac and 
some parts of the lyric poets should be set aside, and the comic poets 
reserved for a riper age.” Likewise Aencas Sylvius (afterwards 
Pope Pius II) wrote: “We must choose what is fit for youthful 
study; Horace, Persius and Juvenal may be read with limitations, 
but the elegiac pocts are one and all unsuited for boys’ reading: 
all are enervating, and in handling Maïtial, one cannot gather 
the roses for the thorns.”* Strangely enough, however, he placed 
Terence and Plautus on the list of approved authors without qualifi- 
cation. The dictum of the Spanish educator Juan Luis Vives, was 
that “there are so many things in the poets which are charming, 
beautiful, great and worthy of admiration, that poets ought not be 
excluded from boys’ study, but should be expurgated. The diseased 
limb should not be cut off, but should be cured by treatment with 
medicine.”* The reason for exercising care in this matter was well 
presented by Ignatius in his letter of June, 1549, when he pointed 
out that a boy’s first impressions, which are often strongest and 
remain for long years, have a definite influence for good or ill on 
his afterlife. Hence the books put into his hands must be such as 
exert a good influence, or at least they must not be such as would 
surely expose him to moral corruption* Such an attitude of mind, 
far from being narrow, as some modern writers choose to think, 
was based on sound pedagogical principles. For there was question 
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of the scholastic training of immature boys whose ages ranged for 
the most part from ten to sixteen years. 

The third point in Nadal's treatise that is worthy of comment 
concerns the status of Greek. Greek, he says, is to be joined to 
Latin as a prescribed subject in both Humanities and Rhetoric. The 
time allotted to it in the first year is only half an hour daily, during 
which the students are first to study the rudiments of grammar and 
then to take up the reading of some simple authors, such as Aesop's 
Fables, followed by an oration of Isocrates and some of Lucian’s 
Dialogues. But since the students are to be kept in the class of 
Humanities for at least two years, they will devote an Aowr to 
Greek in the second year, studying first the dialects, then taking 
up the more difficult authors, principally Homer, Aristophanes, 
and further selections from Lucian's Dialogues. With regard to 
the students of the upper grammar class who were considered 
worthy of being promoted to the class of Humanities at midyear, 
Nadal directed that they should be taught the rudiments of Greek 
privately, but should at the same time follow the regular Greek 
lessons in Humanities. With this in mind the professor must see 
to it that his assignments and explanations are not beyond the 
grasp of the new arrivals, nor too simple on the other hand for the 
more advanced members of the class. What if this should prove 
unsatisfactory? Then two separate divisions must be created in the 
class of Humanities, the second division being organized at mid- 
year to take care of the incoming grammarians. 

In Rhetoric the prescribed Greek authors were Demosthenes, 
Thucydides, the tragic poets, and Pindar. In case the teacher of 
Rhetoric did not know Greek well enough to explain these authors, 
then the Greek lessons were to be entrusted to a second teacher. 
The supposition made here by Nadal was certainly not fulfilled at 
Messina; for writing of that college in October, 1552, he said: 
“Master Hannibal (Coudret) is teaching Greek and Rhetoric; 
Master Raphael (Riera) the elements of Greek and Humanities.”** 
By this he means that they were teaching both Greek and Latin in 
Rhetoric and Humanities respectively. Nevertheless, the supposition 
might have been verified once the Society began to accept a large 
number of schools. For most of the candidates to the Society in the 
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early years did not come from Jesuit classrooms but from the public 
academies where the study of Greek was in none too flourishing a 
condition. Hence their training in Greek had to be acquired in 
large measure after entering the Order. So Nadal was providing 
for the possibility that not everyone would have the same pro- 
ficiency in Greek as in Latin. 

The final point of importance in Nadal's treatise is a series of 
rules for the Rector of a college or university. Since many of these 
rules became part of the Constitutions and of the Ratio Studiorum 
it will be well to summarize them here. 


The Rector of the University shall be appointed by the General of the 
Order and removed by him, though ordinarily he should remain in 
office for a considerable period of time. He should possess the degrees of 
Master of Arts and of Theology, and be well versed in languages and 
mathematics. As Rector of the University he will also be superintendent 
of studies. Subordinate to him a second Rector will be named to take 
charge of the domestic affairs of the university. He will have a secretary 
to keep a roll of the students, and an account of their courses and ad- 
mittance to degrees. He is not to accept any fees whatsoever, éither for 
matriculation, for instruction or for the conferring of degrees. He will 
have consultors chosen from each of the university faculties, who are to 
advise him about matters of administration, though he will remain free 
to act when need be without their counsel. It is the Rector’s duty not only 
to sce that the professors and officials abide by the statutes and customs of 
the university, but also to take an active interest in the intellectual and 
moral training of the students. It pertains to his office to appoint and 
remove professors. Ordinarily these will be members of the Society; but 
if there is need to hire lay professors, they must be paid an appropriate 
salary. The Rector must be careful to select only outstanding teachers for 
the various faculties of the university; and no one should be allowed to 
teach the humane letters or rhetoric who is not a Master of Arts. The 
appointment of deans of the faculties and other officials— beadles, secre- 
taries, censors, notaries—likewise belongs to the Rector’s office. More- 
over he will be present at all public examinations or disputations for 
degrees, publish and enforce the university statutes, see that the condi- 
tions of the university's charter of foundation are fulfilled, grant testi- 
monial letters to students and give official sanction and public authority 
to degrees conferred by the university. 


Two observations are pertinent here in regard to these rules of 
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the Rector. The first is that one of the stock criticisms leveled 
against the Jesuit system by modern writers concerns its use of 
censors or monitors. Father Nadal's rule is worded in this wise: 


The Rector will have in each class secret censors from whom he may 
learn what takes place in the school. The censor will report to the Rector 
as often as anything worthy of note occurs. But even if nothing occurs, 
he will report to the Rector each Saturday. If there are students of the 
Society in the classes, they should be chosen to act as censors; otherwise 
the Rector should appoint students who seem qualified for the office. 


The framers of the Ratio Studiorum, after deleting the word 
secret, retained the substance of Nadal’s rule. In the 1599 Rario it 
is thus stated:*° 


Let the Prefect appoint in each class according to the custom of the 
region, a public censor, or if that name gives offense, a captain or 
praetor, whose position is to be made honorable in the sight of his 
fellows by the grant of some privilege. He will have the right, with the 
teacher’s approbation, of begging off his classmates from smaller punish- 
ments. He will note when anyone wanders into the schoolyard before 
the signal is given, or enters into a classroom not his own, or leaves his own 
class or his place in it. He will also report to the Prefect if anyone is 
absent, or if an outsider enters the classroom, and finally any misdeeds 
committed in class whether in the presence of the teacher or not. 


Now the criticism brought against this rule by modern writers is 
chiefly twofold: first, that it is abhorrent to the modern mind, and 
secondly, that it tends to establish a system of espionage. Both of 
these criticisms are groundless. For in the first place, the use of 
censors has no part in the Jesuit system of today; hence the modern 
mind has nothing to complain of on that score. Nor is it legitimate 
to judge sixteenth- and seventeenth-century practices according to 
present-day norms. Such a procedure would assume that modern 
standards are always right and the best possible, and would lead to 
the fallacious conclusion that nothing in the past is worthy of 
praise unless it conforms to the notions of the twentieth century. 
The fact is that in the period of the Renaissance and for nearly two 
centuries thereafter it was almost a universal custom to employ 
student censors or monitors in the routine of the classroom. Sturm 
introduced them into his Strasburg Gymnasium, Cordier into the 
Collège de Guyenne;” a special article was devoted to them in the 
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statutes of the University of Paris; in England they were in vogue 
at Winchester, at St. Paul’s School in London, in the systems out- 
lined by Brinsley, Hoole, and other English schoolmasters, and as 
late as the nineteenth century they were used in the public schools 
at Shrewsbury and Rugby.* To give an example of the rule as 
prescribed in a non-Jesuit institution, Article XVII of the statutes 
of reform imposed on the University of Paris in 1600 by Henry IV 
reads as follows:*° 


In each of the classes let à spy (explorator) be appointed whose duty 
it will be to give the prefect of the gymnasium on the last day of each 
week a list of the students who have been absent from Mass, or have 
used the vernacular or done any graver wrong, so that he may punish 
them for their misdeeds. 


As to the criticism that the employment of censors tended to set 
up a system of espionage, it is sufficient to note two things: first, 
that the Jesuits consistently discouraged boarding schools, in which 
there would of necessity be a maximum of supervision; secondly, 
that no secrecy of any sort surrounded the office of censor, at least 
in the Jesuit schools. This latter statement is amply borne out both 
by the wording of the rule in the 1599 Rario, cited above, and by 
the description of the practices in a large continental Jesuit college 
written in 1645 by a Puritan divine, John Dury, surely an inde- 
pendent witness. Dury wrote: 


The Scholars of each Classis are commonlÿ so many that the Regents 
especially at the first hand of the yeare scarce knowing them, cannot 
themselves take due notice of them all, wherefore the Emperor takes 
notice of the Senators in respect of their absence, prating in the Schoole, 
et cetera, and taketh every one of their exercises, which having filed 
together hee send to the Censor, together with à bill of the absence, mis- 
demeanours, default of bringing exercise of every one of his senators. 
The same doth the Princeps Equitum for the Equites, the primus 
Comitum for the Comites, and each Decurio for those of his Decuria. 
The Censor transcribeth all these bills, and having put all into one, giveth 
it to the Regent. The same doe the Censors and other Officers of the 
other side.®° 


Furthermore, if the Jesuit rule had in practice the offensive 
features attributed to it by modern critics, it is strange that the 
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correspondence and other documents of the period make no men- 
tion of the fact. Jesuit superiors and teachers frankly and persistently 
criticized diverse regulations of the Rario, but the rule concerning 
the censor was objected to only once. In 1602 the Province of Upper 
Germany called attention to certain diffculties attending its ob- 
servance in the German colleges, and citing the clause “according 
to the custom of the region,” asked the General of the Order to 
permit the suspension of the rule if conditions made its application 
troublesome. The General’s reply was to this effect:"* 


À proper understanding of the rule will show that as the censorship is 
a public office, no odium or dissension should arise from it, and indeed 
at Rome it is accepted with the greatest good will. However, if in Ger- 
many, after experiment, its application does not succeed, then since the 
matter is not urgent the rule may be suspended and the teacher may 
devise other means of noting the defects of his pupils. 


The second observation in regard to Nadal’s Rules of the Rector 
has to do with the office of superintendent of studies. Though this 
office was abrogated before the Ratio was prepared for the press, 
it had a very great importance for a number of years and entered 
largely into the plans of study between the years 1551 and 1565. 
Its establishment and dissolution is pertinent to a discussion of the 
Jesuit system of studies if only to illustrate the open-mindedness of 
the makers of the Rafio in submitting every detail of their educa- 
tional program to the test of experience. In Father Nadal treatise 
and in the Constitutions drawn up by Ignatius the superintendent 
was in reality a prefect of studies, but with this difference, that in 
the matter of studies he was above and independent of the Rector. 
The reason for this is given by Nadal in his Scholia in Constitu- 
tiones, where he says that in some of the larger colleges, particularly 
in those having the higher faculties of philosophy and theology, 
the Rector might not be suffciently qualified to pass final judg- 
ment in regard to these studies.‘* Hence in such colleges, among 
them the Roman College, the duties of the Rector were confined 
to the care of domestic affairs, and the entire administration of 
studies was placed in the hands of the superintendent who was 
chosen on the basis of high academic attainments. 

But the arrangement, though founded on solid reasons, had grave 
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disadvantages. Even before Ignatius death in 1556 trouble arose 
over the division of government between the Rector and the su- 
perintendent. Polanco cites one case that occurred at Genoa in 
1555," but there were undoubtedly enough instances of discord to 
justify the action taken by the Second General Congregation of 
the Order in 1565 in abolishing the office of superintendent.* 
Nadal himself thoroughly approved of the decree of the Congrega- 
tion, and in some additions to his Scholia he gives these reasons: 
“This juxtaposition of offices gives rise to serious confusion regard- 
ing obedience and to grave uncertainty, examples of which we 
have seen time and again." 
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CHAPTER III 


FOUNDATION AND EARLY YEARS OF THE 
ROMAN COLLEGE 


HILE Nadal and his collaborators were successfully in- 

augurating the Society’s educational work in Sicily, Igna- 
tius had been besieged with invitations to open schools in many 
parts of Italy. Most of the invitations, as will be seen in the suc- 
ceeding chapter, he accepted. But his first step was to establish 
a college in Rome itself. That the idea was in his mind as early 
as 1549 appears from a letter he addressed to Father Araoz on 
June 29 of that year, in which he said that the two most pressing 
problems facing him in Rome were the enlargement of the 
Society's church and the erection of a school for the education 
of boys." 

But neither problem could be solved then because he lacked 
the necessary financial assistance. In the latter part of 1550, how- 
ever, Francis Borgia, who two years before had taken the vows 
of the Society, arrived in Rome for the Jubilee, and learning of 
Ignatius’ plans gave him enough money to build a new church 
and to begin the foundation of a college.* Ignatius lost no time 
in putting the money to good use. But at the outset, instead of 
buying property for the school, he leased a building in the Via 
del Campidoglio where on February 23, 1551, fourteen Jesuits, 
under the direction of Father Jean Pelletier, inaugurated the 
humble beginnings of the Roman College.* 

Over the door of the building was hung a tablet bearing the 
inscription, SCUOLA DI GRAMMATICA, D'HUMANITÀ 
E DI DOTTRINA CRISTIANA, GRATIS* It seems evident 
from contemporary documents that at first there were only two 
classes, but before the end of six months the number of pupils had 
increased to such proportions that new quarters had to be found 
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to accommodate them. So at the beginning of September the pupils 
were transferred to another building in a near-by section of the 
city Meanwhile Father Pelletier had gone in May to open the 
new college of Ferrara, being succeeded at Rome by Father Ber- 
nard Olivier. The enrollment of the college continued to grow 
until at the end of the first year there were over 250 pupils, and 
a little later 300.° 

However, all was not plain sailing for the new school. Financial 
difficulties beset it on the one hand, and on the other the jealousies 
of the local schoolmasters. Borgia’s donation soon proved insuff- 
cient for the needs of the growing institution, and to make matters 
worse the yearly grant which he had directed his heirs to make 
was retarded and then stopped altogether. Ignatius tried various 
expedients for raising money, even sending Father Nadal on a 
begging expedition to Spain. But though individual contributions 
provided a temporary remedy, the financial problem remained 
acute for many years, until Pope Gregory XIII established in 1587 
an annual grant equivalent to a perpetual foundation.' It is worthy 
of note that during all these years of struggle the fathers never 
deviated an iota from their principle of giving their services with- 
out remuneration.” F 

À further source of trial was the jealousy of the local school- 
masters, who saw that the success of the new college was not only 
jeopardizing their long-standing supremacy in the domain of 
grammar-school education, but actually was robbing them of large 
numbers of their pupils. They took prompt and ruthless action. 
At first they attempted to discredit the school by spreading accusa- 
tions of heresy and of incompetence. Failing in this, they resorted 
to methods of hooliganism, bringing bands of their students to 
break the windows of the college and to create such a disturbance 
that the classes had to be adjourned.® But their attacks in Rome as 
in other towns of Italy where the Society opened colleges, while 
causing some inconvenience for the moment, eventually enhanced 
the reputation of the school by calling attention to its curriculum 
and methods of teaching. 

This was particularly true of the Roman College; for its progress 
during the fifteen years following its inauguration exceeded even 
the most sanguine hopes of its sponsors. A brief diary of the more 
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important events which took place at the college between 1551 
and 1565 will give some indication of this progress and will provide, 
too, a framework for the observations on studies which will follow 
in Section II of the present chapter. The diary is based on con- 
temporary documents published in the Monumenta Historica 
Soc. lesu."° 


L Diary of the Roman College, 1551-1565 


1551: Roman College opened its doors on Feb. 23, with two classes; 
the pupils increasing to nearly 300 before the end of the first year. In 
September the school was forced to seek larger quarters. 

1552: In October the professors gave a public specimen in grammar, 
rhetoric, Greek and Hebrew to demonstrate the ability of the teaching 
personnel and the chief points of the new system of studies. 

1553: Philosophical and theological faculties were added to the college 
in November, at which time there were public disputations in theology, 
philosophy and the humanities. 

1554: For the Autumn reopening of classes a dialogue by Father 
Frusius, De Scientiarum honestate ac utilitate, was performed by the 
students, together with recitations in Latin and Greek. Jesuit students also 
attended the classes. 

1555: Another dialogue, also written by Frusius, was acted by the 
pupils for Christmas. Its title was De modo renascendi cum Christo. 

1556: Two textbooks by Frusius, one on Latin Syntax, the other De 
Utraque Copia, were printed at the Roman College. 

1557: Father Nadal at the college as superintendent of studies. The 
school again moved to ampler quarters. Father Ledesma became a mem- 
ber of the staff. 

1558: Disputations in theology, philosophy and the humanities held 
for eight days in honor of the election of Father Laynez as General in 
succession to Ignatius. On the last day a drama was staged. Frusius’ 
edition of Martial printed on the college press. 

1559-60: Father Nadal, the superintendent of studies, began to re- 
order the classes and to make changes and additions in the program of 
studies. During the year he prepared an expurgated edition of Terence’s 
Hauton Timorumenos. The enrollment passed the 600 mark. 

1561: Father Peter John Perpinian became professor of rhetoric. In 
April the college again moved to larger quarters. the enrollment being 
#50, that is, 130 in Humanities and Rhetoric, 368 in the grarmmar classes 
and the remainder in the faculties of philosophy and theology. 16 Jesuit 
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scholastics were studying rhetoric, and 6 the humanities. Father Ledesma 
became Prefect of Studies. At the Autumn Renovatio Studiorum an 
oration was delivered in three languages in praise of Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew. The students then acted a tragi-comedy with musical inter- 
ludes. As an introduction to his lectures on rhetoric, Perpinian delivered 
a speech De Arte Rhetorica Discenda. 

1562: At the Autumn reopening.of classes, Perpinian delivered, in the 
presence of ten cardinals and two ambassadors, a notable oration De 
Officio Christiani Doctoris, after which the students staged a Latin 
dialogue, Fucus Detectus. Perpinian introduced an innovation in the 
class of Rhetoric by holding public repetitions modeled on the lines of 
those conducted in philosophy. 

1563: The famous humanist scholar Paul Manuzio, with his son Aldo, 
visited the college. Their praise of what they saw was expressed by Aldo 
in the preface to his edition of Sallust (1563), which he also dedicated to 
the Roman College: COLLEGIO ROMANO —SOCIETATIS IESU— ALDUS MANU- 
TIUS— PAULI Fr. Lectures were added in Moral Theology, Aristotle, and 
Arabic. The number of Jesuit students attending classes in humanities, 
philosophy and theology rose to 218. 

1564: On November 5, the college held its first solemn distribution of 
prizes. Cardinal Farnese donated the prizes. On July 31 the college was 
honored with a visit from Pope Pius IV. The corridors and quadrangle 
were decorated for the occasion with poetic compositions in sixteen lan- 
guages composed by the students. Perpinian delivered an address of wel- 
come, and the Pope passed through the classes to listen to a few of the 
recitations and to observe the methods in vogue. Father Nadal Rector 
of the college. 

1562-1565: Conferences on studies were held by the leading professors 
of the college — Fathers Ledesma, Sa, Toledo, Para, Gagliardi, Acosta, 
Cardulo, Perpinian and Michael. Ledesma was thus beginning his 
magnum opus, the De Ratione et Ordine Studiorum Collegii Romani. 


Il. Ignatius Zeal for the College 


Not a little of the success of the Roman College was owing to 
the interest Ignatius took in it from the very beginning. When he 
appointed Father Pelletier its first Rector, he wrote a long in- 
struction on the care and industry which the Rector should show 
in the progress of the college and in the well-being of its staff 
and students.” And a short time afterwards, when the success of 
the institution was endangered by the molestations of the Roman 
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pedagogues, though he counseled his subjects to accept the 
affronts with patience and humility, he decided, névertheless, that 
a public proof of competence on the part of the professors would 
serve a good purpose. The decision recommended itself the more 
because the opening of the college had not been marked by the 
customary public exercises. So in October of 1552 programs and 
invitations were issued for a public specimen in grammar, 
Rhetoric, Greek and Hebrew. A prominent place was given to 
the announcement that objections from the members of the 
audience would be welcomed. 

The selection of such men as Frusius, Ribadeneira, Cardulo, and 
Romano to defend the propositions, clearly indicates that Ignatius 
had a voice in the matter. Frusius he had sent to Messina in 1548 
to give luster to the inauguration of the college there; and Riba- 
deneira played the same role with success the following year at 
Palermo. Nor were Cardulo and Romano of lesser talent. The 
former was not only an able classical scholar but also a brilliant 
teacher; and the latter, who had mastered Latin, Hebrew, Arabic, 
Turkish, Italian, and Spanish, approximated Ignatius’ characteriza- 
tion of Frusius as a universal genius.” A letter written by Father 
Horace Torsellini some years after the event gives the following 
summary of the program. It was opened by Frusius with a Latin 
dialogue on the humanistic studies, and on each of the three days 
there were brief introductory orations followed by one of the 
disputations. The students, too, gave an exhibition of their ability 
in composing Latin and Greek verses. The specimen, concludes 
Father Torsellini, attracted large numbers and created so favorable 
an impression that the schoolmasters felt constrained to abandon 
their attacks."* 

After this vindication of the college’s methods and professors, 
Ignatius turned his attention to the project he had most at heart, 
that of making the Roman College the center and model of the 
Society’s educational work. His first step was to summon to Rome 
a group of the most gifted professors of the Order. Frusius and 
Romano had already been summoned from Venice; Ribadeneira 
from Palermo; Cardulo from Padua. To these he added Martin 
Olave, a doctor in theology of the University of Paris; Balthasar 
de Torres, formerly a surgeon and noted as a mathematician; 
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Emmanuel Sa, who had made his reputation as a teacher of 
philosophy at Gandia; Quintin Charlart, a former canon of the 
Cathedral of Tournai; and Benedict Palmio, who besides being 
a classical scholar of eminence, was attracting attention by his 
unusual gift of eloquence.'* 

The next step was to gather together a number of the most 
promising candidates to the Society and send them through the 
courses of the Roman College. Eleven came from Messina, others 
from Spain, Portugal, Louvain, Germany, and various parts of 
Italy.® When they arrived in Rome, Ignatius placed them in the 
classes for which they showed a fitness and preparation. Twelve 
he assigned to the course of theology, six to study metaphysics, 
seven each to study logic and moral philosophy, five to follow 
courses in Rhetoric, three to the class of Humanities, and three to 
study grammar.® The purpose he had in mind was to form these 
younger Jesuits in the scholastic traditions of the Order, so that 
afterwards the methods and organization which they had observed 
in practice at the Roman College would through them become 
operative in the other colleges. He develops his project at large 
in a letter which he sent to all the superiors of the Society on the 
last day of March, 1553. In it he touches on three points, to wit, 
the pre-eminent position he wished to give the Roman College, the 
number of subjects required to insure this position, and the 
problem of finances. 

The first of the points is of greatest concern here. He elaborates 
it by adducing ten reasons to justify his peculiar interest in the 
success of the Roman College. Some of the reasons are the 
following: 


(2) The large enrollment the college will have, and its situation in 
the capital of Christendom; (2) the example of assiduity in the conduct 
of classes and of frequent scholastic exercises which it will give to the 
academic institutions of Italy; (3) the ornament its celebrity will be to 
the Apostolic See; (4) its training of the students of the German College 
so that they may carry the light of faith and learning to the Teutonic 
peoples; (5) the benefits it will confer on the other colleges of the Society, 
particularly in exciting in visiting prelates and princes a desire to have 
similar schools in the regions which they govern; and (6) the supply of 
future professors and superiors it will provide for colleges of the Order 
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—a matter of the utmost importance, since these men, carefully chosen 
and skilfully trained according to the highest standards and ideals of the 
Society, will be of inestimable service in shaping the colleges to which 
they are sent according to the pattern of the Roman College. 


It is evident that this latter reason had particular weight with 
Ignatius. Indeed it would be correct to say that his chief interest 
in the Roman College at that time was centered in its formation 
of future teachers for the colleges which the Society was establish- 
ing in various lands, and which he saw could not adequately be 
cared for without a corps of well-trained teachers. This is borne 
out by the letters he wrote between 1551 and 1553, and especially 
by the instruction he drew up for the Rector of the Roman College. 
This document, to which reference was made in the opening 
paragraph of this section, was almost exclusively concerned witk 
the Rector's duties toward the Jesuit students under his care. 
It is divided into four sections, the first treating of the spiritual 
advancement of the students, the second of their advancement in 
studies, the third of their bodily health, and the last of their 
material wants. An appendix gives six rules governing the 
admission and care of secular youths."* 

The section (the second) on the promotion of studies is in 
reality a succinct restatement of Ignatius’ formula of method and 
order. Details he leaves to others; but he insists on certain funda- 
mental principles which must give solidity to the whole pedagogical 
structure. Order, he says, is essential both for the higher and for 
the lower classes; that is, the scholars are to be classed according 
to their capacities and are to progress by gradual steps from the 
lowest class to the highest, attending the lectures with great 
assiduity and diligence, and seeking to understand fully whatever 
pertains to the subject matter of the class. To this end there are 
to be daily and weekly repetitions, disputations, written composi- 
tions, conferences with the teachers if doubtful points arise, and 
constant practice in the speaking of Latin. He is, of course, definite 
in determining that the spiritual progress of the students must go 
pari passu with the intellectual. The rules regulating their bodily 
health and material needs show the fund of practical wisdom 
which Ignatius acquired during the long years he spent at his 
own studies. 
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In this way Ignatius set about with thoroughness and sagacity 
to make the Roman College the embodiment of the Society’s edu- 
cational ideals. Nor did he fail in his ambitious undertaking. Vet 
it is important to remark at once that the ideal was not achieved 
in a year, nor for that matter in ten years. However, the Roman 
College became the chief center of that long series of experiments 
and discussions which contributed so largely to the formation of 
the Ratio Studiorum. It would not be correct to conclude from 
this fact that the Rario was the product of any one nation. Its 
makers were Spaniards, Italians, Frenchmen, Portuguese, Germans, 
Sicilians— men from every country in which the Society of that 
era was engaged in the education of youth." Too much prominence 
cannot be given to this point; for the Rario Studiorum, which was 
designed to be the Magna Charta of studies throughout the Order, 
would have been practically valueless had its structure conformed 
to the peculiar genius and pedagogical practice of any one country. 
It was natural, however, that Rome should become, so to speak, 
a clearinghouse of educational ideas and experience, both because 
it was the headquarters of the government of the Society and be- 
cause the professorial staffs of the Roman as well as of the German 
College were thoroughly international in character. 


IT. The System of Studies at Rome, 1551-1565 


At the outset the college seems not to have had any very devel- 
oped plan of studies. The few regulations in force for the students 
were prescribed by Ignatius himself, embracing the following 
points :°" 

1. Only those are to be admitted to the school who have a proficiency 
in reading and writing; that is, those who are able at least to read what 
they have written. 

2. Boys of whatever condition in life are to be admitted as long as they 
show a desire to submit to the discipline of learning and of piety; but on 
no account is anyone to be accepted in the school against the wishes of 
his parents. 

3. The Rector is to inquire of the new students whether they are will- 
ing to obey their teachers in all that pertains to studies and deportment, 
observing modesty, avoiding anything like unseemly language; in a 
word, preserving full integrity of conduct. If their reply is satisfactory, 
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they are to be enrolled in the catalogue of the college; otherwise they are 
to be refused admittance. 

4. Furthermore, the Rector is to advise the students that the custom of 
the college prescribes monthly confession, attendance at daily Mass, at 
sermons on Sundays and Holy Days, and at the explanation of the 
catechism. If they do not readily subscribe to this custom, the Rector 
should try to draw them to it by kindly exhortation and persuasion. 

5. Great diligence is to be taken that the students make progress in 
letters and in piety; and they and their parents should understand that 
they will be treated with the same care and charity as the Jesuit scholastics 
who attend the classes. 

6. Those who give trouble in class are first to be admonished with 
kindness, but if this does not prove salutary and it is thought that severer 
admonition may be of help, they are to be turned over to the Corrector 
for punishment (the Corrector himself not being a member of the Order 
but an outsider hired to care for the discipline of the school under direc- 
tion of the Jesuit superiors). If, however, a student is not amenable to 
discipline, after due notice has been given to his parents, he is to be 
expelled from the school, lest his evil conduct corrupt the others. 


These regulations have been translated in their entirety because 
they are contained in the earliest document relating to the studies 
of the Roman College, and because two of them, the first and the 
sixth, which afterwards were incorporated in the definitive Ratio 
Studiorum” appear for the first time in this document. 

In regard to the first of the new regulations, namely, that gov- 
erning the admission of boys who could not read and write, it 
will be recalled that the plan sent by Coudret from Messina in 
July, 1551, and Nadals De Studiis Societatis, completed a short 
time after, made provision for teaching the elements of reading 
and writing. At Messina this ABC class had been taught by one 
of the more advanced students of grammar.* It is probable that 
Ignatius wished the class, if included in the curriculum, to be in 
the hands of a Jesuit teacher. But the increase of secondary schools 
assumed by the Society and the dearth of teachers made it im- 
practicable to continue the ABC instruction. Hence his order, when 
the Roman College was opened, to drop it. A little later he sent 
a similar order to superiors of the other colleges.* But it was not 
easy to effect. Some of the colleges had already admitted large 
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numbers of ABC students and thus established a tradition. The 
townspeople and some of the principal benefactors of the Jesuit 
schools protested vigorously against a change. When the situation 
was explained to Ignatius he committed its adjustment to the 
judgment of the Rectors, but added that the order was to be 
enforced as soon as conditions permitted.** 

The second of the new regulations had to do with the punish- 
ment of pupils. Nadal first brought up the subject in 1549 when 
he wrote for advice relative to the discipline at Messina. Ignatius 
replied on June 22 that there were three possible ways of punishing 
delinquents: (1) let the pupils punish one another, or (2) let one 
punish all the others, or (3) let an outsider be appointed as Correc- 
tor, and let him punish all delinquencies.” In succeeding com- 
munications to superiors he severely forbade the teachers them- 
selves to lay hands on the pupils, and insisted that wherever possible 
an extern should be hired to perform the task. The Roman College 
set an example by procuring a Corrector and paying him a yearly 
stipend of forty scudi.” From the very beginning the Society took 
a stand against harsh and inhuman disciplinary measures. It did 
not believe in a regime of flogging. Nevertheless it saw that boys 
sometimes needed to be punished, and when parents protested 
against it, as they did in certain parts of Italy, Ignatius replied that 
discipline must be maintained; in case of opposition from parents 
one of three things was to be done: the boys were either to be 
admonished verbally, or punished (though not whipped), or sent 
away from the school.* That this direction by no means settled the 
difficulties attending the rule will be seen from a succeeding 
chapter on the colleges of Italy. But in general the Society’s schools 
were able to preserve discipline by the stimulus of honor and 
reward and the fear of disgrace rather than by blows.* 

The regulations drawn up by Ignatius for the Roman College 
thus served as guiding principles on such matters as the admission 
and care of students, aims of education, customs of the school and 
its discipline. But soon need was felt for a more developed pro- 
gram of studies and methods, and hence the plan of Messina, 
spoken of in the preceding chapter, was sent for and became 
operative in the autumn of 1551. Documentary evidence shows 
that the Roman authorities adopted the Messina program with 
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but one major modification. They divided the secondary curriculum 
into seven classes or grades instead of five.” The new order of 
classes was thus, Grammar V, IV, Il, IL, I, Humanities, Rhetoric. 
A manuscript custom book dating from this period gives the 
following program and class schedule for the fifth and lowest 
grammar class:* 


Program (N.B. The pupils must know how to read and write): 

1. Rudiments of the Latin language. 

2. Declensions, conjugations, simple sentences. 

3. Other parts of speech and the Concordances (i.e., the rules of agree- 
ment). 

4. Introductory reading of Cicero to acquire a taste for the language 
and to apply the precepts learned from the grammar. 

5. The lessons must be committed to memory, and twice daily the 
pupils will repeat the lessons either to the teacher or to the Decurio. 

6. Pupils entering the class from other schools must remain in it until 
they know thoroughly the declensions and conjugations. 

7. At the end of six months the better pupils of the class are to be 
examined by the Prefect of Studies, and those judged worthy of promo- 
tion are to be sent to the next class. 

8. The examination may be conducted either privately or, to arouse 
interest among the other students, publicly. 


Class Schedule 
Morning: 
1. For half an hour the pupils will recite their lessons from memory 
to the student captains (decuriones), the teacher acting as supervisor. 
2. The next hour will be spent on Latin declensions and conjugations. 
3. A half hour will next be spent in reading selected letters of Cicero. 
4. During the last half hour the pupils will do Latin exercises. 


Afternoon: 
1. Recitation of lessons for half an hour. 
2. An hour's exercise in declensions, conjugations and the Con- 


cordances. 
3. À half hour will next be spent on the eight parts of speech and on 


the genders of nouns. 
4. The final half hour will be allowed for solving doubts, consulting 


with the teacher, etc. 
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Remarks for the Teacher: 

1. It will be useful if the teacher begins early to question the pupils ## 
Latin and if he sees to it that their replies are given in a clear tone of 
voice. 

2. Promotion is to be carefully graded step by step; and no one should 
be sent to a higher grade before he is master of the work assigned to the 
lower grade. 

3. There is to be no annual vacation in this class; but during July and 
August the number of class periods will be reduced. 


IV. Father Nadal's Ordo Studiorum 


Father Nadal had already contributed substantially to the devel- 
opment of a system of studies for the Roman College. For it was 
he more than anyone else that shaped the 1551 program of Messina. 
But now he was to make a further contribution. From 1552 to 
1557 he was occupied, as Ignatius’ representative, in promulgating, 
explaining, and enforcing the Constitutions of the Society in Sicily, 
Spain, Italy, Portugal, and Germany. Then in the beginning of 
1557 he was appointed Prefect of Studies in the Roman College, an 
office which he held again in 1559; and from 1564 to 1566 he 
served as Rector of the college. While acting as foreign represen- 
tative for Ignatius, no small part of his task was to provide the 
Society’s schools with an efficient and somewhat uniform system 
of studies. And it was undoubtedly during this time that he began 
a revaluation of the plan embraced in his De Studiis Societatis, 
testing it in the light of wider experience and adapting it to vary- 
ing conditions. The result was a new Ordo Studiorum, completed 
in all probability during his terms of office at the Roman College.” 

The new Order of Studies was not, however, drawn up exclu- 
sively or primarily for the Roman College, but for Nadal's own 
use in his capacity as Visitor of various Provinces of the Society. 
À certain lack of consecutiveness in its arrangement points to the 
fact that after working it out part by part, as circumstances 
demanded, he united the sections to form a complete order of 
studies. And in this shape much of it was given force in the 
Roman College during Nadal's rectorship. The titles of the ten 
chapters into which it is divided may be set down as they stand: 
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I. Distinction of Classes in Grammar and the Humane Letters. 
IL. The Literary Exercises Proper to the Above-Mentioned Classes. 
III. Exercises in the School of Theology. 
IV. Exercises in the School of Philosophy. 
V. Duties of the Presiding Officer at Public Disputations. 
VI. Method of Procedure to be Observed by Participants in the Dis- 
putations. 
VII. Additional Exercises for the Classes in Humanities. 
VIIL. Some Cautions Concerning Theological Discussions. 
IX. Instruction for the Prefect of Studies. 
X. Rules for Jesuit Students. 


As philosophical and theological studies do not enter into the 
scope of the present inquiry, it is sufficient to call attention to the 
contents of four of the chapters; namely, the first, second, seventh, 
and ninth. The first two chapters restate succinctly and clearly two 
cardinal points of the Jesuit system: Order and Exercise. They 
are worth summarizing here: 


À. Order and Grade of the Classes 


1. Grammar: There are to be three classes, but no ABC class without 
the permission of the General. The length of each class is not fixed; it is 
to be determined by the progress of individual students, Some will need 
more than a year for each of the three divisions of grammar; some less 
than a year. No promotion is to take place until the pupil has mastered 
the subject matter prescribed for each class. For admission to the class of 
Humanities the pupil must have mastered thoroughly the whole of Latin 
grammar and given proof of his knowledge in an examination, that is, 
he must be able to write and speak Latin proprie et pure et absque vitio, 
and he must show he has some sense of the elegantia of the language. 

2. Humanities: The length of this class will ordinarily be #w0 years 
or more on account of the wide range of its subject matter. In it Greek is 
begun, there being a half hour period daily for the rudiments, then an 
hour daily for the more difficult work of reading authors. The subject 
matter of the class is style-(copia et elegantia), poetry, Greek. 

3. Rhetoric: An hour is devoted to the precepts of oratory; another 
hour to the Latin authors, and a third to Greek. This will be the case 
whenever Greek is taught by the professor of rhetoric, unless he finds 
three hours a day too much, in which event the Latin and Greek authors 
may be explained on alternate days. If separate teachers are employed, 
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one for Latin, another for Greek, then both subjects will be taught 
daily. The subject matter of this class is eloquentia perfect. 


B. Exercises 


Plenty of exercises must accompany the explanation of rules and the 
reading of the authors. These may be ordinary or extraordinary exer- 
cises; but let there be exercises at every turn and every day. For instance, 
after each prelection given by the teacher, let someone briefly repeat e 
vestigio the points of the lesson. The ordinary exercises are: short repeti- 
tion after each prelection; exercises of memory; written compositions in 
conjunction with the prelection, and these should be as often as possible 
— creberrime; exercises in phrases, words, synonyms, elegant expressions, 
etc.; and finally the weekly repetition both by means of question and 
answer (conducted by the teacher) and by means of a contest between 
two sides or various members of the class, Other extraordinary exercises, 
to be used now and again, will be described in Chapter VII. 


The chapter which Nadal devotes to the Prefect of Studies has 
the importance of being probably the first attempt to define the 
duties of that official in a series of rules. It is interesting to find 
that the old title of “Superintendent of Studies” is nowhere used 
in these rules, and that, contrary to the earlier definition of the 
Superintendent’s function, the Prefect is made subordinate to the 
Rector of the college. This makes it clear that the decree of the 
Second General Congregation (1565) had been passed before 
Nadal gave the final revision to his rules. A further importance 
attaches to the rules for the Prefect in that they anticipate, fre- 
quently in phraseology as well as in content, the “Rules of the 
Prefect of Lower Studies” contained in the 1599 Rario. The follow- 
ing ten rules may be cited from Nadal’s document: 


1. The Prefect of Studies is the Rector’s assistant in whatever pertains 
to the administration of studies. 

2. He shall see to it that examiners (appointed by the Rector) are 
available to examine the fitness of new students, and when such students 
present themselves for admission to the school, the Prefect should indi- 
cate to what examiner they are to be sent. Upon seeing the report of the 
examiner the Prefect will assign the new student to that class for which 
he seems fitted. 

3. He will keep a list of all the students according to classes, deleting 
the names of those who leave the school or are sent away. 

4. He should consult the Rector about the time to be assigned for the 
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reopening of the school year and for the promotion of students to higher 
classes. At the beginning of the school year it is customary to hold public 
exercises in the various faculties, and to stage a drama or at least a 
dialogue, together with orations, verses, etc. 

5. He should submit a list of the class texts to the Rector for his ap- 
proval, and then see to it that booksellers have a sufficient supply of the 
texts for all the students. No less care should be taken of the needs of the 
teachers, in which matter the Prefect should be indulgent, getting them 
any books that may be necessary or useful for their work. 

6. Some days before the beginning of the school year he should remind 
the Rector to appoint teachers to conduct the examinations for promo- 
tion, at which he himself should be present even though he does not 
examine. Each teacher will give the Prefect a list of the pupils he con- 
siders fit for promotion, and these only will be examined. After receiving 
the results of the examinations the Prefect will, through the Rector, give 
authority to the promotion of the successful candidates. A second promo- 
tion takes place at Easter. 

7. The Prefect should have copies of all the rules and regulations per- 
taining to studies, such as the rules for the classes, class exercises, pro- 
fessors, and any special instructions issued by the Rector. 

8. It will be his particular duty to visit the classrooms while classes are 
in session to observe what methods are employed by the teachers and 
whether they follow the rules laid down for their class as to subject 
matter, exercises, and so forth. He should find out too, whether they 
give satisfaction to their pupils and what progress the pupils are making; 
but he must not give public admonitions or reprehensions to the teachers. 
This is to be done, if need be, in private; if the admonition has no effect, 
he should refer the matter to the Rector. 

9. He must with peculiar diligence impress upon the teachers the 
necessity of training their pupils in Christian virtue no less than in learn- 
ing. To this end the usual exercises of devotion should not be omitted: 
attendance at Mass, sermons and the explanation of the catechism, 
monthly confession, and such other exercises as may seem useful. More- 
over, in the explanation of the grammar or the classical authors, the 
teachers should take whatever occasion offers itself to inculcate moral 
lessons likely to be of advantage to the pupils. 

10. He should give proper attention to the material wants of the school, 
such as the provision of benches and a teacher’s rostrum in each class- 
room, the repair of broken equipment, and similar matters. 


Finally, Chapter VII of Nadals Ordo Srudiorum must be 
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elaborated here at some length. It is captioned, Addita quaedam 
exercitiis literarum humaniorum, and sets forth a séries of 
extraordinary class exercises with particular reference to the 
classes of Humanities and Rhetoric. Again Nadal sketches the 
rules embodied nearly thirty-five years later in the definitive 
Ratio. The first five of his recommendations may be translated as 
they stand; the last will call for some further illustration. 


1. In all the classes it will be well at times to hold a contest for the 
leadership of the class, either all or a selected group taking part in the 
competition. Similarly let there be frequent written exercises in the ex- 
pression of ideas in appropriate Latin style, the teacher proposing some 
topic suitable for a thorough drill in the copia verborum et rerum. 

2. In Humanities and Rhetoric there should be place for ex tempore 
exercises on a proposed topic both in Latin and in Greek, and occasionally 
also in verse. This exercise could in due proportion be extended to the 
classes of grammar. 

3. Also in Humanities and Rhetoric, after the rules of historical narra- 
tive have been explained, the professor could suggest a subject and pro- 
vide certain materials for composing a brief history in Latin, and the 
same could be done toward composing a dialogue or comedy. 

4. The writing of orations is of special importance. To give more 
definite scope to the exercise, the teacher should assign orations for the 
great feasts of the year, for the Circumcision, the feast of the dedication 
of the college church, Christmas, the Assumption. On such occasions the 
oration ought to be recited publicly in the church. 

5. Likewise an occasional exercise in Latin oratorical debate is to be 
recommended. Each side would have a leader whose task would be to 
outline the subject and state the case pro and contra. There could be few 
or many speakers according to circumstances. At the close of the debate, 
the leader on each side should be allowed a peroration, after which the 
judge should render his decision, also in the form of a speech. This exer- 
cise would afford a suitable opportunity for inviting the townspeople and 
friends of the college to witness a specimen of the students’ work. 


The last of Nadal's recommendations occupies two and a half 
pages of printed text. It is a detailed account of the Disrributio 
Praemiorum, which afterwards became one of the prominent 
factors in the Jesuit system of education. Directed to stimulate the 
spirit of emulation in the student body, the awarding of prizes for 
scholastic ability and progress was first sanctioned in the Society 
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by a decree of the First General Congregation in 1558. The con- 
cession read that “small gifts, commonly called prizes, may be 
offered and awarded to the extern students in order to incite 
them to study.”* 

Whether this decree referred to the pæblic distribution of prizes, 
is not clear from the wording of the decree; but in practice it was 
given such an interpretation. The documents relating to the 
Spanish and Portuguese colleges of this period show that there was 
a gradual development from giving prizes within the class to the 
public and solemn distribution once or twice a year. Thus at 
Placencia prizes were awarded privately as early as 1556. In the 
following year they were distributed publicly at Coimbra; the 
ceremony included the reading of the compositions submitted by 
the successful contestants, the recitation of a Latin oration before 
the awarding of prizes for Latin composition, and of a Greek 
oration prior to the awards for Greek composition.” The same 
type of ceremony was repeated at Coimbra in 1558 and 1559, and 
thus became an annual solemnity.” Contemporaneously the practice 
was introduced into the other colleges of Spain and Portugal. Thus, 
writing in 1559, a teacher at Lisbon described the distribution of 
that year in these terms:* 


Minor prizes were awarded in the classes. Then we announced a con- 
test in composition, the winners of which would receive prizes at a public 
gathering of invited guests. Students from the five classes who merited 
first places in Latin prose were called to the platform to receive their 
prizes. As the prizes were distributed, a chorus of voices sounded sapphic 
praises. In like manner prizes were awarded for excellence in Greek prose 
and for verse composition. 


There is abundant evidence, too, to show that the custom had 
been taken up in the German countries. At Cologne, for instance, 
prizes were given in 1558 to the three best students in the class of 
Rhetoric." It seems certain that Father Nadal had something to 
do with the spread of the practice in Germany. He had seen it 
carried out in the College of Coimbra in 1561. “I attended,” he 
wrote, “the solemnity of the distribution accompanied by the recita- 
tion of epigrams and the holding of disputations. I was glad to see 
these exercises and heartily approved of them.” In the following 
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year, while visiting the college at Munich, he left a memorial in 
which, among other things, he said that prizes should be awarded 
to the students for excellence in Latin writing, and the distribution 
should take place at the Renovatio Studiorum.* 

One further instance of the spread of the distribution of prizes. 
Schmid, the historian of the Bohemian Province of the Order, 
states that on October 24, 1563, a public distribution of prizes took 
place in the College of Prague and thenceforward became an 
annual event. He writes:** 


On the 24th of October an oration in our church in praise of learning 
gave an auspicious beginning to the reopening of classes. On successive 
days there were disputations in theology, philosophy and rhetoric; epi- 
grams and other types of verses were recited; and last of all the students 
staged a comedy, Philopedius. With the opening of school, contests were 
held in the classes to choose those who were worthy of being promoted 
to a higher class. At the close of the competition the Rector assembled 
the students and after complimenting them on their endeavors, dis- 
tributed prizes, namely, beautifully embossed books, images and other 
enticing gifts (Hbellos aureolos, icunculas, dliaque illicia iuventutis) to 
the victors. 


This distribution was even less public than those held in Spain 
and Portugal. For, though it took place before the student body, 
it was without the attendance of invited guests. Nevertheless it was 
public as distinguished from the private awards within the 
individual classes. 

But the distribution which Father Nadal had in mind when he 
worked out his Ordo Studiorum was that held at the Roman 
College on November 5, 1564. Many descriptions of this event have 
been handed down in contemporary and modern histories, some 
of which by an odd exaggeration have called the Roman distribu- 
tion the first ever held in the schools of the Society.‘ The state- 
ment is made to rest on the authority of Sacchini, the historian of 
the Society for that period. The point is hardly worth laboring; 
yet it seems that only a rather forced rendering of Sacchini's 
words will yield the desired proof. He says: “Hoc primum anno 
Romae Latinas Graecasque litteras et cloquentiam discentibus 
praemia publice distributa."* Does this mean that the distribution 
was the first held at Rome, or that it was the first of all such 
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distributions? The former seems the direct and simple sense of the 
Latin sentence, No matter. If Sacchinis words were meant to 
convey the impression that the Roman distribution of 1564 was 
the first of its kind in the Society's colleges, then the good historian 
was guilty of the proverbial Homeric nod: other distributions 
preceded it, and they were so well described by the fathers of 
Spain and Portugal in the letters they sent to Rome, that it is 
hard to believe that Sacchini would not have noted and made 
allowance for their priority over the Roman event. 

At any rate, the distribution at Rome was highly important for 
three reasons. First, because Father Nadal was present to give it 
a proper place in his Order of Studies, and more than likely also 
to inaugurate and direct it, since he was Rector of the college at 
the time. Secondly, because Father Perpinian was in Rome to write 
the rules for both the contest and the distribution. Thirdly, be- 
cause the influence of the Roman College gave a decided impetus 
to the popularization of the competitive awards in the Society's 
schools. 

On the day following the first distribution in Rome, Polanco 
wrote this description of it to the Jesuits in Spain: 


On the fifth day of the month, the students performed a dialogue 
which treated of the proper aim of studies. Then prizes were awarded to 
those who had signalized themselves in Latin and Greek composition, 
verse as well as prose. The prizes consisted of beautifully bound books 
donated by one of the eminent Cardinals who was present for the 
ceremony. All were gratified with the event, and the students themselves 
were animated with a desire to excel in their studies. 


A little later, Perpinian described the same event to his friend 
Father Adorno in Milan, and thys by degrees the report of the 
distribution of prizes held at Rome spread far and wide, to every 
country which had representatives in Rome. 

Returning now to Father Nadal's commentary on the distribu- 
tion, it will be worth while to translate the major portions of his 
recommendation, both because it is accurate and detailed, and 
because the distribution of prizes became in the Ratio Studiorum 
one of the most important occurrences of the scholastic year. His 
account is as follows: 
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There is another type of exercise common to all the classes, a contest in 
composition, which takes place annually. Prizes are offered to the stu- 
dents who compose prose orations and poems, in Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew. The prizes are beautifully bound books containing the works 
of the classical writers, the New Testament, devotional treatises, writing- 
books and rosaries. The major prizes, destined for the higher classes, are 
donated by some bishop or leading citizen.#* Their value will be in pro- 
portion to the donor’s munificence. If the college must supply the prizes, 
they will of necessity be as inexpensive as possible. Donors may be sought 
for the prizes. 

The method of conducting the contest is this: Beginning with the 
lowest class in which compositions are written, and extending to the 
class of Rhetoric, the students will compose according to the grade of 
their class on an assigned topic. Those who have ability in writing verse 
may write a poem of an assigned length and genre. Students of Greek 
may enter the contest in Greek prose and verse; and so also of Hebrew. 
All of the compositions are to be written ex fempore, at one sitting and 
within a specified period of time. One of the teachers and one of the 
judges will preside to see that no extraneous help is given to the con- 
testants. As each pupil finishes his task he will sign his name to his 
composition and hand it to the presiding judge, who in turn will bring 
all the compositions to the Rector. For it is the Rector's privilege to 
group the compositions and submit them to be adjudged. 

The judges will be two Jesuits (exclusive of the teachers of the classes 
entered in the competition) and a third person from outside the college 
who may be qualified for the task. The judges will examine the papers 
and assign two places, first and second, to each group of compositions. 
Judgment will be considered final if two of the judges are in agreement; 
otherwise the Rector will make the decision after conferring with the 
judges. 

After a decision has been reached in regard to the various groups of 
papers, the Rector will assign some feast for the distribution of prizes 
and see to it that the hall is suitably prepared for the occasion. One of 
the students will be trained to recite an introductory poem from the 
stage, in which he will explain the purpose of the solemnity and its 
method of procedure. Then turning to the judges, as if asking authority 
from them, he will begin to proclaim the names of the successful con- 
testants, using some such formula as Ouod Felix Faustumque Sit Rei- 
publicaæe Litterariae, Nostro Collegio, Vobisque Omnibus. . . . The first 
prize for Latin prose is awarded to . . .# Pausing for a moment before 
naming the fortunate contestant, so as to arouse expectation in the 
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audience, he will then pronounce in clear tones the full name of the 
student whose composition has merited the first prize. Immediately after 
the announcement, the orchestra will sound a salvo to the victor. A$ soon 
as the student hears his name called out, he will go to the stage to 
receive his award from the hands of the extern judge. The others will 
follow in order. As each victor receives his prize, one of the students 
will recite or chant two verses of praise followed by another couplet 
counselling modesty and humility.4 

When the distribution is over, another of the pupils will address the 
assembly, exhorting the victors to bear their honors modestly, inciting the 
unsuccessful contestants to emulation and greater efforts, and thanking 
the audience for its gracious presence at the exercise. If possible a short 
dialogue should be recited in conjunction with the distribution of prizes. 
If this is not possible, then the procedure will be as outlined above. 


Thus far Father Nadal's description and recommendation. Its 
place in the making of the Rario may be judged by comparing it 
with the prescriptions embodied in the various editions of the Rario 
which recall Nadal's exposition even in phraseology. 

But there was another member of the Roman College concerned 
in the distribution of 1564. At that time Father Perpinian, professor 
of Rhetoric, wrote a series of rules for the contest and for the 
distribution itself. As he had been one of the judges of the contest 
in 1564, he was in a position to know its intimate details; and 
indeed he had judged similar contests in Portugal before going to 
Rome.” That his rules were written either in 1564 or shortly after- 
wards, is evident from the fact that he left Rome the following year 
and died in France in 1566. Nearly two hundred years later Father 
Lazeri discovered the rules, signed by Perpinian, among a number 
of his manuscript letters; so he published them in the life he was 
writing of Perpinian.* But as a matter of fact they had already 
been published almost 42 litteram in the 1501 Ratio.” The brief 
foreword, not transcribed in the Rafio, aptly states the object of the 
competition: “Since the annual competitive awards are such potent 
factors in inciting students of the Humanities to a desire of study 
—a thing we have had ample experience of—it does not seem 
to me that we who give so much thought and labor to the in- 
struction of youth should overlook this excellent means of inspiring 
emulation” He then assigns a list of prizes to be offered. 
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In the First Class (which is that of Rhetoric), six prizes are offered: 
two for Latin prose, two for Latin verse and two for Greek. 

In the Second Class (which is that of Humanities), there are six prizes 
offered as above. 

In the Third Class (that of First Grammar) four prizes are offered: 
two for Latin prose and two for Latin verse. 

In the Fourth Class (that of Second Grammar), there will be a private 
distribution at the conclusion of the public ceremony. 


This latter rule relative to the Fourth Class, it may be noted, 
was modified in the Rario of 1591 (which reports the rest of Perpi- 
nian’s list verbatim) to read that “in the Fourth Class two prizes 
will be offered for Latin prose, or more than two if the number 
of students is very large.” 

In Perpinian’s document there follow ten rules pertaining to 
the contest itself, and finally this notice about the private awards 
for the lower classes: “In giving prizes in the lower classes, which 
is to be done privately, the same rules in general will apply. But 
if several of the students seem equally worthy of an award, let 
it be given to him who has distinguished himself in learning the 
Christian doctrine.” 


V. Summary and Conclusion 


The foundation and development of the Roman College had 
an immense influence in fashioning the Society’s educational sys- 
tem. Ignatius had foreseen this and planned carefully to effect it. 
He did not live to witness the full success of what he initiated; but 
even before his death in 1556 the college gave excellent promise 
of substantial and continued progress. Nadal's genius for organiza- 
tion and Perpinian’s brilliance as a teacher and orator, together 
with the co-operation of other able teachers, helped toward the 
realization of Ignatius’ ideal. And yet the college was not altogether 
out of its experimental stage. Its rapid expansion from a bare 
hundred pupils and two classes in 1551 to nearly a thousand pupils 
grouped under three faculties in 1565 entailed many adjustments in 
organization, curriculum, and methods. Nadal's attempt to make 
some of these has been recorded here; the continuation of his work 
by Father Ledesma from 1565 to 1575 will be chronicled in future 
chapters. 
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Notes to Chapter III 


© Mon. Ignat., 1 ser. Il, 448. 

? Chron., Il, 165; Mon. Ignat., \ ser., III, 252 ff. The sum given by Borgia 
Was 4,432 scudi. Besides, he added two codicils to his testament directing that 
1,500 scudi be given annually to the Roman College (S. Franc. Borgia, I, 
555, 563). À third provision was for 1,000 scudi a year to be contributed by 
his sons Charles and John Borgia (Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., III, 433). 

* Chron., IL, 165, 166. Ignatius wished to name the college after Borgia; but 
since the Duke was opposed to this, he called it the Roman College. 

“From a manuscript document, Origine del Collegio Romano e suoi pro- 
gressi, cited by Rinaldi, La Fondazione del Collegio Romano, p. 31. Ignatius 
gave orders in 1552 that a similar tablet should announce the opening of the 
College of Naples (Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., IV, 109). 

° Chron., II, 166; Rinaldi, op. cit. P- 33. 

See Mon. Ignat., 1 ser. IV, 59, 260, letters of Polanco under date of 
January 1 and June r, 1552. 

* Rinaldi, op. cir., Chapters III-X, who gives an extensive account of the 
financial troubles of the college. Unfortunately Rinaldi barely touches upon 
educational matters in connection with the college. 

S Cf. Appendix B. 

* Orlandino, Hist. Soc. lesu Pars Prima, Lib. XI, nn. 6, 7, gives a graphic 
account of these disturbances. They are mentioned, too, in a letter of Polanco 
to Frusius and other superiors of the Order, January 23, 1552 (Mon. Ignat., 
I ser., IV, 111). Cf. also CAron., II, 421. 

"These contemporary documents are in Polanci Complementa, 2 vols.; 
Epist. P. Nadal, Vols. I, Il; and Chron., Vols. III-VI. Sommervogel has re- 
printed a rare catalogue of the Jesuit staff and students of the Roman College 
in 1561 under the title of Les Jésuites de Rome et de Vienne en M.D.LXI. 

2 The instruction is in Mon. Paedagogica, pp. 604 ff. 

12 C£. Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., II, 26. John Baptist Romano, whose name orig- 
inally was Elian, was born of Jewish parents at Alexandria. Frusius converted 
him at Venice in 1551 and shortly afterwards Ignatius accepted him for the 
Society. He taught at the Roman College and the Pope employed him on a 
number of important diplomatie missions (Sommervogel, Bibliothèque de la 
Compagnie de Jésus, TI, col. 379; and CAron., II, 215, 216, n. 110). 

1 Torsellinrs letter is cited-by Rinaldi, op. cir., pp. 38, 30. 

14 For notices of these men and the letters calling them to Rome, cf. Mon. 
Ignat., 1 ser., V, 312, 612,° 613, 622, etc. 

5 Aguilera, Provinciae Siculae Soc. lesu Ortus et Res Gestae, I, 103, gives 
particulars of those sent from Messina. The names of the others are in Mon. 
Ignat., I ser., V, passim. 

26 Polanco gives the list (Mon. Ignat., I ser., V, 655, 656). 
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17 This remarkable letter is in Mon. Ignar., I ser., IV, 684-690. 

18 Cf. Mon. Paedagogica, pp. 604 seq,. 

19 Je is true, however, that the men who contributed in largest measure to 
the making of the Rario were Spaniards: Ignatius, Nadal, Ledesma, Polanco, 
Perpinian, Laynez, Borgia, Domenech. Soarez, the author of the Rhetoric 
which was recommended by the Ratio, was also a Spaniard; Alvarez, the 
author of the Latin grammar used throughout the Society, a Portuguese. 
Other nations, of course, contributed. no mean share. Italy was represented 
by Cardulo among the first, and afterwards by Possevino, Maffei, Benci, Tor- 
sellini, Tucci, and Negrone; France by Frusius (des Freux) and Pelletier; 
Germany by Canisius, Kessel, Clavius (Klau) and Pontanus (Spanmuller). 

20 These regulations form an appendix to the instruction written by Igna- 
tius for the Rector of the Roman College. Their title is “Quomodo Rector 
gerere se debeat erga iuventutem externam, Collegii lectiones frequentare 
volentem.” Cf. Mon. Paedagogica, pp. 612, 613. 

# The restriction of ABC pupils is in Reg. Prov., 21, n. 1 (Pachtler, op. cit., 
Il, 256); and the rule concerning the Corrector in Reg. Praef. Stud. Infer., 
38-41 (Pachtler, II, 368). Ignatius also included these regulations in the 
Constitutions, IV Part, Ch. XII, C, and Ch. VII, 2 and D. 

2? Lit. Quad., 1, 340. 

2% Letters under date of Nov. 14, 1551 (Mon. Ignat., I ser., III, 722, 724). See 
also Pachtler, op. ci., I, 311. 

#4 Cf. Chron., III, 26; IV, 101. 

25 Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., II, 442. 

#5 Chron., I, 9, 10. The following rules of the Corrector, written by Nadal 
in 1561, 1562 for the Spanish and Portuguese colleges, are pertinent here. 
(x) He is to punish the pupils, not as he judges fit, but solely at the bidding 
of one of the teachers or the Rector or the Prefect of Studies. (2) Punishment 
for ordinary faults will be six blows and not more than eight; graver faults 
are to be punished as the Rector or the teacher decides. (3) He must be 
present during Mass, sermons and all assemblies of the students, and before 
classes convene in the morning and afternoon. (4) He must comport himself 
with dignity before the students. (5) He must not accept presents from the 
pupils nor become familiar with them, lest this impede the free exercise of his 
office. Let him be obedient to the teachers and the Rector, following their 
advice in all that pertains to his office. He should be of good character and 
give good example (Mon. Paedagogica, p. 643). 

#7 Ignatius to Father Girardin, May 14, 1552 (Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., IV, 240). 

#8 This is the norm set in the Ratio of 1599, Reg. Comm. Prof. Class. Infer. 
39: “Spe honoris ac praemii metuque dedecoris magis quam verberibus.” 

#* Manuscript Consuetudines Coll. Rom., cited by Rinaldi, op. cit., p. 112. 
Father Ledesma’s programs also show that the seven-class arrangement was 
in vogue at Rome (cf. Mon. Paedagogica, pp. 349, 383, 384). 

#0 Rinaldi, op. cit., pp. 113, 114. 

The Ordo Studiorum has been edited in Mon. Paedagogica, Document 
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11, pp. 107-140. No date is assigned to it there, but mention of the solemn 
distribution of prizes held in the Roman College in 1564 and the rules for the 
Prefect of Studies furnish ground for assigning 1565 as the date of its 
completion. 

Cf. Supra, Ch. II, ad finem and note 34. 

** Decree 123 (Institutum Soc. lesu, ed. Florentiae, II, 184): “Petcbatur 
etiam: an essent proponenda et danda munuscula quaedam, quae praemia 
vocant, scholasticis externis, ut ea ratione inflammarentur ad studia litterarum. 
Placuit proponi et dari.” 

%4 Litr, Quad., IV, 17, 18. 

% Jbid., V, 940. 

*Ibid., VI, 138, 360. See also Jbid., VI, 738: the king donated the prizes at 
Coimbra in 1560 — “Para los quales dié el rej veinte ducados.” And Franco, 
Synopsis Annalium Soc. lesu in Lusitania (p. 81, n. 5) writes of Coimbra 
under date of 1568: “Data in theatrum tragoedia de filio prodigo, antequam 
decernerentur praemia litterariis in arena victoribus, quae solebat suis expensis 
largiri Episcopus.” 

7 Litt. Quad., VI, 282. 

58 Jbid., VI, 14. 

%9 Epist. P. Nadal, II, 76. 

° Mon. Paedagogica, p. 706: “In renovatione studiorum orationes, carmina, 
disputationes habeantur; praemia is, qui optime componunt, decernantur.” 

“ Schmidl, Historiae Soc. lesu Provinciae Bohemiae Pars Prima, Lib. Il, 
nn. 174-176, p. 182. 

“? For example, Gaudeau, De Petri loannis Perpiniani Vita et Operibus, p. 
126, says that the distributio of Rome “prima fuit omnium quae unquam in 
collegiis habitae sint”— which seems quite a different statement from that 
of Sacchini. Likewise Father R. de Scorraille says in his article, “Les Distri- 
butions de Prix dans les collèges,” in Études for Aug. 1879 (p. 279): “Telle 
fut la première distribution solennelle des prix,” and he adds: “Du collège 
Romain les distributions publiques de prix passèrent, dans le monde entier, 
à tous les collèges de Jésuites et de ceux-ci aux autres” (Jbid., p. 281). In a 
sense the latter statement is correct, inasmuch as the impetus given the event 
by the Roman College insured its spread throughout the schools of the Order; 
but to say or imply that the Jesuits invented the distribution is incorrect. It 
existed long before they opened schools. What they did was to revive the 
prize competitions and give them a new importance in education. Cretineau- 
Joly, Histoire Religieuse, Politique et Littéraire de la Compagnie de Jésus, 1, 
Ch. VI, p. 345, erroneously attributes the origin of the distribution to Laynez, 
no doubt because he happened to be General at the time. 

#3 Sacchini, Hist. Soc. lesu Pars Secunda, Lib. VIII, n. 38. 

4 Polanci Complementa, I, 496. It was Cardinal Alexander Farnese who 
donated the prizes for the Roman distribution (cf, Sacchini, loc. cit.). 

4 The donor of the prizes came to be called the Agonotheta. Thus in 1613 
Petavius dedicated his tragedy Carthaginienses, which was given in conjunc- 
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tion with the distribution of prizes that year, to the patron, “Ioanni Nicolaio 
regiarum rationum in Parisiensi Curia primario praesidi, Nuncupatoria Tra- 
goediae Carthaginiensium, cuius ille Agonotheta fuerat” (Dionysii Petavii. 
Soc. lesu Epistolarum Libri Tres, Epist. VII). Often enough the colleges found 
liberal patrons. Thus the College of Olmutz was given an annual grant for 
prizes by the Bishop (Schmidl, op. cit., Lib. IV, n. 20), and the colleges of 
France were particularly fortunate in the matter (cf. Rochemonteix, Le 
Collège Henri IV de la Flèche, II, 92 and passim). But there were exceptions. 
Thus when Father Maldonat visited the College of Clermont, Paris, in 1579, 
his memorial sent to the General contained the remark: “Praemia non dantur 
hic, quia non est qui det” (Mon. Paedagogica, p. 711). A similar situation 
arose in Germany, and finally the German superiors petitioned Rome to allow 
the colleges to stand the expense of the prizes. The General replied that this 
could not be allowed, but hoped that donors would soon be found (Pachtler, 
op. cit., II, 221). 

# Benci, in his drama Ergastus, performed for the distribution of prizes in 
the Roman College in 1587, gives this formula for announcing the victors: 


“Honor: Nisi iam molestum est, Fama, da signum tuba, 
Et clara iuvenum nomina e scripto cita. 
Fama: Quod sit bonum felixque pulchris litteris, 
Collegio Romano, et aliis omnibus.” 


(C£. Francisci Benciï e Soc. lesu ncasrus Drama ante distributionem prae- 
miorum in Gymnasio eiusdem Societatis, III Kalend. Novembris 1587.) 
“The verses recited in conjunction with the distribution of 1587, and 
written by Benci (op. cir.), were in praise of the authors whose works were 
awarded as prizes; but occasionally they contained an admonition to emulate 
the qualities of the author. A few specimens may be cited, In the class of 
Rhetoric the works of Virgil and Statius were awarded, with these verses: 


“Carminis si te species Latini 
Tangit, hunc versa studiose et istum: 
Hunc magis. Solus facit hic disertos 
Esse poetas.” 


In the class of Humanities, for Latin prose, the works of Cicero were awarded 
with these verses: 


“Rhetoricae praecepta artis meditare? Magister 
En tibi Romani Tullius eloquii.” 


Also in the class of Humanities, for Greek, the New Testament was awarded 
with these lines: 
“Doctrina et pietas sacro ligantur 
Vinclo: nec poterunt suas obire 
Partes, si dirimas. Dei hinc amorem 
Fac discas simul Atticamque linguam.” 
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“8 C£. Litt. Quad., V, 938-42. 

“ Petri Lazeri Soc. lesu de Vita et Scriptis Petri loannis Perpinian: Dia- 
triba, pp. 161 ff. 

5° Ratio of 1591, pp. 86 ff. These rules have been transcribed by Corcoran, 
Renatae Litterae, pp. 211-214. 

51 Lazeri, op. cit., p. 163. 


CHAPTER IV 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE JESUIT COLLEGES 
OF ITALY, 1550-1585 


HE Roman College had been in session but a few months 

when Ignatius, acceding to insistent petitions from many parts 
of Italy, sent men to open colleges at Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, and 
Florence. This was in the year 1551. In the course of the following 
year schools were begun at Naples, Perugia, Padua, Modena, and 
Gubbio; in 1553 at Tivoli; in 1554 at Argenta and Genoa; in 1555 
at Loreto; and in 1556 at Siena. As had been the case at Rome, the 
Messina program of studies (now referred to in Jesuit documents 
as the Roman plan) became operative in these new Italian colleges. 
Whether consciously or unconsciously, the Jesuit superiors were 
thus submitting their educational ideas to a severe test of experience. 
In no other way, of course, could they hope eventually to fashion 
an instrument at once ideal in conception and serviceable in execu- 
tion. The test in Italy soon pointed to disaster rather than to success, 
for the little group of schools met with such an accumulation of 
difficulties that their very existence was placed in jeopardy. But 
though the trial was bitter, it yielded lessons that were a valuable 
contribution in evolving the Ratio Studiorum. 

The plan of this chapter is to sketch briefly the state of education 
in Italy at the middle of the sixteenth century, then, after indicating 
the general organization of the Italian Jesuit schools, to chronicle 
the special problems they encountered in carrying out their educa- 
tional program, and their attempted solution of them. 


I. Condition of Secondary Education in Italy 


In his voluminous Storia della Letteratura Italiana, Tiraboschi 
devotes three volumes to the literary and artistic life of Italy in the 
sixteenth century. To anyone reading these volumes there must 
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come the realization that despite the enormous number of poets, 
historians, artists, and men of letters who flourished in Italy during 
that century, and despite its renowned universities of Bologna, 
Salerno, Padua, Pavia, Florence, and Rome, there was a notable 
lack of provision for primary and secondary education. Especially 
was this true of the first half of the century. In the course of his 
somewhat uncritical eulogy, Tiraboschi himself gives unconscious 
testimony to the fact by admitting the low estate of humanistic 
studies in the second half of the century,' which was the natural 
consequence of their neglect during the previous period. Some of 
the towns, it is true, could boast of noted teachers of grammar and 
Rhetoric, but they soon were promoted to fill chairs in the univer- 
sities and left no one to continue their work in the smaller centers. 
Too frequently, too, the cultivation of learning was interrupted by 
internecine strife between reigning houses, and for a long time 
after the cessation of war the princes, who had been the chief pa- 
trons of the schools, were unable to continue their subsidies. 

“Occupied in the pursuits of war,” said Marcantonio Majoragio 
in one of his orations to the people of Milan, “the princes neglect 
the pursuits of learning; nor do they in the meantime maintain 
their patronage of the teaching profession. The citizens, on the 
other hand, burdened by the frequent and heavy exactions of 
tribute, are forced to put aside the care of educating their children, 
with the result that the children themselves lose almost completely 
their former ardor for the acquisition of knowledge.”* 

But even in times of peace the schools had no organized educa- 
tional program. Each set up its own requirements, and the methods 
of teaching varied in large measure according to the taste and 
capabilities of individual schoolmasters. What system of teaching 
there was, consisted of an adaptation of the prevailing university 
practice of holding public lectures open to students of all ages with- 
out consideration of fitness or preparation. Thus at Modena the 
scholars attended lectures on Cicero and Virgil before they had 
learned to write! And at Padua they attended courses at the uni- 
versity in law or philosophy while they were studying the Human- 
ities at the Jesuit college." In fact, as Muretus remarked in one of 
his public speeches, in many places the youth of Italy, after acquir- 
ing a smattering of Latin and no Greek, hastened to take up courses 
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in law or medicine as the surest avenues to glory and riches” 
Often enough, too, the public lectures in the humanistic studies 
were few in number and classroom exercises almost totally neg- 
lected.” Besides, the lecturers were not interested primarily in form- 
ing the minds of their disciples, but rather in increasing their 
reputation and emolument by making parade of their learning.’ 
The consequence was that while the precocious student could make 
some progress with the help of his own ability and initiative, the 
ordinary student, on the other hand, knew little more at the end 
of several years of this sort of schooling than he did at the begin- 
ning, and usually he was without solid training either in discipline 
or in piety. 

Though this is not a flattering picture of Italian secondary edu- 
cation in the sixteenth century, nevertheless, allowing for excep- 
tions, it is not at all exaggerated. Further corroboration of the points 
made here may be found in the writings of such scholars as Paul 
Manuzio, Muretus, Latini, Tiraboschi, and the voluminous Jesuit 
correspondence of the time. The essential features drawn here must 
be kept in mind in order properly to visualize the conditions under 
which the group of small Jesuit schools came into being in Italy 
shortly after 1550. 


IL. Scholastic Status of the Jesuit Collèges 


In the correspondence belonging to the period immediately 
following the year 1551, the first point to attract attention is that à 
definite plan of studies had been sent to superiors from Rome with 
the injunction to follow it as closely as circumstances permitted. 
In consequence the colleges were anxious to give assurance that 
they were performing the part assigned to them. Thus Father 
Mercurian, the Rector of the college at Perugia, wrote that the 
method in vogue there was a complete imitation of the Roman 
method —“Imitantur scholae plane Romanam methodum Father 
Bordon sent word from Modena that everything had been set up 
“ut positum est in more Collegii Roman” Similar attestations 
came from Gubbio, Naples, and elsewhere. 

But the colleges were far from uniform either in size or number 
of classes. Some were housed in such cramped quarters that for a 
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time they had to place a strict limit to the enrollment; others, 
though more fortunate in accommodations, could not fill up the 
full complement of classes because the pupils who came to them 
were not suffciently grounded in grammar to begin the classes of 
Humanities or Rhetoric. À few passages from the letters dispatched 
to Rome will illustrate this divergence of circumstances. 

À few months after the inauguration of the College of Naples, 
one of the professors described its status and organization in these 
terms: 


We have ample accommodations in a conspicuous section of the city, a 
church on an adjoining plot, and a chapel of moderate size. After adapt- 
ing the building to school purposes, we announced the opening of classes 
in the humanities. On an appointed day one of the staff explained in a 
public speech the purpose of our educational program, and another 
delivered an oration in praise of language study. At the outset we divided 
the pupils into four classes, but before long the increase in numbers made 
it necessary to add a fifth. The class of Latin rudiments uses the grammar 
of Pelison, and studies, too, the Disticha de Moribus of Cato and the 
catechism. The Latin grammar of Despauterius is used in the inter- 
mediate grammar class, together with the Moralia of Severus Sulpicius. 
There is always an abundance of classroom exercises, such as repetitions, 
written work, etc. The upper grammar class studies Latin syntax, using 
Despauterius’ book for the purpose. The Latin authors read in this class 
are the Letters of Cicero and the Bucolics of Virgil; in composition the 
work is modelled on Cicero’s letters. The class of Humanities embraces a 
wide range of reading in the Latin authors, including the Aeneid, the 
De Amicitia and many others. Contests and declamations are insisted on 
in this class. There is a separate class devoted to Greek. After they have 
mastered the elements of the language, the students read Hesiod. There 
is also a class in Hebrew. In respect of the number of students, 300 were 
examined at the opening of the college, but since then the number has 
steadily increased. After submitting to examination the students were as- 
signed to their proper classes and their names written in the catalogue of 
the college. All make a monthly confession and those who are of age 
receive Holy Communion; many indeed do this weekly. 


À less ambitious organization existed at Perugia, where there 
were only a hundred pupils (1552), divided into three classes, but 
“all engaged in laying a good foundation in Latin grammar. Only 
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the highest class does any reading of authors, these being Cicero's 
Letters and Virgil's Bucolics. Exercises of many kinds accompany 
all the lessons.” 

There were four classes at Modena in February, 1553, “each or- 
dered according to the capacity of the pupils and each with its own 
teacher. The students have been making such rapid progress that 
a few days ago we promoted ten from the third class to the second, 
and also à number from the second class to the first. Confessions 
and other similar spiritual duties are regulated by the custom of 
the Society." 

The Rector of the college at Venice was full of hope for his 
charges, who, though few in number and housed in poor quarters, 
were obedient and willing. “Twice a week,” he wrote, “there is a 
contest among the students of the upper class; the victor being 
crowned with a laurel and his achievement celebrated in verse by 
other members of the class. These contests have stimulated the 
students’ interest and furthered their determination to excel in their 
studies.”"* 

It will have been remarked that these excerpts from ‘contem- 
porary documents do not give an adequate notion of the applica- 
tion of the full plan of studies to the colleges of Italy. Nor could 
it be expected that the writers would specify all the details of the 
plan in their letters: they knew what the plan was, and were 
satisfied to indicate how it was being carried out in its essential 
features; namely, in the division of classes, the thorough attention 
to grammar, promotion of students, frequent class exercises and 
concern for the spiritual training of the students. In these matters 
the collèges were in entire accord with the Roman prescriptions. 

On only one or two important points was there a divergence of 
practice. One of these had to do with Greek. The Roman plan 
called for the parallel study of Latin and Greek in the classes of 
Humanities and Rhetoric, making Greek an equal requirement 
with Latin. But not all of the Italian colleges conformed at once 
to this arrangement. Thus at Genoa, Greek was taught as a separate 
subject to those who wished to study it. This is surprising in view 
of the fact that the classes there had been ordered by Father Nadal, 
who was responsible for the Society's move to co-ordinate Latin 
and Greek and make both obligatory on all the students of the 
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higher classes. It seems probable that the exception at Genoa was 
made in deference to an age-old Italian custom of holding public 
lectures on Greek. The Society needed the good will of the Genoese, 
and it was not yet strong enough to bend time-honored scholastic 
traditions to the shape of its new system. By degrees, however, 
Greck was given its proper order in the schedule, as at Bologna and 
Perugia in 1554, and at Loreto in 1556.” 

Another aspect of the Roman plan about which there was a 
diversity of judgment in Italy concerned the statute prohibiting 
annual vacations in the two lower grammar classes and allowing 
only a week in the upper grammar class. The excessive heat of the 
Italian summer made it necessary at least to mitigate the burden of 
six hours of class a day. So the colleges seem to have used discretion 
in the matter. Superiors at Naples wrote that during the summer 
months the schedule had been reduced to two hours in the morn- 
ing and a like number in the afternoon. And when the Rector of 
the college at Venice sought advice on the subject from Polanco, 
he was told that in Rome it was found necessary to reduce the 
morning session by half or more." At Modena the college remained 
in full session during the summer, but many of the students left 
the town with their parents to pass the season elsewhere*’ At 
Perugia, on the other hand, a holiday of two weeks was declared 
for the entire college at the time of the vintage Thus experience 
taught that on account of the diversity of climate and of customs, 
it was not wise to set up too inflexible a rule in regard to the 
annual vacations. The trial Rario of 1586 recommended that where 
the practice obtained of holding classes throughout the summer, 
it was not to be changed; but that a two weeks’ respite from class 
could be allowed to the upper grammar class, and one week to the 
middle and lower grammar class; if in some places it was customary 
to grant a more substantial holiday period, it should in the future 
be measured by that given in the public schools. The Rario of 
1599, however, made no provision for a longer vacation than two 
weeks in the upper grammar class and one week in the two lower 
classes.** 

While it is true that the Roman plan of studies was very definite 
in its enactments, nonetheless in small details there was no attempt 
to create uniform legislation. A large amount of liberty was allowed 
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in such matters as the selection of textbooks, the conduct of the 
classroom exercises, the yearly exhibitions and similar points. One 
or two examples will illustrate this. Father Pelletier had written 
to Polanco that at Ferrara, where he was Rector, the Parisian cus- 
tom of beginning the new school year on the Feast of St. Remigius 
was strictly adhered to. Polanco’s reply is significant, “At Rome, 
instead of following the practice you have indicated, we commence 
the new school year on the feast of SS. Simon and Jude or at other 
convenient times.”* 

Similarly with the public exercises held at the autumn reopening 
of classes, wide scope was allowed for individual preferences. The 
programs of 1554-1555 may be instanced. At Bologna there was a 
judicious admixture of orations and verses. Some of the verse was 
recited, some of it sung. And at the close of the exercises an eclogue 
was acted by the students. At Perugia two sets of verses, an oration, 
and a dialogue made up the program. At Florence there was a 
public contest among the students and two dialogues, one in Latin, 
the other in Italian. Finally, at Genoa the exercises, which extended 
over two days, embraced a public defense of a series of propositions 
by a student of Humanities, an oration by one of the rhetoricians 
in praise of eloquence and a sequence of poems eulogizing the city 
of Genoa* Nor was there a lack of variety in the programs of 
successive years in the same college. For instance, at Genoa in 1556, 
instead of repeating the type of program cited above for 1554-1555, 
the subject of good government in a republic was developed in 
three orations by members of the class of Rhetoric* And in the 
following year there were two speeches, one by a professor of the 
college, the other by a pupil, and one of the smaller boys sang a 
group of verse compositions which had been set to music. 


IL. Difficulties and Failures 


Thus the Italian colleges were enforcing the chief prescriptions 
of the Roman plan of studies. But it soon became evident that they 
were face to face with grave diffculties. Though this had been in- 
dicated almost from the beginning of their existence by the constant 
fluctuation in enrollment, there was such a marked diminution in 
numbers between 1553 and 1555 that Polanco was led to comment 
upon it in his yearly chronicle of events in Italy.’ The causes were 
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multiple: some were external, some internal; a few were easily re- 
moved, some persisted for a long time and gave no end of trouble. 
No one of them was of such a nature as to cause serious concern; 
but their complexity presented almost insuperable obstacles to suc- 
cess. The more important causes may be reduced to ten: (1) The 
general state of education in Italy; (2) the untractable character of 
the boys in certain parts of Italy; (3) the strict methods of the 
Jesuit plan of studies and its insistence on regular discipline; (4) 
opposition to the Corrector; (5) molestations by the local school- 
masters; (6) the want of proper accommodations for the school 
and for the teachers; (7) a too frequent change of staff; (8) im- 
maturity of some of the Jesuit teachers, and their insufficient knowl- 
edge of Italian; (9) the use of Despauterius as a textbook in the 
grammar classes; (10) the desire of some of the students to enter 
the Jesuit Order even against the wishes of their parents. 

A moments reflection will show that some of these causes over- 
lap. For instance, the methods prescribed by the Jesuit plan of 
studies were not in themselves too severe, but they were in sharp 
contrast to the current practice of following whatever lessons suited 
the inclination of the student, and of attending the classes of several 
schoolmasters at the same time. Nor was the discipline harsh. Yet 
insistence was placed on regular attendance of classes, on becoming 
behavior in the school and on obedience. Thus arose the trouble 
over the Corrector who, when brought in to punish recalcitrant 
pupils, was treated as a butcher and contemptible fellow; some- 
times he was waylaid and assaulted.” In consequence the Corrector 
resigned and superiors, who had received peremptory orders from 
Ignatius not to punish the students with their own hands, were at 
a loss to keep order in the school or enforce discipline. Fortunately 
a total lack of good will prevailed only in a few places, notably at 
Gubbio and Modena, where Ignatius disbanded the colleges within 
a short time” Elsewhere patience, kindness, and the gradual dis- 
semination of the good -results of the Jesuit methods eventuall 
won out. . 

Another diffculty was owing to the opposition of the local peda- 
gogues. The previous chapter recorded the trouble they gave in 
Rome. Fortunately for the Roman College, Ignatius was at hand 
to suggest an adequate defense against their tactics. But in the 
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smaller colleges, where the teachers were left to fend for themselves, 
the issue was often far from satisfactory. It is to be noted, however, 
that the molestations did not come from the capable schoolmasters 
who had set up classes in the town. It was found that wherever 
they were present the youth of the place was anxious to have an 
education, and thus there was work both for the public school- 
masters and for the Jesuit teachers. It was rather the ignorant 
pedagogues, wandering from town to town in search of temporary 
employment, who gave most trouble. With flamboyant announce- 
ments of easy methods and quick results, they succeeded in attract- 
ing to their classes many of the Jesuit pupils who were glad to 
desert the steadier process of laying a thorough foundation in 
Latin grammar. True, these itinerant schoolmasters never stayed 
very long in one place; but during their stay they disrupted the 
progress of the Jesuit school and seriously retarded the education 
of the students. À typical case in point occurred at Tivoli in 1553. 
In October of that year Father Girardin, the Rector of the college, 
wrote Ignatius the following account of the vicissitudes of the 
school :°° 


The college is in such a state of Aux that I scarcely know what to write. 
Sometimes the attendance is good, at other times there is a notable de- 
crease. The cause is partly that the students work in the fields, partly (as 
at present) that they have gone to the classes of a pedagogue who recently 
opened a school in Tivoli. Several of the larger boys deserted to his camp 
and took others with them. Though some of the boys would prefer to 
stay in our school, their parents have sent them to the classes of the new 
teacher. The new always attracts them! 1 trust that one day all will 
return. But meanwhile I hope they will not forget what they have learned 
with us, both in letters and in piety, so that I will not be forced to begin 
their instruction over again. 


Of the remaining causes which affected the enrollment and suc- 
cess of the colleges, one has to do with the accommodations of the 
schools, two with the teachers themselves, one with a textbook, and 
the last with vocations to the Order. The use of the Latin grammar 
by Despauterius, which gave offense to the Italians, will come up 
for mention in an appendix dealing with the problem of gram- 
matical texts. It will be well to consider the other points here, 
since they led to modifications or additions in the plan of studies. 
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First there was no little inconvenience over the accommodations. 
Despite the efforts made by Ignatius to obtain a suitable endow- 
ment for every college, he was not always successful, particularly 
with respect to the early colleges of Italy. Indeed, not only was 
there no foundation, but sometimes no money at all. The buildings, 
too, often situated in the unhealthiest part of the town, were 
wretched within and without. And since there was little or no 
money on hand, the food was poor and scanty, and the teachers 
often found it necessary to do the work of the house after having 
spent six hours in the classroom. As a result they took sick, some 
died and others were so weakened by overwork and insuffcient 
nourishment that they became permanently incapacitated for the 
task of teaching. The doleful state of things is summed up in one 
of Ignatius’ letters dated January 20, 1554: “The college at Modena 
has become a hospital of sick people, and illness has attacked the 
other colleges of Italy, notably Florence, Bologna, Ferrara, Venice 
and Padua; and two have died’ Further confirmation of this 
situation may be found in Polanco's Chronicon for the year 1554. 

Ignatius saw his mistake in accepting so many colleges without 
proper annuities. So at the end of 1553 he announced that he had 
come to three decisions affecting the colleges of Italy. First, he 
would accept no more colleges until those already initiated had 
been satisfactorily endowed; secondly, he would abolish the colleges 
which showed no prospects of amélioration; thirdly, he would 
postulate as an absolute condition for the acceptance of further 
schools an endowment sufficient to support at least fourteen per- 
sons, and the provision of a commodious house and church.* The 
latter prescription was carried out rigorously in 1553-1554 when 
there was question of opening a college in Genoa,“ and thereafter 
it became one of the usual regulations governing the colleges 
throughout the Order. Not many years later Father Laynez drew 
up a constitution for the acceptance of colleges which went even 
beyond the demands of. Ignatius* The experiment in Italy had 
given incontestable proof that small colleges of from forty to two 
hundred pupils were too hazardous a venture to be continued by 
the Society, particularly at the commencement of its educational 
mission. 

The trouble over the teachers taught Ignatius another lesson. He 
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had accepted too many colleges for the number of trained teachers 
he had at his disposal. Some of the teachers, it is true, were able, 
but immature; others were expected to teach while pursuing their 
own studies in the Humanities, and thus they reached proficiency 
neïther in teaching nor in study. Ignorance of the Italian language 
was another hindrance to successful teaching in the grammar 
classes of the Italian colleges. Polanco summarizes the dificulty in 
his Chronicon for 1554 when speaking of the College of Ferrara:"* 


Experience has also taught us that Italian teachers rather than those of 
other nationalities should be placed in charge of the grammar classes, 
both because the boys do not like the foreign pronunciation, and because 
when the teachers have to explain certain points in Italian, they are 
unable to do so satisfactorily on account of their ignorance of the idiom. 


The third cause of complaint was the frequent change of teachers. 
The reasons for this seem to have been many: the attempt to satisfy 
the urgent needs of some one college, the necessity of sending men 
to regain their health in a milder climate, the recall of a number 
to Rome either to teach or to continue their higher studies in the 
Roman College. Other reasons there were, but the fact remains that 
the policy caused great inconvenience to the colleges and seriously 
hindered their success. Protests were sent to Ignatius, and on one 
occasion Laynez, then Provincial of Italy, wrote a sharp criticism 
of the withdrawal of Frusius from Venice. He got a reprimand 
for his pains. However, Ignatius fully realized the gravity of the 
evil, and though he saw no immediate remedy, he at once put a 
stop to the multiplication of colleges in Italy and took steps to give 
the younger men an adequate scholastic training in the Roman 
College before sending them into the classroom. It was at that 
time, too (1554), that he introduced the practice of assigning at 
least half an hour daily for the study of the Italian language." But 
with the increase of vocations to the Order among the Italians 
themselves, the need of employing foreign teachers in the colleges, 
except in the higher faculties of the Roman College, was gradually 
eliminated, 

The dificulty which arose over the desire of some of the students 
to enter the Jesuit Order did not seriously affect the Italian collèges 
except in one or two instances. Polanco records one case at Ferrara. 
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When some sons of the nobility asked for admittance into the 
Order, their parents made so much ado about it that other noble 
families withdrew their boys and their support from the college, 
in fear, they said, lest their sons be caught in the net which the 
fathers were spreading for them.” Though Ignatius had strict views 
regarding the solicitation of vocations to the Socicty, he, nevertheless, 
strenuously defended the right of the young men to choose a reli- 
gious vocation, even against the wishes of their parents, if they felt 
called to that state of life. And he cited two instances in confirma- 
tion of his position, one in which the King of Portugal had refused 
to intervene at the behest of a ducal family whose son wished to 
become a Jesuit, the other in which the Holy Father himself with- 
stood the importunities of several cardinals on bchalf of another 
noble family.* For prudential reasons, however, he forbade su- 
periors to accept anyone for the Society who did not have the 
consent of his parents. This rule indeed minimized but did not 
entirely solve the difficulty; for vocation is a thing that cannot be 
controlled by legislation. 


IV. Results of the Experiment in Italy 


Two brief accounts from the Chronicon of Polanco afford a re- 
liable commentary on the final issue of the test to which the Roman 
plan of studies was submitted in Italy. Writing of the College of 
Gubbio, which was suppressed in 1554, he said:* 


The youth of Gubbio, who are devoted to war-like pursuits rather than 
to literary and spiritual advancement, have shown almost no interest 
either in study or in their religious duties. Besides, since the Society had 
no house or church of its own, and no stable income, Ignatius did not 
think it wise to continue the expenditure of so much effort where the 
fruit was so small. Hence measures were taken to close the college, so 
that the teachers could be sent where they would be of more use in the 
service of God. 


The second account offers a contrast. The College of Perugia, 
whose initial difficulties also had been great, was well on its way 
to the attainment of success in 1556. Since Polanco’s record of the 
changed status of the college covers many pages, it will suffice to 
summarize it. 


The enrollment of the college, he wrote, is steadily increasing. One ofits 
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teachers, Anthony Viperano, is lecturing publicly in the University of 
Perugia in humanities and Greek, and attracting larger throngs of stu- 
dents than any other lecturer. His success is redounding to the credit of 
the college and turning former opposition into devoted support. Indeed, 
outside teachers have been inquiring into the methods of the Jesuit college 
and putting them into practice in their own classes. The students of the 
college are making splendid progress and showing a lively interest in 
their studies and in the classroom exercises. Their response to the spiritual 
training which is one of the chief objects of the college, can be judged by 
comparing them with the new students who are being admitted to the 
classes from outside schools.# 


The other Italian colleges as well, with the exception of Modena, 
which, like Gubbio, had to be disbanded, gradually overcame the 
more serious obstacles to their progress, and by the time they had 
reached their majority had begun to justify Ignatius’ paternal con- 
cern for and faith in their success. During the twenty-five years 
following the death of Ignatius a large number of colleges were 
added to the eleven of earlier date. Among others were those at 
Forli, Milan, Turin, Brescia, Nola, Reggio, Lecce, Mantua, Parma, 
and Piacenza. 

During these years, too, the course of arts, embracing principally 
philosophy, mathematics, and science, was inaugurated in many 
of the Italian colleges as a complement to the humanistic studies. 
That this addition met with a gratifying reception is clear from 
some notices in the Annual Letters for 1581. Thus, writing of 
Florence, the chronicler said that a very large number of extern 
students were flocking to the class in logic, among them some 
thirty youths from the first families of the city." A similar condi- 
tion existed at the famous college of the Brera, Milan; Padua 
counted seventy students that year in its course of arts, and there 
was about the same number at Brescia.“ 

It is worth noting that by the addition of the course of arts the 
Society sought to restore the full curriculum of the liberal arts, the 
ideal of the Middle Ages, which had all but gone out of fashion 
at the beginning of the Renaissance in the mad rush for Rhetoric. 
The Jesuit ideal of an integral education meant first, a firm founda- 
tion in the humanistic studies, from grammar to Rhetoric, and then 
the superstructure of logic, metaphysics, physics, mathematics, and 
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ethics.” Such was the program of the Roman College from 1553 
onward, and the same program was outlined even in the earliest 
plans of Father Nadal.“ If this had been better understood by some 
of the critics of the Ratio Studiorum, less space might have been 
expended in an attempt to prove how narrow, particularly in the 
exclusion of mathematics and science, was the educational scope of 
the Jesuits.” Nor should it be thought that the inauguration of the 
arts course in Italy was an isolated instance. It was not. For, to 
refer again to the Annual Letters for 158r, at the College of Cler- 
mont in Paris there were three hundred in the first year of the arts 
course; and in the German College of Mayence at the end of that 
year twenty received the degree of master of arts and thirty-two 
the bachelor’s degree." 

But to return. In Italy, though the colleges little by little found 
a solution for the internal difficulties which had impeded their 
progress, they, nevertheless, had always to contend with certain 
deeply ingrained traits of the Italian youth, who incessantly sought 
to pursue a multiplicity of subjects and courses at the same time, 
and then tiring of all study, or diverted by some fresh caprice, 
would forsake the school for an indefinite period of time. Many 
examples of this are recorded in the extant documents of the period; 
but it will be sufficient to quote one at some length. In 1580 the 
College of Brescia summoned the parents and guardians of the 
students to a special assembly, in which Father Julius Negrone 
voiced a solemn warning on behalf of the authorities of the school." 


There are two principal evils, he said, which seriously interfere with the 
scholastic training of our pupils. One is their application to many subjects 
at the same time, the other, even graver, is their frequent and protracted 
intermission of all study. What are these arts to which they give their 
time while they should be studying grammar and the humanities? They 
are chiefly logic, law and music. Not infrequently even those who study 
but one subject at a time and devote themselves wholeheartedly to its 
mastery, scarcely attain to mediocrity in it; and what shall I say of those 
who, with less talent and less diligence, attack a variety of subjects at a 
time when they are still untutored in the humanities? To succeed they 
would need an infnite power of genius, a prodigious memory, many 
sets of ears, eyes and other exterior senses, in a word, to compass what 
they presume to undertake they would need to be monstrosities. The say- 
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ing of Plato is like a proverb: Pluribus intentus minor est ad singula 
sensus. And so I ask you as earnestly as I can to fix this unchangeable 
rule for your children, that they preserve a gradation in their studies, so 
that having laid a good foundation in Latin grammar, they may progress 
by gradual steps upward to the class of rhetoric, and after studying there 
the principles and practice of forceful, ornate and facile speech, they may 
go on, if not to philosophy, then to law or some other branch of the 
higher faculties, devoting their whole energy to that one and only course 
for which they will have had a proper and thorough preparation. 

1 turn now to that other and graver cause of detriment to our classes, 
which though called by different names, I term a pernicious intermission 
of study, the pest of genius and the ruin of learning. It is at once harmful 
to the boy and intolerable to us. We have had only too much experience 
of its destructive results: that when a boy returns from such an absence 
he seems never to have partaken of our instruction either in piety or in 
letters; and he seems unfit to begin again, and unwilling. For our part, 
do you think that we can tolerate such a situation? The pupils make 
rules for themselves. Some come on alternate days, allowing one day for 
study and the next for bodily relaxation. Others take a vacation of two, 
three or eight days, and these would be tolerable when compared, if we 
allowed of any comparison, with those who absent themselves for a 
month, two and even three months at a time. Some who went into the 
country last summer to seek a respite from the heat, have returned to us 
only at this moment, in the Spring! 


Thus even in 1580 two of the principles which the Jesuit colleges 
had made their own from the beginning of their existence, needed 
a vigorous defense, and were given it. 
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1599 (Reg. 37 Prov.), ibid., II, 264. 

23 Mon. Ignat., I ser., V, 598. 

#4 See Chron., IV, 113; V, 67, 100, 107. 

25 Litt, Quad., V, 129. 

2 Jbid., V, 501. 

27 See Chron., II, 117, 112, 130, 131; IV, 58, 100, 108, 148; V, 146; VI, 196. 

28 See the account given of Gubbio in Lit. Quad., IL, 101, and of Venice in 
Chron., IV, 127, n. 251. 

2 The college at Gubbio was disbanded in 1554 (Chron., IV, 52), and 
Modena in 1555 (Ibid, V, 146). 
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*° Father Girardin’s letter is in Epist. Mixtae, III, 532. For further instances 
of a similar nature, see Epist. Mixtae, Il, 824; Litt. Quad., I, 190, and CAron., 
passim. 

1 Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., VI, 218. 

?bid., V, 733; VI, 529, 580. See also Decree 73 of the First General Con- 
gregation of the Jesuit Order (1558) prescribing that for ten years, as from 
1553, no college was to be accepted which could not guarantee support for 
fourteen Jesuits and provide a residence and church (nstiturum Soc. lesu, ed. 
Florentiae, II, 171, 172). 

% Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., VI, 38. 

%The constitution written by Laynez is given in Mon. Paedagogica, pp. 
49-51. 

© Chron., IV, 58, n. 100. 

36 Jbid., IV, 62, n. 112. 

#7 Jbid., IV, 58, n. 90. 

“8 Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., IV, 91-94. 

59 Chron., IV, 52. 

# Jbid., VI, 108-122. 

* Litterae Annuae Societatis lesu Anni 1581, p. 32: “Tertia classis hoc anno 
Logices addita est, quae magna multitudine auditorum frequentatur; in üis 
numerantur patricii triginta circiter adolescentes.” 

“* Tbid., p. 62, of Milan: “Multi ad nos philosophiae causa confluunt.” And 
p. 69, of Padua: “Patavii philosophiae curriculum, auditoribus circiter septua- 
ginta, hoc anno primum institutum est.” The same of Brescia, P- 70. 

“ Thus the Jesuit Julius Negrone, speaking in a public assembly at Brescia 
in 1579, explained the full course of the liberal arts as the Society conceived 
it: “Gratulor primum vobis, vehementerque laetor vestri gratia, nobis conces- 
sum esse, ut in hoc gymnasio Philosophia et Eloquentia conspirent amicissime: 
vobis vero tributum esse, ut ex eodem fonte, verborum ac rerum doctrinam 
hauriatis, atque a nostris praeceptoribus humaniores artes, linguam Latinam 
et Graecam, poesim, historiam, artem oratoriam, dialecticam, et philosophiam 
naturalem, Sapientiae partes possitis accipere” (Julii Nigroni Genuensis Soc. 
lesu Orationes Quinque et Viginti, Oratio X, p. 360). 

# C£. Nadal's De Studiis Societatis in Mon. Paedagogica, pp. 93 f., which 
has a complete outline of courses for arts. That these courses were attended 
by externs in the Roman College after 1553 is clear from Chron., Vols. IV- 
VI, passim. Ignatius also provided for a full arts course, as may be seen in 
Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., XII, 311, and Constitutiones, Part IV, Ch. XII, C. 

“ This point is enlarged upon by Father C. Daniel, SJ. Les Jésuites insti- 
tuteurs de la Jeunesse française, against the biased report of Compayré who 
unfortunately is copied literally by most modern writers on Jesuit education. 

“ Litterae Annuae Soc. lesu Anni 1581, p. 141. 

“ lulii Nigroni . . . Orationes, Oratio XIII, “Ad Parentes discipulorum ad- 
monitio,” pp. 383-417. Only a few excerpts have been translated, The tone is 
even severer than the transcripts indicate. 


CHAPTER V 
THE COLLEGES OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


HILE the Society’s educational work in Italy was still in 

its initial stages, Ignatius expressed a wish to open some 
colleges in Spain and Portugal. His first correspondence on the 
subject was dated December, 1551. At that time the Society’s only 
college for extern students in Spain was at Gandia; and it had 
none in Portugal. But as the Order had been growing with rapid 
strides in both of these countries, Ignatius felt that the time was 
ripe for inaugurating there the educational program already exist- 
ing in Sicily and Italy. The carrying out of the project was facil- 
itated by the fact that houses of study for members of the Order 
had been established some years before at Lisbon, Evora, and 
Coimbra in Portugal, and at Burgos, Medina del Campo, and else- 
where in Spain. Hence it was no great task to turn some of these 
houses of study into classical colleges for secular youth, offering 
a full humanistic curriculum as well as courses in the arts and 
in theology. In such wise a college was opened at Lisbon in the 
early part of 1553, another in August of the same year at Evora, 
and a third in December at Cordova. Two years later the King 
of Portugal gave the Society charge of the University of Coimbra, 
which he had transferred from Lisbon in 1537.* In the meantime 
negotiations had been going forward for the opening of schools 
in Spain, with the result that, besides Cordova, opened in 1553, 
four more were inaugurated in 1555; namely, at Murcia, Burgos, 
Medina del Campo, Plasencia; and in 1556 at Monterey." 

To assure himself that these new foundations would follow 
the Roman plan of studies, Ignatius sent Father Nadal to Spain 
and Portugal in 1553 with plenary powers to promulgate the 
Constitutions of the Order and organize the collegès. The third 
point on the list of agenda drawn up by Ignatius for Nadal's direc- 
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tion was that “he should introduce the method followed in Italy into 
the new Spanish and Portuguese colleges, particularly in the more 
important centers and where he saw there was hope of doing the 
most spiritual good.”* Thus the Roman plan was put to its second 
test. The results obtained offer something of a contrast to the 
outcome of the test in Italy. Yet it must be remarked that not only 
were there fewer obstacles put in the way of success, but more- 
over the lessons of experience gleaned from Italy were applied 
almost from the foundation of the Spanish and Portuguese colleges. 
Two other elements also contributed to give this second test a 
favorable beginning. One was the assistance rendered by that 
extraordinary organizer, Jerome Nadal; the other the guiding 
genius of such talented professors as Soarez, Perpinian, Alvarez, 
Ramirez, Vanegas, de Acosta, and others. 

Thus, as the preceding chapter traced some of the lessons learned 
by the makers of the Rario from adversity, so the present chapter 
will record the results of success. To give greater actuality to the 
record, an epitome of the scholastic organization and development 
of several of the Spanish and Portuguese colleges will be presented 
from contemporary correspondence and chronicles. The epitome 
will then offer scope for comments and conclusions. 


L Organization of the Spanish and Portuguese Colleges 


The College of Lisbon: Opened in 1553 with two grammar 
classes, but within a few days a third was added. There were 40 
pupils in the upper class, 90 in the middle class, 100 in the lower 
class. The classes were divided into groups of ten (decwriae), each 
group having a captain (decurio) in control. The teachers were 
Cyprian Soarez, Emmanuel Alvarez, and Francis Rodriguez. A 
Corrector was hired from the beginning. Before the end of six 
months the enrollment had mounted to 330, and a fourth class 
was added. The pupils came at 6 am. for Mass, then were in 
class till 10, and returned at 3 p.m. for another session of three 
hours. Christian doctrine was taught on Sundays, the lessons being 
graded according to classes. Father Nadal visited the school in 
July, 1553, and suggested holding a public exhibition for the re- 
opening of classes in the autumn. Orations, poems, epigrams 
comprised the program, and at the end a pupil of Rhetoric 
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defended a set of theses against the objections of his classmates. 
Classes were then redistributed into five grades, totaling 400 
pupils; in the classes of Humanities and Rhetoric, Greek and Latin 
were studied together. In 1554 the enrollment was 500 and supe- 
riors thought it well to limit the number at that mark; but the 
Cardinal objected to this, and so the number rose to 600 at mid- 
year. The custom was introduced of having a rhetorician occa- 
Sionally explain and defend some proposition in oratorical 
invention before the assembled school. The regular promotion of 
students took place at Easter (1554), at which time two of the 
classes were divided because they had become overcrowded. Father 
Soarez was Prefect of Studies. 

At the public specimen of 1555 there were Greek orations. Dur- 
ing August the six-hour class schedule was reduced to four hours. 
In 1556 a comedy, Acolastus, was performed by the students. The 
custom was introduced at this time of holding a contest at regular 
intervals in Latin and Greek composition, verse and prose; prizes, 
donated by the nephew of the King, were distributed to the victors 
before an assembly of the school. A Latin oration preceded the 
prize awards for Latin composition, and a Greek oration the 
awards for Greek composition. The compositions of the victors 
were read publicly. In 1558 and thereafter these awards were made 
in the presence of a large audience of invited guests.® 

The College of Evora: Perpinian gave the inaugural speech at 
the opening of the college on August 29, 1553. Monthly debates 
and concertationes were held in public assembly, each class taking 
its turn; there were also some speeches at this time and verse 
recitations. The enrollment passed 300 in the first year. Occasional 
interclass contests were held, and in the class of Rhetoric a syllo- 
gistic contest took place at stated times. In 1563 there were seven 
classes in the Humanities, the authors and subject matter being 
distributed as follows: 

In Rhetoric: Sixth book of the Aeneïd, the third book of Horace’s 
Odes, Cicero’s oration for the Agrarian Law, and his De Oratore; in 
Greek, Lucian’s Dialogues. 

In Humanities: Caesar's Gallic War, the tenth book of the Aeneïd, 


and the Greek grammar. 
In First Grammar: Fifth Book of the Aereïd, the Rhetoric of Father 
Cyprian Soarez, and Cicero's speech after his return from exile. 
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In Second Grammar: Cicero’s De Officis; Ovid's De Ponto. 
In Third Grammar: Ovid’s De Tristibus, and the Letters of Cicero. 
In Fourth Grammar: Cicero's Familiar Letters and the second half of 
the Latin grammar. © 
In Fifth Grammar: The rudiments of Latin grammar, together with 
. selections from Cicero’s Letters.® 


The College of Cordova: Opened in December of 1553. The 
upper grammar class was conducted in Latin. There were 50 stu- 
dents in the class of Rhetoric, all studying Greek as well as Latin. 
In 1555 the students performed a Latin comedy, and at the autumn 
reopening of classes recited orations and a dialogue. In 1556 a 
tragedy, Euripus, was acted by the students, who now numbered 
more than 300. For the Feast of St. Catherine there was a program 
of Latin and Greek epigrams and some speeches on Scriptural 
themes. Father Ramirez composed a book of Latin rudiments and 
syntax for his grammar class." 

The College of Plasencia: Opened in October, 1555, with 170 
students. The classes were organized as in the other colleges of 
Spain. The Vicar-General of the diocese donated prizes to the 
school “so that the students showing most progress might have not 
only public praise for their achievements but also rewards.”* 

The College of Medina del Campo: Opened in June of 1555. 
One of the teachers wrote a comedy for the Feast of the Nativity, 
1555, which was performed by the students, who numbered 170 
at the beginning. The following year the students acted a tragedy, 
De leptaco Filiam Trucidante, which was written by Father Joseph 
de Acosta. On the first Saturday of the month there was a general 
repetition in all the classes; sometimes a single student in each 
class was chosen to defend the matter covered during the month 
against the objections of his classmates. In 1559, for the Feast of 
SS. Peter and Paul, the students presented a dramatization of St. 
Peter’s imprisonment and of the death of Herod.° 


IL. The Royal University of Coimbra 


Of greater celebrity than the other schools of Spain and Portugal, 
the University of Coimbra, which was committed to the Society’s 
charge in October, 1555, has claims to be commemorated at some 
length. At the opening of classes under the Jesuit regime, three 
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eminent classical scholars were on the staff of the university: 
Cyprian Soarez as professor of Rhetoric, Peter Perpinian as 
professor of Humanities, and Emmanuel Alvarez as professor of 
the upper class of grammar.” The inaugural oration was delivered 
by Perpinian, who by that time had won a reputation not only as 
an orator of the first rank, but also as a Latinist of Ciceronian 
purity, simplicity, and power. He undertook to explain the two- 
fold function of education as conceived by the Society; namely, 
the harmonious union of learning and virtue, of which, to use 
Sacchinis words, he was a brilliant example: CAristiana Perpiniani 
mens, ore potens Tulliano.* Since so much importance was 
attached to these inaugural addresses in the early Jesuit colleges 
and since such frequent mention of them has been made in these 
pages, it will be useful to give a specimen from Perpinian's 
Coimbra inaugural, which bore the title, De Societatis Iesu 
Gymnasiis.* 

First he brought into proper relief the significance of the occa- 
sion and paid high compliment to the zeal and munificence of 
John Il, King of Portugal, whose gift the university was. Then 
he announced the subject of his discourse: 


Nothing would be more disastrous to our own ideals and to the expec- 
tations of our patrons if, forgetful of our very name and the dedication 
of ourselves to God, we should attempt to draw youth to us by means of 
teaching grammar, rhetoric, dialectic and philosophy, unless these were 
directed to that one end of all our endeavors, the inculcation of Christian 
virtue. Many of you indeed perceive that learning is not by nature 
estranged from even the perfection of virtue; nay more, that in the in- 
struction of youth it is of paramount importance that the two should go 
hand in hand. But in Christian republics there have ever been two sorts 
of individuals striving with noble effort to compass the perfection of 
learning. The one sort, captivated by the very appeal of learning and its 
seeming self-sufficiency, strains every nerve to acquire subtlety in argu- 
ment, power and fecundity in speech, and the inner secrets of science. 
The other, dedicated to promoting the interests of the common weal, 
seeks only to cultivate the useful arts, believing that in so doing he will 
at once win the plaudits of glory and fulfill the highest call of integrity, 
but withal forgetting or obscuring the evident claims of Christian virtue. 

Both of these classes of individuals are in error. Thus you see, I take it, 
the great necessity we have to unite and harmonize knowledge and 
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virtue; and you see as well the direful consequences of their dissension 
and disunion. Indeed, if learning is allied to virtue, it is potent to form 
the youthful mind, to recall it from sin and shame, to safeguard religion 
itself; but alone it is powerless to instruct or improve, and oftentimes it 
thus becomes the worst enemy of religion. This the Society of Jesus 
understands clearly, and understanding it seeks with all its strength and 
tenacity of purpose to direct its work of the classroom to the formation 
of learned men surely, but withal of men who have imbibed and made 
their own the virtues worthy of Christian gentlemen. This is what the 
Society aspires to accomplish on your behalf, this is its whole aim and 
endeavor, that remembering your Christian faith and profession, you will 
never be content with the vain glory of science alone, but will bring into 
perfect alliance and harmony every highest virtue and the best of 
learning.'* 


After this eloquent expression of the university’s educational 
ideal, classes convened to begin the work of the school year. 
Though there were courses in the arts and in theology, interest 
here centers in the humanistic studies. The content of the course 
in the Humanities at Coimbra as well as the order and method 
employed in teaching them may be learned from a sketch written 
in 1565 by Perpinian at the request of Father Francis Adorno. The 
sketch is in effect a complete though compressed rule of studies. 
There is no way of judging with certainty what influence it had 
on the development of the Ratio Studiorum;"* but it is not without 
significance that among the twelve Jesuits chosen to collate the 
materials for the trial Ratio of 1586, one was Father Adorno for 
whom Perpinian composed his plan, and another was Benedict 
Sardi, formerly Perpinian’s pupil at the Roman College. À more 
tangible influence, however, may be traced to Perpinian’s activity 
as a teacher. First at Evora for two years, then for six at Coimbra, 
and at the Roman College for another five, Perpinian was at the 
very forefront as a teacher, orator, and organizer. During his 
professorship at the Roman College, 1561-1566, he initiated or at 
least gave form and constitution to the first public distribution of 
prizes in 1564 — a solemnity which he had helped to organize and 
had judged at Coimbra in 1558;° and he ended by writing the 
rules for the contest and the awards. Two further instances of his 
influence on studies were his membership on the commission which 
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met under Ledesma at Rome between 1562 and 1565 to formulate 
a more comprehensive educational program, and his assignment to 
revise and prepare for the press a new edition of Father Soarez’ 
Rhetoric." 

To return to the sketch written in 1565, Perpinian said in his 
cpistolary foreword that he was not only setting down the organ- 
ization and method of studies he had observed during the six years 
he was at Coimbra, as Father Adorno had requested, but also his 
maturer judgment regarding the whole subject of educating the 
young in Latin and Greek.” The Parvum Opusculum which 
resulted is well worth translating in its entirety; but it is impossible 
here to give more than a brief review of its divisions and contents. 
The sketch is made up of nine chapters distributed in the follow- 
ing order: 


I. The Teacher 

IT. The Art of Grammar 

III. The Teaching of Grammar 

IV. Greek Studies 

V. Rhetoric 

VI. Authors 

VII. Manner of Explaining the Lessons 
VIII. Exercises 

IX. Methods of Stimulating Study”* 


The chapter dealing with the teacher, though only a short 
paragraph in length, is pregnant with sound advice. The teacher, 
he says, should be carefully selected and should be well versed in 
his subject. He should not waste time over useless grammatical 
minutiae, but ought to give brief, pointed, practical rules based 
on the best authors, with whose works he must be widely 
acquainted. And he must have facility in speaking and writing 
Latin. Of particular importance for him is a good knowledge of 
Greek literature and a coñviction that grammar is not a mere 
insignificant detail of the educational process. 

There follow two substantial chapters on the grammatical art 
and on the teaching of grammar. Rather than attempt an in- 
adequate analysis of these chapters, three comments will suffce. 
The first concerns Perpinian’s formula for a good grammar. It 
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should not contain, he says, many or long or obscure or useless 
rules, but such as are brief and clear, easy to memorize, simple 
enough to be understood by beginners, yet written in a pure Latin 
style. The grammar, of course, was to be composed in Latin, as 
this was a decided advantage in teaching the students from the 
very outset how to handle spoken Latin. The second comment is 
that Perpinian’s division of Latin grammar coincides almost exactly 
with that used by Alvarez in his celebrated De Institutione Gram- 
matica, published in 1572, which became the official textbook in 
all the Jesuit schools. The fact that Alvarez and Perpinian taught 
together for a number of years at Coimbra suggests the likelihood 
that they worked in unison on an outline of Latin grammar. The 
final comment relates to Perpinian’s insistence on some character- 
istically Jesuit principles in teaching grammar and syntax. The 
proper teaching of grammar and syntax, he says, calls for (x) strict 
gradation in explaining precepts, omitting at the outset more diffi- 
cult and exceptional rules; (2) constant and varied exercise; (3) 
frequent repetition; (4) the early application of grammatical rules 
through the reading of less difficult passages from classic authors. 

The brief paragraph comprising the fourth chapter, On Greek 
Studies, may be given as it stands: “Since not only the knowledge 
of the more recondite arts but also fecundity of expression came 
to the Romans through the Greeks, it is necessary, as Tullius told 
his son, to join Greek studies to Latin. However, I do not agree 
with Quintilian, who wished to begin the study of Greek before 
Latin. This was useful for the Romans of that time, to whom Latin 
was the mother tongue; but now certainly it is not to be recom- 
mended. And so I believe that Greek should not be begun until 
the pupil will have mastered the whole of Latin grammar and 
has had exercise in Latin writing. In other respects, whatever I 
prescribe for Latin studies applies equally to Greek.” Thus, though 
Perpinian is thoroughly convinced of the value of Greek, he agrees 
with the opinion current at that time, which assigned the beginning 
of Greek to the class of Humanities; namely, after the completion 
of the entire Latin grammar. In his chapter on Rhetoric he places 
emphasis on Greek composition, proposing Demosthenes as the 
model. For reading in class he enumerates Isocrates, Xenophon, 
Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, Pausanias, and others. 
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At the opening of his chapter on Authors, Perpinian sounds a 
warning against the promiscuous reading of the pagan authors. 
“AI obscenity, whether in word or in idea, must be removed. 
Thus Terence, though an excellent master of Latin style, should 
not, I think, be expounded to the boys. This recommendation will 
not seem strange to readers of Quintilian, who placed an interdict 
on all the comic poets of the era." But Cicero, he says, is suited to 
all types of students and to all circumstances. Next would come 
Caesar, Livy, and Sallust. Among the poets, Ovid should first be 
studied because his Latin presents little difficulty to the boy; then 
take up Virgil and Horace and some few selections from the 
elegiac poets and from Martial. 

In the matter of class exercises Perpinian describes with some 
minuteness six different types: Exercises in memory, in declensions, 
in question and answer, in speaking Latin, in prose and verse 
composition, and in the explanation of authors. What he says in 
regard to speaking Latin is characteristic of his age. Convinced 
of its utility and value, he nevertheless adds the warning that it 
will be better not to do much of it in class unless great emphasis 
is placed on correctness and even elegance of expression. To this 
end the teacher must be merciless in correcting slovenly and 
erroneous Latinity. For if the boys are permitted to use Latin with- 
out care and study and correction, the result will be a mere hodge- 
podge and barbarous speech. Indeed, said Perpinian, “writing Latin 
is more useful than speaking it, since one can penetrate the mean- 
ing better by writing than by speaking.” This states pretty well 
the Renaissance reaction to the Latinity of the Middle Ages, which 
readily broke away from the restraint of purely classical authority, 
coined new words, and adapted classical speech to philosophical 
refinements. An extreme exponent of the medieval tradition wrote: 

“A dear friend of mine, when he heard that I was about to write 
a book, exclaimed: ‘Our Religious to-day are not rhetoricians. I do 
not know if he will deviate from their ways.’ This is to imply that 
truth without wit is valueless. Others take my friend’s part; but 
I am not afraid to confess not only that I am no rhetorician, but 
that I never studied under a teacher of grammar, never read the 
rules of grammar, never committed Donatus to memory; that I am 
in complete ignorance of the difference between nouns and verbs, 
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and that only by exercise have I been able to use the expressions 
which I studied of myself in the pagan and Christian writers of 
verse and prose. Yet I venerate truth, preferring substance to 
form.”** 

The humanist literary creed, of course, was quite the opposite 
of this. Imitate, follow the classic authors, speak by the book, above 
all by Cicero, were the articles of its creed. Both schools reached 
extremes. The scholastic disregard of classical form and authority 
went far enough to end in a sort of jargon, while the humanist 
concentration on imitation and authority set up a fetish for artifi- 
ciality and sheer formalism. Perhaps Perpinian was attempting to 
strike a happy medium. But he was an avowed Ciceronian, and he 
was too close to the heart of the Renaissance not to be affected 
by it. At any rate his caution to the teacher to insist on purity of 
Latin speech may well be accepted in its literal sense. 

The final chapter of Perpinian’s tract on studies deals with 
methods of stimulating the pupils to habits of study. It is brief 
enough to render in its entirety. “It is nowhere more necessary 
than in this matter to know intimately the character of each stu- 
dent. Some are moved by fear, others rather by kindness and 
encouragement. The teacher must know when to add a touch of 
kindness to fear, or fear to kind words. But it is certain that a 
pupil will never make genuine progress if he must ever be driven, 
like a slave, by blows and harsh treatment. Better far are the 
students, who are inclined by nature to do their share of study, 
and are easily urged forward by proper marks of commenda- 
tion. In their regard, though some sanctions may be necessary 
if they fail in their duty, nevertheless, the more ordinary means 
of nourishing their love of study should be the promise of 
rewards— if, for example, they outdo the others in a recitation 
from memory, or in repeating the declensions, or in rendering the 
day’s lesson, or in composition. Various methods may be used for 
rewarding their diligence, such as a solemn distribution of prizes, 
praise from the teacher, attractive books, and the like.” 

From even this cursory review of Perpinian’s tract on classical 
studies, it will not be difficult to reconstruct the main features of 
the scholastic program in vogue at Coimbra in 1553 and succeed- 
ing years. However, these further details from contemporary docu- 
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ments may be added. The organization of classes was unique. 
Instead of dividing the curriculum into five or seven classes, as 
was usual in the Jesuit schools, it had eleven classes, possibly in 
imitation of the arrangement in some of the colleges of the Uni- 
versity of Paris; but with this difference, that while at Paris there 
were never more than ten divisions, an eleventh, or ABC class, 
was established at Coimbra.” According to the eleven-class outline, 
Greck was begun in the fourth class and continued through the 
second and first, that is, the classes of Humanities and Rhetoric. 
And it may be added that Greek studies were flourishing during 
this time (1555-1564) at Coimbra.” The generosity of the Bishop 
in setting aside a fund for yearly prizes to be awarded for excellence 
in Latin and Greek composition,” may have been partly respon- 
sible for this. But the Jesuit Triennial Letters sent to Rome from 
the college point to other important reasons; namely, the ability 
and enthusiasm of the teachers of Greek and the general high 
standing and co-operation of the students.* 


IL. Contributions to the Ratio from Spain and Portugal 


Three points stand out among the details of organization and 
method in the Spanish and Portuguese colleges: the introduction 
and rapid popularization of the prize awards for excellence in 
Latin and Greek writing, the institution of the decurions at Lisbon, 
and the beginning and growth of the school drama. The subject 
of prize awards has already received ample attention in a previous 
chapter on the Roman College. Hence it will suffice here to 
comment on the decuriae and on the dramatic performances, both 
of which had no small bearing on the development of the Rario 
Studiorum. 


1. The Decuriae 


As far as can be ascertained from a close examination of con- 
temporary documents, the first mention of the decuriae in Jesuit 
pedagogical history occurs in a letter written from Lisbon by 
Father Cyprian Soarez under date of April 25, 1553.” After stating 
that there were three classes at the opening of the College of 
Lisbon, containing respectively 100, 90, and 40 pupils, Father 
Soarez continues: 
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Each of these classes is divided into certain orders, which we call 
decuriae because they contain ten pupils in each. In the class itself one of 
the students has control of all the decuriae, though the single groups of 
ten also have their leader, called the decurio or captain of the body of 
ten. Thus without diffculty account can be kept of any who are absent 
or inattentive to the lessons or negligent of the memory assignments. This 
arrangement, in my opinion, is most apt for controlling large classes of 
students. For places in the groups of ten are assigned according to each 
pupil’s progress in studies. 


It is not easy to judge how widespread this use of the decuriae 
was in 1553 and subsequent years. There is no reference to it in 
any of Father Nadals early programs of study; but in the 
memorandum he left for the Spanish and Portuguese colleges at 
the end of his visit as Commissioner of Studies in 1561, he seems 
to take it for granted that the device was well known and widely 
used. For his direction is not special, but contained among other 
items contributing to a general outline of studies and methods. 
He writes thus: “Let the classes have their decurions, each of whom 
will captain nine or ten students. They should be changed weekly, 
or at least every fortnight.”* Thus it seems clear that the decwriae 
were in rather general use in Spain and Portugal, certainly after 
1561. At Cologne, too, the same general system was in vogue in 
1557, with the exception that the units were groups of eight instead 
of ten — Octuriae. Each group of eight had a captain chosen for 
his ability in studies and for his good deportment, whose duty was 
to hear the memory lessons, note those who were absent or tardy, 
take account of those who used the vernacular instead of Latin, 
and report more notable lapses from good conduct on the part of 
members of his unit.? 

In later times the decwriae were more often spoken of in the 
Jesuit system. Thus Father Ledesma comments on their function 
in one of his preliminary programs for the Roman College. His 
account may be given here since it adds a few interesting details 
to the accounts recorded by Father Soarez and by the authorities 
at Cologne. Under the heading of “Method to Be Observed in the 
Exercises of the Lowest Grammar Class” he says: 


As soon as the teacher enters the classroom, let the pupils kneel down 
and recite the usual opening prayer. Then each one, seated in an assigned 
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place in his decuria, will begin immediately the recitation of the memory 
lesson to the captain or decurio, who will have been appointed to hold 
office for a week or a month. In the meantime the teacher should walk 
about the room to see that the exercise is carried out faithfully, he himself 
sometimes demanding the lesson from this or that pupil who is inclined 
to be lazy. The captains (decuriones) will report to the teacher the names 
of those who were absent or did not know the lesson; they are of course 
forbidden to give assistance in the recitation.° 


Thereafter frequent references to the decwriae occur in Father 
Ledesma’s programs of study.” But it is in the final program 
which he wrote for the Roman College, the De Ratione et Ordine 
Studiorum Collegii Romani, that he gives his unqualified approval 
of the decuriae as an efficient and safe element of classroom man- 
agement. Treating of the method of conducting recitations from 
memory, he enumerates ten conceivable arrangements. The tenth 
he calls the most practicable of all, and it is the use of the decuriae, 
which in his opinion will not only expedite the recitation of the 
lessons, even when the number of students is very large, but also can 
be used with effect in all the classes with the possible exception of 
the elementary grammar classes. The captains of the groups of ten 
are to be changed every week or fortnight and will recite their 
own lessons to another member of the decuriae appointed for that 
office by the teacher.” 

This arrangement of the class into units of ten, controlled by 
captains, was retained in the various editions of the Ratio Studio- 
rum, the most elaborate description being given in the edition 
of 1591. The rule of the definitive edition of 1590 is briefer, but 
agrees substantially with the norms set by Soarez and Ledesma 
many years earlier. “Let the teacher appoint decurions whose duty 
will be to hear the memory lessons, collect the written exercises, 
note down in a book the names of those who fail in the recitations 
from memory or who fail to hand in their exercises, or omit to 
bring two copies of their written task to class. They should note 
down anything else that the teacher may wish." 


2. Dramatic Productions and Performances 


The conspicuous role played by dramatic productions in the 
history of Jesuit education goes back to the beginnings of the 
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Society’s colleges in Spain and Portugal. The early colleges of Italy 
and Sicily largely popularized the dialogue, which was conversa- 
tional in form though frequently cast in the dramatic order of 
a prologue, several acts and an epilogue. True, Aguilera in his 
History of the Province of Sicily, remarks that as early as 1551 the 
students at Messina had given exhibitions of the tragic drama — 
“am scaenicis tragoediarum ludis'"* But as there is no mention 
of these dramas in the letters sent to Rome at the time, it is 
doubtful if anything more was meant than the acting of dialogues. 
If tragedies actually were performed, it is an isolated instance. 
For dialogues held undisputed primacy up to about 1555, and even 
after that date were not altogether displaced. However, an 
accumulation of the more ambitious tragedies and comedies dates 
from 1555. In that year a classical comedy, called Acolastus, was 
acted by the students at Cordova,* and another was performed for 
the Feast of the Nativity at Medina del Campo.” In the following 
year a comedy was acted at Lisbon, and tragedies at Cordova and 
Medina del Campo.” And during the next three years eleven more 
dramas were performed in the Spanish and Portuguese colleges. 

Outside of Spain and Portugal there was no small amount of 
dramatic activity during the same space of time, notably at Vienna 
in Austria and Billom in France. Records also show that a single 
drama was acted at Munich, Messina, Catania (Sicily), Padua, and 
two at Prague, Perugia, and Ingolstadt® These statistics show 
clearly enough that there was a marked trend toward dramatic 
productions in the Jesuit colleges. After 1560 the drama held a 
secure and honorable place at the annual or semiannual school 
exhibitions, and by the beginning of the new century the Jesuit 
professors were publishing volumes of the plays they had written 
for the college theater. 

There is no desire here to claim that the Jesuit schools were the 
first to adapt the drama to educational purposes. The universities 
of the Middle Ages and the Protestant schools of the Reformation 
used it as a common form of scholastic training and entertainment. 
But its tone had become degenerate and the circumstances attend- 
ing its use far from edifying or elevating. Hence in the Jesuit 
schools the old tradition of the sacred, Scriptural drama was 
restored and sufficient safeguards set up to guarantee that the plays 
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would serve a spiritual as well as an educational purpose. This is 
apparent from a letter describing the performance of one of Father 
de Acosta’s tragedies at Medina del Campo in 1556: 


À tragedÿ composed by Father de Acosta on the theme of Jephte’s 
sacrifice of his daughter, was acted publicly with great applause and 
acclamation. Besides the great benefit accruing to the school by the stu- 
dents’ display of talent, it gave abundant confirmation of our hopes for 
future progress in studies, and what was more satisfying, it afforded the 
best sort of spiritual iesson to the spectators.# 


The same animating motive is enunciated more fully by Father 
Luis da Cruz in the preface to his volume of six plays acted 
at Coimbra: 


Why is it, he asks, that the Society makes use of the drama? What have 
we to do with the theatre? Do we delight in the histrionic art and in 
composing plays? I remind you of the preparation and other trouble- 
some features of the work. There is but one purpose we have at heart 
and will always have, namely, to be of service to the state by instilling 
virtue. We shall continue to Labor at it, even in the face of difficulties, as 
long as it will help to expel wickedness, increase piety, inflame a love of 
virtue, and afford becoming amusement.** 


In a word, the drama was a pleasant mode of teaching piety, 
and was thus described by one of the professors of the College of 
Prague: “Pietatem facete docent."* Yet this was not the sole aim 
of the dramatic productions, though it was looked upon as the 
most important. Father Pontanus in his well-known book of 
dialogues for use in the grammar classes, proposes a dialogue on 
the subject in which he enumerates these five reasons why thea- 
trical performances should be encouraged: (1) The clever acting 
of poor students on the stage often moves the wealthy to help 
them; (2) the plays bring renown to the masters and to the school; 
(3) they are an excellent means for giving exercise to the 
memory; (4) they are a great help to the students in learning 
Latin; (s) they inculcate lessons of virtue.“* 

In conformity with the intent to employ the drama as an apos- 
tolate as well as an instrument of intellectual training, the plays 
acted in the Spanish and Pcrtuguese colleges centered very largely 
about Biblical scenes and characters. Thus in the group of plays 
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given between 1555 and 1560, such themes as the following pre- 
dominated: The Prisons of St. Peter and the Death of Herod; 
The Parable of the Vineyard; the Parable of the Man Born Blind; 
Saul and David; Praise of the Blessed Sacrament; The Nativity; 
the War between Virtue and Vice; Euripus, or the Fragility of 
Earthly Things and the Brevity of Human Life; the story of 
Assuerus. The majority of the dramas were the work of the Jesuit 
teachers, but occasionally, as at Murcia in 1557, a student would 
write a successful play and have the gratification of seeing it 
performed by his schoolmates.* And at Medina in 1562 the stu- 
dents of one of the upper classes composed a complete drama in 
Latin verse for a public specimen at the close of the school year.“ 
On occasion, too, the authorities of the Jesuit college would select 
some drama written and published by an outsider. 

The times for giving the plays seem not to have been established 
by rule during the first years, but left rather to the choice of the 
individual colleges. Thus, of the group of plays mentioned above, 
some were acted at the autumn reopening of classes, others at 
Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, or some feast of the town. In 1560 
a celebration, including the performance of a comedy, was held 
at Medina on the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul to honor the founder 
of the college, Pedro Quadrado. When an account of it was 
forwarded to Rome, Polanco, the secretary of the Jesuit General, 
remarked in his answer that it would be better not to introduce 
new customs or celebrate feasts that could not be maintained in 
the future. As Polanco’s words were taken by some of the fathers 
as a prohibition of dramatic performances, a plainer statement was 
sought. Polanco replied that his remark did not imply opposition 
to the dramas, but only that they should be confined to the 
accustomed solemnities.“ What the accustomed solemnities were 
is not altogether clear; but certainly one of them was the /nstau- 
ratio Studiorum in the autumn of the year,” and by degrees it 
became the rule to perform a comedy at Carnival time, or Shrove- 
tide, and on a rarer occasion to commemorate some great church 
festival or the patronal feast of a town. 

However, in some localities trouble arose over the production 
of plays. The low estate of the public theater coupled with the 
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prevalence of heretical doctrines, made the Inquisition suspicious 
of almost any attempt to stage a drama. Sometimes it was over- 
zealous in asserting its authority and caused unpleasantness where 
there need not have been any. À case in point occurred at Palermo 
in 1569. À play based on the martyrdom of St. Catharine, after 
being approved by the ecclesiastical authorities of Rome, was staged 
by the students of the German College before a large gathering 
Of Cardinals and literati, and then sent to be used in the College 
Of Palermo for the autumn reopening of classes in 1560. Hearing 
that a private review of the play was being given before the 
Viceroy, the chief Inquisitor of Palermo tried to gain admittance. 
But the doors were locked and his knocks were not heard within 
the large hall. So he went away in an angry frame of mind, 
determined to stop the performance on the day appointed for the 
public exercises. This he did by an edict threatening the fathers 
with excommunication if they disobeyed his orders. The result was 
that the crowd which had assembled had to be dismissed and the 
play submitted to the Inquisitor for censorship. It was a high- 
handed proceeding, since the examination of such matters belonged 
to the ecclesiastical superiors and not to the Inquisition. At any 
rate, the Inquisitor gave his approval in the end; but the stir 
caused by the incident prompted the Jesuit General, Francis Borgia, 
to write to the authorities of the college warning them that 
although he believed the Inquisitor had exceeded his authority, 
nevertheless, his attitude made it advisable to moderate the dramatic 
performances, especially since they were accompanied in Sicily by 
a good deal of expense and distraction. Hence for a time no further 
plays should be staged without his permission.“ 

It is probable that Borgia’s restriction applied only to Sicily. 
For, in other places, especially in Germany, Bohemia, and France, 
the plays were very successful and afforded such delight to the 
townspeople that there was a tendency to multiply them. Father 
Mercurian, who succeeded Borgia in the generalate, put a stop to 
this overemphasis by legislating in 1577 that tragedies and comedies 
were to be given only on rare occasions (rarissime), strictly in 
Latin, and that care was to be taken to have a responsible superior 
examine them beforehand in order to pass judgment on their 
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propriety. To this rule the Rafio Studiorum of 1599 added two 
further points: that the theme of the plays must be sacred and 
pious, and that female characters and costumes were on no account 
to be introduced.”” 

To trace the varying fortunes of the Jesuit theater through the 
years that followed would require a volume in itself.” It is enough 
for the present to have set forth the notable impulse given to 
dramatic productions by the colleges of Spain and Portugal. 


Notes to Chapter V 
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See Petri loannis Perpiniani Valentini e Soc. lesu Orationes Duodevi- 
ginti, Oratio III. Gaudeau in his monograph, De Petri loannis Perpiniani 
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#* Compare Perpinian’s expression of his theme with the opening para- 
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graph of Ledesma’s “De Ratione et Ordine Studiorum Collegi Romani” 
(Mon. Paedagogica, p. 345). Another apt description of the alliance of elo- 
quence with virtue is given by the noted Belgian savant Erycius Puteanus 
(1574-1646) who, besides giving a son to the Society of Jesus, frankly modeled 
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facio, p. ix, is extreme in his view that Perpinian’s sketch, because it was not 
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prizes at Coimbra in 1558 and Perpinian’s part in it. 

16 For his work on studies at Rome see Mon. Paedagogica, pp. 150-153, 
155-157, 182, 186, 190, 313. He himself remarked on his revision of Soarez’ 
Rhetoric in a letter to Father Adorno, XIII Cal. Feb. 1565: “Coeperam ante 
profectionem (ad Lauretum) rhetoricas institutiones nostri Cypriani Soarii 
recognoscere, ut iterum emendatiores, si quid aut addi aut demi aut mutari 
nécesse esset, meliores ederentur.” The edition committed to Perpinian’s care 
appeared at Venice in 1566, printed by Tramazzini. 

7 The original text of the preface is: “Cum ex me cognoscere te velle dix- 
isses, quaenam in gymnasio Conimbricensi Societatis nostrae ratio, in pueris 
infimorum ordinum erudiendis teneatur, ego tum gratificandi tibi, tum studio 
muneris mei cumulandi et ornandi, universam illius gymnasii institutionem 
animo complexus: quid de tota liberorum Latinis Graecisque literis instituen- 
dorum ratione sentirem, 1lli ipsi perscripsi, cuius causa me rogaras, non qua 
forte ille expectat elegantia et prudentia, sed qua potui certe diligentia et cura. 
Accipe igitur, parvum opusculum, his frigoribus elucubratum.” Cf. note 
following. 

18 The sketch, captioned “De Ratione liberorum instituendorum literis 
Graecis et Latinis,” has been taken from the edition of Perpinian's letters pub- 
lished at Paris in 1683 by Father Francis Vavassor, Petri loannis Perpiniani 
Soc, lesu Aliquot Epistolae, pp. 103-129. 

19 The reference is to Quintilian, {nstitutio Oratoria, Book I, Ch. VIIL, 6. 
C£. also supra, Ch. IT, section II. 
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#? Cf, Mon. Paedagogica, pp. 683, 684. 
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#7 Mon. Paedagogica, p. 6509. 

#8 Pachtler, op. cit., I, 143. 

# Mon. Paedagogica, p. 193. The program belongs to the year 1570. 

#0 Jbid., pp. 198, 216, 217, 229, etc. 

#1 Jbid., p. 360: “Ultimus modus . . .” 

#2 C£. infra, chapter on the Ratio of 1591. 

“Reg. Com. Prof. Schol. Infer. 36 (Pachtler, op. cit., II, 394). There is a 
vivid account of the arrangement and functioning of the decuriae in John 
Durys “A Description of a Transmarine Schoole” (edited by Corcoran, 
Studies in the History of Classical Teaching, pp. 239-242). 

#4 Aguilera, Provinciae Siculae Soc. lesu Ortus et Res Gestae, Part I, Ch. III, 
n. 4, p. 69. 

#5 Litt. Quad., I, 524. 
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7 Ibid., IV, 455, 434, 620. 

%® Namely at Cordova, Murcia, Monterey, Medina del Campo, Coimbra, 
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% For Vienna see Lisr. Quad., II, 710, 711; V, 161, 333; VI, 765. For 
Billom, sbid., V, 547, 548, 832; VI, 220, 365. For Munich, Messina, Catania, 
Padua, ibid., VI, 074, 3, 679, 790. For Prague, Schmid, Hist. Soc. lesu Prov, 
Bohemiae, Part I, Lib. I, nn. 59, 105. For Perugia and Ingolstadt, Lisr. Quad., 
VI, 260, 965; V, 73, 573. 

“0 Litr. Quad., IV, 434. 

“CF. Tragicae Comicaeque Actiones . . . auctore Ludovico Crucio, Prae- 
fatio ad Lectorem. 

#2 Litt. Quad., V, 265. 

See Pontanus, Progymnasmatum Latinitatis Sive Dialogorum Libri IV, 
Liber I, Progymnasma centesimum: “Actio Scenica.” 
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#4 Lirt. Quad. V, 319. 

“ Letter of Father Bonifacio, quoted in Astrain, Historia de la Compañia 
de Jesis en la Asistencia de España, Il, 584, 585. 

# The original letter from Medina is in Lainii Monumenta, V, 128. Astrain, 
op. cit., Il, 584, recounts the entire episode. 

Je was thus established at the Roman College (cf. Pachtler, op. cr. I, 
194). The conjunction of the drama with the distribution of prizes was a 
gradual process, but within a few years it was pretty well established. Not 
always, however, was there a tragedy or comedy. Some of the colleges tired 
of preparing so elaborate a program, and returned to the simpler dialogue or 
the “oratio in laudem trium linguarum.” Schmidl, His. Soc. lesu Prov. Bo- 
hemiae, Part I, Lib. III, n. 162, notes an interesting combination of drama, 
disputation, promotion of students, and distribution of prizes which took 
place on the same day at Prague in 1569. 

48 Aguilera, Prov. Siculae Ortus et Res Gestae, 1, pp. 178, 179, gives a full 
account of the incident at Palermo. Borgia’s letters about it are in S. Franc. 
Borgia, V, 228, 229, 239. 

4 Pachtler, op. cit., I, 129: “Comoedias et Tragoedias rarissime agi per- 
mittat (Provincialis), et nonnisi Latinas et decentes, et prius aut ipse eas 
examinet, aut aliis examinandas committat; eas vero atque alias id genus 
actiones in Ecclesia fieri omnino prohibeat.” 

50 Jbid., II, 272: Reg. Rectoris 13. 

51 Such a volume was presented as a thesis for the doctorate degree at the 
University of Cambridge under the title, 4» Introduction to the Jesuit 
Theatre, by the Rev. William McCabe, S.J. The thesis has not been published. 


CHAPTER VI 


IGNATIUS’ ROLE IN DEVELOPING THE JESUIT 
CODE OF EDUCATION 


IL Some Misconceptions 


HE part Ignatius played in the development of the Jesuit 

code of education is oftentimes either wholly overlooked or 
greatly minimized by his biographers. This fact is the less intel- 
ligible when it becomes evident that these writers had access to 
that invaluable collection of the Saints correspondence edited by 
the Spanish Jesuits in twelve volumes and representing an aggre- 
gate of nearly seven thousand documents. Even a brief study of 
the well-arranged indexes would have revealed how deep was 
Ignatius’ interest in the Society's educational work, what a thor- 
ough grasp he had of its basic principles, and what care and 
wisdom he displayed in dealing with its problems. But with this 
treasure house of materials at hand, his role as a director of educa- 
tion is too frequently dismissed with some such offhand reference 
as that contained in Mr. Christopher Hollis's recent biography:’ 


St. Ignatius was no great believer in systems or in rules. The famous 
Ratio Studiorum, in which were embodied the lessons of the Jesuits’ first 
experiences, did not appear until some years after St. Ignatius’ death. He 
was always very willing that his Society should adopt and follow what- 
ever customs might be in fashion at any particular time or in any par- 
ticular country. . . . Of St. Ignatius’ own reflections on education the 
most interesting are perhaps those which he airs in a letter to an un- 
known Cardinal, written some time after 1551, in which he discusses the 
anti-Catholic nature of what is known as a classical education. . .. St, 
Ignatius did not at all condemn the study of the classics. He patronised 
them. Indeed, it is often said — and perhaps with truth—that classical 
education owes its survival to the Jesuits. Yet from the first St. Ignatius 
recognised its great dangers. Perhaps a lack of sympathy with much that 
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was good in the Renaissance helped him to his discovery; mere prudery 
may have played its part. Yet his discovery was fortunate for Europe, 
which escaped thereby that curse which was so harmful to the English 
public schools of the 18th and 19th centuries— a curriculum exclusively 
classical, uncorrected by the balance of any real religious apologetics. 


Now, though the latter half of this passage is a brilliant and 
accurate generalization, the first half is not only inadequate but 
also inexact and seriously misleading. For, while it is true that 
Ignatius did not believe in the multiplication of rules or systems, 
nevertheless he believed wholeheartedly in laying down rules and 
in formulating a system. This is patent not only from the careful 
instructions he drew up for the groups he sent to found new 
colleges and from the list of agenda he drafted for Father Nadal's 
mission in Spain and Portugal, but also from his iterated insistence 
on gradation in studies, on laying a firm foundation in the 
Humanities, on an assiduous attendance at class, and on frequent 
and varied scholastic drills and exercises. It further appears in the 
rules he imposed on all the colleges relative to the Corrector and 
to the admission of those who could not read and write. What 
were these but rules, and what were his Constitutions but a system? 

Similarly, the newness of the Society and its lack of powerful 
support forced him at times to make concessions to strongly rooted 
local customs. But the assertion that he allowed the Society to 
“adopt whatever customs might be in fashion at any particular 
time or in any particular country” is refuted both by the chapter 
of near tragedies which marked the attempt to set up in Italy, 
under Ignatius’ orders, a very different custom in educational 
matters from the prevailing Italian fashion, and also by a long 
series of documents dictated by Ignatius himself and afterwards 
codified in the Fourth Part of the Constitutions. The modus et 
ordo Parisiensis was certainly not fashionable in Italy, Germany, 
Austria, or Bohemia; yet that order and method and no other was 
imposed by Ignatius with a rigor and tenacity that bespoke any- 
thing but easy indifference to educational systems. What he left 
to the discretion of superiors in different countries was the modif- 
cation of the rule in nonessentials, but even then the changes were 
to be submitted for his approval. 

Other biographers sem to have taken it for granted that Igna- 
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tius” scattered education had unfitted him to direct others, and 
that after all he was not anxious to assume the task of educating 
secular youth; nay more, that he feared and distrusted the task. 
Thus a Jesuit writer asserts:° 


We begin our examination by laying it down that St. Ignatius himself 
was very far from being what the modern world would call a learned 
man. In some sense he was not even an educated man. What is more, his 
attitude towards education was a very different one from that assumed 
by great educators today; and if his claim to be a great educator is to be 
made good, it must be on grounds very different from those of others 
whose names are conspicuous in the history of education. For with all his 
advancement of education in the event, there can be very little doubt that 
from first to last he looked upon it as a secondary matter; indeed, in some 
sense as a very dangerous serpent which, if he were not careful, might 
some day turn on him and bite him. 


It is true, of course, that Ignatius’ education was scattered over 
many years and pursued amid distracting spiritual interests. There 
is the testimony of Laynez, too, that he attained only 4 mediocres 
letras, that is, in the stylistic requirements of the Renaissance 
humanists. Yet, Ignatius learned much from his classroom experi- 
ences, and he possessed what was more valuable than brilliance, 
a gift of understanding men and a rare ability as an organizer. 
These qualities peculiarly fitted him to direct the Society’s educa- 
tional expansion. 

But did he look upon education as a secondary matter? The 
proofs to the contrary seem abundant and conclusive. Writing 
on December 13, 1551, to the Duke of Monteleone concerning the 
expected opening of the College of Naples, he said that he 
thought the chief and most solid results of the Society’s labors 
in Naples would come from the instruction of youth in the class- 
room." À little later, Father Francis Palmio wrote for permission 
to open a college in Bologna. Polanco replied for Ignatius in the 
affirmative, and added that Ignatius had always harbored à deep 
interest in the education of youth.‘ No one was better qualified to 
speak authoritatively on this matter than Polanco who for many 
years stood closest to Ignatius both as secretary and counselor. 
Furthermore, Polanco’s testimony is borne out in fact, as is 
evidenced by Ignatius’ zeal for the success of the Roman College 
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and its sister schools in Italy and by his initiative in opening schools 
in Spain and Portugal. One more instance. On February 14, 1556, 
Peter Ribadeneira addressed a letter to King Philip II asking royal 
help and favor for the Society in its desire to inaugurate colleges 
in Belgium. The letter was written at command of Ignatius, 
and Ribadeneira frequently invokes in it the opinion and author- 
ity of his father in Christ. Now, the tenor of the letter is in 
brief this: The whole well-being of Christianity and of the world 
depends on the instruction of youth; our father Ignatius has seen 
the universal good that has arisen on all sides from the Society's 
venture in education; and hence he would wish to extend its 
advantages to Belgium. Multiplied examples of Ignatius’ genuine 
and keen interest and initiative as regards education will come 
to light in this chapter. But enough has been indicated here to cast 
serious doubt on the statements that he viewed it as a secondary 
matter and as a dangerous serpent that might some day bite him. 

There are possible objections to the evidence cited above. What 
of his reluctance to accept certain colleges for externs? This 
hesitancy was dictated by a wise prudence. Take the example of 
Messina. When the Viceroy and the townspeople petitioned him 
to open a college, he wrote to Father Domenech, his representative 
in Sicily, that though he was anxious to grant the petition, he did 
not see his way clear to send the ten men requested. He there- 
upon unfolded to Domenech the extent of the work already under- 
taken by the Order in other parts of the world, and concluded by 
saying that it would be foolhardy to attempt new enterprises until 
he could command a larger number of laborers.! However, he 
found means within a short time to send four professors and six 
students to inaugurate the College of Messina. That he sent men 
of the caliber of Nadal, Frusius, Canisius, and Coudret is ample 
proof of his willingness to give of his best to the work of educat- 
ing youth. 

At another time he withheld his approval of a foundation at 
Ingolstadt. From this incident some writers have concluded that 
Ignatius was opposed to education. But what are the facts and 
what dictated Ignatius’ attitude here? William IV, Duke of 
Bavaria, had corresponded with Ignatius about the establishment 
of a college at Ingolstadt. The understanding had been that the 
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college was to be for Jesuit students as well as for externs, and 
Ignatius gave a ready consent. But William died and his successor, 
Albert V, wished to exclude Jesuit students from the endowment. 
Ignatius reminded him of the previous arrangement and said he 
would not accept the college on the basis now established by Albert 
V. Hence, his refusal to approve of the school at Ingolstadt was 
dictated by this one consideration, that Duke Albert would make 
no provision in the endowment for the support of a few Jesuit 
students. 

The better to understand Ignatius mind on this important 
question, it will be well briefly to review here the circumstances 
under which the Society gradually took up the task of teaching 
secular youth. There can be no doubt that the idea did not enter 
into Ignatius’ initial conception of the Society's mission. Neither 
the formula approved viva voce by Paul III nor the official Bull 
of approbation (1540) made mention of college education. The 
first establishments of the Order were designed to be residences for 
the Jesuit scholars who were pursuing their studies at the uni- 
versities; and there was no intention at the time that the Society 
should teach even its own members.” But by degrees and for reasons 
not wholly evident, the residences became lecture halls for Jesuit 
students. This was the first step. Then in 1542 Francis Xavier asked 
Ignatius to send some teachers for the college at Goa, and in 1546 
extern students were invited to join the lectures in the course of 
philosophy at Gandia. Thus the second step was taken. Perhaps 
there was no clear realization then whither these successive steps 
were leading. But when Ignatius accepted the college at Messina 
in 1548, there could no longer be any doubt: the Socicty had 
committed itself to education. For the College of Messina, while 
affording educational facilities for members of the Society (Igna- 
tius sent six Jesuit students there), was nevertheless primarily a 
classical college for extern students.’ 

Thereafter Ignatius accepted no college (with the sole exception 
of Cologne) unless provision was made in the financial grant for 
the support of a few Jesuit students. In other words, the colleges 
Ignatius had in mind were for two types of students, lay and 
Jesuit; and since the endowment afforded a free education to the 
lay students, he thought it should do the same for his own subjects, 
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Otherwise there seemed no means of providing the knowledge of 
doctrine and skill in teaching it which was needed by members 
of the Order. For it must be remembered that at that time the 
Society had no training colleges for its younger members and the 
gratuitous nature of its teaching yielded no revenue for their 
support. Thus circumstances forced Ignatius to insist that each of 
the endowed colleges should provide for the training of a few 
of the Order’s future teachers.” 

With this proviso, he not only gave assent to the foundation of 
schools for extern students, but took an active role in promoting 
their progress. Thus writing in the early part of 1552 he expressed 
the hope that the multiplication of colleges similar to the one 
opened at Goa, where the Humanities were taught, would produce 
much fruit to God’s glory.* Three years previously he had dis- 
patched a long and cogent argument to Father Nadal in favor of 
the Society's acceptance of a university in Messina.* And in 1554 
he wrote to Canisius in Germany that to open colleges in many 
lands, particularly where it was thought there would be a con- 
course of scholars, would be an excellent means of advancing the 
cause of the Church. This might mean, he continued, that the 
Society would be forced to dispense with the prescription in the 
Institute against the acceptance of schools whose endowment took 
no account of Jesuit students. He was willing to concede even 
this when weïghty reasons demanded it, as he did in the case of 
the College of Cologne in 1556. 


Il. Ignatius Direction of the Colleges 


It was one of Ignatius remarkable gifts that he was able to 
adapt himself to the exigencies of circumstance, and then by study- 
ing the problems and ramifications of the new situation, to domi- 
nate it and shape it to his own principles. He first manifested this 
gift in forming the Society of Jesus after circumstances had rendered 
impossible the fulfillment of his vow to go to the Holy Land. He 
manifested it again when he accepted the task of educating the 
young. With characteristic.genius he conformed to the broad plan 
of the New Learning, inasfar as it implied an insistence on a more 
thorough attention to the ancient classics. In this sense he made 
the humanistic studies the basis of the Society’s education; but at 
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the same time he impressed upon these studies an individual char- 
acter. Many of his contemporaries feared that the New Learning 
would further aliertate the youth from the Church, and sharply 
attacked the study of Greek and Hebrew as forerunners of heresy 
and the enemy of religion. Ignatius thought differently. If Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew were being made to subserve the ends of heresy, 
why not turn them in the right direction? Instead of attempting to 
stem the flood tide of the Renaissance movement, which seemed 
an impossible and unnecessary task, why not direct it into proper 
channels? Thus Ignatius determined to make the study of the 
Humanities serve the ends of and strengthen the Catholic religion, 
to use them as a weapon against schism, heresy, and unbelief. 

In a word, he had the rare insight to develop an existing institu- 
tion, to build upward; to accept what was good and, after eliminat- 
ing the bad, to reconstruct, amplify, reanimate. Fülôp-Miller char- 
acterizes this educational policy as a “compromise between the 
inheritance of the Middle Ages and the spirit of modernity.”" 
Compromise in a certain sense it was; but a better characterization 
would be to say that Ignatius used education as a means to an end, 
and the end was religious, to wit, the quickening of the Catholic 
spirit, the “levying of immediate posterity under the Catholic 
banner.” He did not pretend to view education as an end in itself. 
“For ourselves,” he wrote in 1555, “theology would do well enough 
with less of Cicero and Demosthenes. But as St. Paul became all 
things to all men in order to save them, so the Society in its desire 
to give spiritual assistance seizes upon the spoils of Egypt to turn 
their use to God’s honor and glory.”" Opponents of the Order have 
not failed to castigate this educational ideal. To begin with a pre- 
conceived end in view, they say, lowers research and limits freedom. 
But their hostility has prevented them from recognizing the plain 
fact that in practice not one educator in a hundred holds to the 
belief that education is its own sufficient end. In every practical 
system it subserves other ends: the State, Democracy, the Social 
Order and so forth. Higher than these, or at least equally valid as 
an end, is religion.* 

But whatever be the opinion of the critics, Ignatius’ policy was 
carried into effect at Messina in 1548, and thenceforward in all the 
Society’s schools. The curriculum was humanistic, the method and 
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order principally Parisian, the spirit Ignatian. In December of 1551 
he explained the chief points of his simple yet sound program in a 
letter to superiors in Spain and Portugal;® and in June of the 
following year he repeated the explanation to Father Mercurian 
whom he sent to open the College of Perugia. The points are worth 
giving in full.” 

What the Society proposes to achieve in its colleges may be reduced to 
two heads: First, by good example, teaching and industry, to promote 
learning and virtue in the country or section in which it has opened a 
school. Secondly, to give a proper literary formation to its own subjects 
so that they may become useful laborers for Christ, and this will redound 
to the benefit of the people, in as much as the Jesuit students will not 
only set an example of a good life and edifying conversation, but after 
their period of training will be able to teach, preach, hear confessions 
and perform other works of charity helpful to the common weal. Thus 
the college will resemble a seminary and be a perpetual storehouse of 
good deeds. 

With regard to the carrying out of this double aim, the Society at the 
outset usually sends a few priestly workers to attend to the spiritual 
wants of the people by means of the sacraments, exhortations, Christian 
doctrine and similar offices. 

Secondly, some masters are sent to teach the youth the rudiments of 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, taking care to drill them well in composition, 
disputations and other literary exercises. 

Thirdly, a few scholars of the Society are also sent to study and to assist 
the masters in the work of the college and classroom. 

Fourthly, the classes are open to all, free of charge, with no remunera- 
tion either direct or indirect. No distinction is made between rich and 
poor scholars, account being taken only of their willingness to advance 
in learning and piety, and of their proficiency in reading and writing, 
which is a prerequisite to the study of grammar. The subjoined condi- 
tions, however, are to be observed. The pupils who attend the college 
must have the permission of their parents or guardians, and be obedient 
to the masters in what pertains to the lessons and exercises of the class. 
They must go to confession at least once a month, attend the weekly 
catechetical instructions, listen to sermons when they are given, and be 
present at daily Mass. Finally, they must be well-behaved and strive to 
make progress in virtue, both interior and exterior. 

Fifthly, since the smaller boys may need reprehension beyond the ad- 
monition of words, a Corrector from outside the school should be hired; 
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for it is unbecoming that the masters should correct the pupils other than 
in word. 

Sixthly, the name of each pupil will be inscribed in the register of the 
college, and account kept of him. 

Lastly, when the extern students have completed the course in the 
humanities, and if a sufficient number wish to continue their studies, a 
course of Arts or philosophy will be provided by the Society; and so also 
of theology. These courses, however, usually will not be opened at the 
beginning, both because there would not be a sufficient enrollment for 
them and because the custom of the Society is to begin with the lowest 
grades, and humbly, and then build upwards with God's help. 


During the last year of his life Ignatius enlarged upon this earlier 
summary when he was preparing directions for the foundation of 
colleges at Siena, Ingolstadt, Billom, and Prague. More compre- 
hensive and detailed in their statement of his policy, these docu- 
ments of 1556, instead of two, have four divisions. The first division 
deals with the staff of the college, the appointment of con- 
sultors, an admonitor, a minister, and an assistant to the Rector, 
the spiritual routine of the day, etc.; the second with the school; the 
third with the city, and the fourth with the material and temporal 
aspect of the foundation. The part devoted to the school itself shows 
how painstaking Ignatius was in directing, even in small matters, 
the beginning of a new college, and how thoroughly he knew both 
the ability and the character of the men whom he sent to found 
the school. But he made wise allowance for the fact that another 
(at Ingolstadt it was Peter Canisius) might know local conditions 
better than himself, and so left much to his discretion. A specimen 
from the instruction for Ingolstadt may appropriately be quoted 
here.” 


Since Canisius will be at Ingolstadt, and because of his experience and 
official capacity, he should be allowed to legislate as he sees fit; hence he 
is free to adapt or change the subjoined suggestions. It will be well to 
consider whether a Latin oration should be delivered to the people at the 
opening of the college, in order to explain the reason of the Society's 
advent, its aims and purpose of education; and another oration might be 
delivered in German to the same end, setting forth among other things 
that the college will provide not only theological lectures but also a classical 
course in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, attending to the instruction of the 
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youth in letters, piety and Christian doctrine. The Latin oration could 
be given by John Cuvillon or Herman Dorkens or Theodore Van Pelt 
(Peltano) or Gerard Werden; the German oration by Canisius himself 
or, if he cannot be present, by Herman Dorkens. Since the summer 
months are usually a time of vacation, it will be better to postpone the 
beginning of regular lectures till the autumn and spend the summer in 
preparation for class. Theodore Van Pelt will teach rhetoric and Greek, 
though some one else may help him in the easier task of teaching Greek 
grammar, He could also give a lesson in Hebrew. If this should prove 
too arduous, let Gerard Werden assist him. Dorkens and Cuvillon are 
also able Greek scholars. At the outset it will probably be sufficient to 
have three classes in addition to that of Rhetoric. Gerard could supply 
in the upper classes, and there are two assistants to help in the lower 
classes. Let the masters show great diligence in class-exercises, repetitions, 
disputations, written compositions; and let them use every means to in- 
culcate in their pupils, even in the youngest, the Catholic teaching, re- 
membering that they are instructors in virtuous habits no less than in 
letters. The labors of all should be tempered with discretion. Thus the 
class periods ought to be of moderate length, and once a week let there be 
a day or half-day of recreation. 


Ignatius paid far less attention to the minutiae of organization 
once the colleges had passed the initial stages of their foundation. 
But he followed with keen interest their progress and problems. In 
order to possess himself of exact information about their status, he 
established the custom of the “Triennial Letters” which superiors 
were to write to him in the beginning of January, May, and Sep- 
tember.* When he saw that some of the writers dealt too much 
in generalities, he told them plainly what he wanted: the order of 
the classes, the enrollment of the college, the progress of the stu- 
dents, the spiritual ministries, occasionally a report on the abilities 
and progress in studies of the Jesuit scholars and of the staff of the 
college. He did not want all of these points in each letter, but some 
of them, and each with definite facts. 

It was from informatioh supplied by these letters that he was 
able to deal with the problems of the colleges and to give advice, 
encouragement, or admonition. Sometimes, too, the letters showed 
that more than advice was needed. For instance, when adverse 
conditions beset the Italian schools, he assigned Father Viola to 
the position of general prefect of studies, so that he could make 
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the proper recommendations from personal observation, report im- 
mediate needs to the Provincial of Italy, Father Laynez, and thus 
avoid delay‘ At a later date he sent Father Olave on a special 
mission to help the colleges of Perugia and Gubbio* And for 
similar reasons he kept Father Nadal occupied for many years in 
Spain, Portugal, Germany, and Sicily. 


III. Jgnatius Solicitude for Individuals 


On more than one occasion Ignatius drafted severe prescriptions 
regarding the admission of candidates to the Society, and he was 
uncompromising in dealing with superiors who did not follow 
them exactly. But with the younger members after their admission 
he displayed the utmost tact, kindness, and forbearance. It is as- 
tonishing that he found time to take the personal, fatherly interest 
in them that is manifested in scores of letters he wrote or dictated 
between 1548 and 1556. To one who was oppressed by the temporal 
cares of a college in Portugal he sent words of encouragement, 
pointing out that in the service of God under obedience such cares 
are a source of merit and often more acceptable than the quiet of 
contemplation He told à young teacher who was tempted to 
give up his vocation that if he put his trust in God and performed 
his religious duties as exactly as possible an end would come of 
his trial. Meanwhile, however, it was part of his vocation to be 
tested, to support trial, thus giving a good example to others. If he 
wished to write, Ignatius would be glad to hear from him again, 
and meanwbhile would pray for his perseverance.*’ To another young 
teacher who had been reported as slothful in applying himself to 
study, Ignatius sent a spiritual remembrance accompanied by a 
letter which ended in this wise: “I wish you would write me a 
Latin letter three times a year, without any one else’s corrections, 
so that I may mark your progress. You could write the first in 
May (it was then February). So be on your guard not to waste the 
time and opportunity given you for your studies to God's glory."#* 

À different means of offering consolation and direction in spir- 
itual troubles was employed in the case of a young master at Loreto 
who suffered from fits of melancholy. Ignatius wrote: “I wish you 
would let me know how your students are progressing in Latin 
and Greck; for I expect much from them, and would like very 
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much to promote both you and them to higher studies. Let me 
know, too, how you get along with your teaching. Its purpose is to 
allow you to help others for a time while you yourself become 
better versed in the humanities, which are, as you know, very 
necessary in our day if we wish to help souls, especially in the 
region where you are.* 

Another letter somewhat similar in tone was sent to a young 
teacher at Padua who had grown weary of the burden of the class- 
room. Ignatius advised him to put forth his best efforts for another 
year, continuing, too, the good progress he was showing in the cul- 
tivation of Latin style, in which he should take Cicero as a model 
for simplicity and purity. He was encouraged to write a brief letter 
to Ignatius in Latin once a month, and in the following year he 
would be brought to Rome to begin his course in philosophy." 
This kind letter must have given heart to the young master; for 
later in the same year he sought advice from Ignatius about the 
dictation and correction of classical compositions. Ignatius com- 
mitted the matter to three professors of the Roman College and 
reported their recommendations in a letter of March 17, 1554:* 


Their opinion is that once a week you should have the pupils compose 
on a theme of their own invention, without any dictation, so that you 
may broaden and stimulate their study. In this you must not mind at first 
if they take phrases and odds and ends from Cicero or other authors of 
their choice; for by this means they will gradually acquire taste in speak- 
ing and writing Latin. On the other days of the week you could dictate 
letters, as you are wont to do, but procure above all that the pupils imitate 
Cicero and other authors read in the course, since in this consists the fruit 
of their study. With regard to the correction of the composition, it will 
suffice to go through six or eight each day, taking them according to some 
order, so that within a certain time all will have had correction. During 
the public correction of the compositions, see to it that the rest of the 
class is attentive and patient. It would not be beside the point occasionally 
to dictate a letter of Cicero in the vernacular and then compare the stu- 
dents’ translation with the original. At any rate, there should be composi- 
tions every day. The method you outline for correction, recommended 
also by Erasmus, though it is excellent in itself and exact, does not seem 
feasible when there is question, as in our schools, of a large number of 
scholars. So do what you can to adapt the method to circumstances. 
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Ignatius, however, could turn from kind solicitude to reprehen- 
sion if he felt that it was needed and would do good. Thus when 
one of the students at Paris, John Baptist Viola, wrote a petulant 
criticism of the course Ignatius had told him to pursue before com- 
mencing philosophy, Ignatius replied that he did not understand 
Viola’s sense of obedience: it ssemed to be a contradiction, to con- 
sist of a willingness to submit his will to his superior and at the 
same time to insist on having things settled to his own satisfaction. 
“You write,” said Ignatius, “that you grieve over the time you have 
wasted under your present teacher and wonder if you must con- 
tinue to waste it. . . . You seek your own way more than mine. 
May it please God to give you the grace to do His will fully.”* 

It was largely in this matter of obedience that Ignatius showed in- 
flexible severity. He would allow for other failings, but when a 
subject committed continual faults against obedience and showed 
little sign of amendment, he used but one course, immediate ex- 
pulsion. Not often did he act in haste; rather the rule he generally 
followed was to try admonition, even kind solicitation, but in the 
end he was severe and peremptory. Thus he commanded Father 
Miron to deal summarily with certain disobedient members of the 
Portuguese province of the Order,” and he lauded Father Kessel 
for having taken the stern measure of dismissing nine disobedient 
candidates for the Order in Cologne.” 


IV. The Fourth Part of the Constitutions 


The history of the Constitutions may be indicated in brief com- 
pass. When Ignatius was elected General of the Society in the 
spring of 1541, the fathers who had gathered in Rome for the elec- 
tion appointed Ignatius and Codure to expand the articles of the 
Bull of Approbation into a Constitution. Codure, however, died 
within six months, and Ignatius, occupied with the multifarious 
duties of government, did not find time to begin the task until 
1547. During the next three years he worked at it assiduously, with 
the result that he presented a first draft to a committee of professed 
fathers in 1550. Approval was unanimous, but certain changes and 
additions were suggested. Ignatius took full notice of these in his 
revision, which was completed in 1552. Even this draft he was 
unwilling to make definitive until it had been given a thorough 
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trial in all the provinces of the Order. He therefore commissioned 
Nadal to promulgate it first in the colleges of Sicily, then in Spain, 
Portugal, Germany, and Italy. It was likewise promulgated in 
India by Father Anthony de Quadro Meanwhile Ignatius 
appointed three fathers to examine it and suggest any further 
changes they thought necessary or proper regarding its form or 
wording.” After Ignatius’ death the Latin version was revised by 
four Assistants of the Society, and the first General Congregation 
approved and sanctioned the Constitutions as written by Ignatius, 
making them the law of the Order.” 

The Constitutions were first printed in 1559, in a Latin version; 
but in 1606 Father Aquaviva caused them to be printed in Latin 
and Spanish, a new edition of which was prepared by the Spanish 
Jesuits and published at Madrid in 1892. It is to this latter edition 
that reference will be made. The Consitutions open with a 
“Primum et Generale Examen” (namely, an exposition of what 
is required of members of the Society), and this is followed by 
ten parts. The content of each part is sufficiently indicated by the 
caption. 


Part I. On Admission to the Novitiate, 

Part IL. On the Dismissal of Those who After Admission are Found 
Unsuited to the Order. 

Part III. The Care and Advancement of the Novices. 

Part IV. The Instruction of Those who Remain in the Society, in 
Learning and Other Things Helpful to Their Neighbors. 

Part V. On Admission to the Body of the Society. 

Part VI. Concerning Those who have been Admitted to the Body of 
the Society. 

Part VII. Concerning the Apostolic Labors of Those who Belong to 
the Society. 

Part VIIL On Preserving the Scattered Members of the Society in 
Union among Themselves and with the General. 

Part IX. The General and His Mode of Governing. 

Part X. On Preserving and Increasing the Society. 


The subject of education is dealt with in the Fourth Part, which 
is much the longest section of the Constitutions. It has a preamble 
and séventeen chapters. The preamble declares that “since the aim 
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of the Society is to bring souls to the end for which they were 
created, and since for this purpose not only the example of a good 
life but also knowledge and skill in imparting it are necessary, as 
soon as the novices have laid a foundation of self-denial and pro- 
gressed in virtue, the next step will be to instruct them in learn- 
ing and in its use for helping their neighbor the better to know 
and serve God. For this purpose the Society establishes colleges 
and sometimes also universities or Szudia Generalia.” 

Chapter I treats of the spirit of gratitude and marks of honor 
which should be shown to founders and benefactors of the colleges; 
Chapter II of the temporal affairs of the colleges: their acceptance, 
revenues, obligations, material administration; Chapter III of the 
Jesuit students who live in the colleges; Chapter IV of the spiritual 
and corporal care of these students; Chapter V of their studies; 
Chapter VI of the helps and hindrances to study; Chapter VII of 
the faculties and subjects proper to colleges and universities for 
extern students; Chapter VIIL of the spiritual ministries for which 
the Jesuit scholars are to prepare themselves during their years of 
study; Chapter IX of the reasons for and the mode of changing 
Jesuit students from one college to another; Chapter X of the 
government of the colleges, principally concerning the office and 
duties of the Rector; Chapter XI of the establishment of univer- 
sities; Chapter XII of the course of studies and faculties in uni- 
versities governed by the Society; Chapter XIII of the order and 
method of teaching in the Society’s schools; Chapter XIV of the 
authors to be read and studied; Chapter XV of the length of 
courses and degrees; Chapter XVI of moral training in the Society's 
schools; Chapter XVII of the various college and university officials. 

Of these seventeen chapters, eight (namely, VII, and XI to 
XVII) offer a synthesis of Ignatius’ views and legislation with 
regard to the education of secular youth. Hence they are deserving 
of fuller attention. 

It is to be noted in the first place that Ignatius made provision 
for two types of schools for externs, which he distinguished by 
the names of college and university. The former embraced classes 
in grammar, the Âtterae humaniores, and Rhetoric; but sometimes 
also courses in arts (philosophy, science, and mathematics) and 
even in theology were added if a sufficient number of students 
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called for them. Ordinarily, however, courses in the arts and in 
theology were reserved to the universities, and students who wished 
to pursue them were to be sent from a town where they had 
completed the Humanities in a Jesuit college to another town 
where there was a Jesuit university.” In Ignatius’ conception the 
university included the “college” with its teaching of language and 
literature, and added the faculties of arts and theology. The facul- 
ties of law and medicine, if admitted into the university, were not 
to be administered'by the Society “since they are more remote from 
its Institute." In practice the Society opened few universities,* 
and so it became the custom in after years to distinguish three 
types of educational institutions, the gymnasium which restricted 
its teaching to language and literature, the college which added 
the course of arts, and sometimes a course in theology, and finally 
the wniversity. 

However this may be, the attention paid by Ignatius to university 
education is a noticeable feature of the Fourth Part of the Constitu- 
tions. His interest in it dated from 1547, when Francis Borgia was 
instrumental in endowing the University of Gandia for the Society, 
and continued through the long negotiations for the founding of 
a university at Messina. His correspondence on the Messina project 
was prodigious.“ Nor did he attack the question blindly and with- 
out seeking information from every available source. Thus in one 
of his letters about Gandia, he speaks of the statutes of the univer- 
sities of Alcala, Valencia, Salamanca, and Coimbra, which he tells 
Father de Oviedo to procure both for his own guidance and to 
send to Rome.” The constitution which in the end was prepared 
for the proposed University of Messina bears a marked resemblance 
in its peculiar phrasing to the statutes of the medieval universities.‘? 
The content, however, is very similar to the legislation given by 
Ignatius in Part IV, Chapters XI to XVII of the Constitutions. As 
these chapters really furnish an epitome of Ignatius’ mature judg- 
ment about the education of secular youth, they must be sum- 
marized here in some detail.‘ 


Chapter XI: The Establishment of Universities 


1. As the Society, urged by the motive of charity, opens colleges for 
the intellectual and moral training of youth, so for the same reason it will 
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establish universities, thus giving even wider scope to its work of educat- 
ing young men and preparing them for degrees. 

2. The General of the Society and his consultors will deliberate and 
decide under what conditions these universities are to be undertaken by 
the Society. Only the General in a congregation of the Order may dis- 
solve an established university. 

3. In governing these universities the Society will involve itself as little 
as possible in civil or criminal actions. It is proper, however, that secular 
and ecclesiastical ministers should:be guided by the wishes of the Rector 
concerning the punishment of students.** 


Chapter XIl: University Faculties and Branches of Study 


1. Faculty of Litterae Humaniores, which embraces Latin and Greek 
grammar, poetry, history, Rhetoric; also Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldaic and 
Indic as circumstances may dictate. 

2. Faculty of Arts, which embraces Logic, Physics, Metaphysics, Moral 
Philosophy and Mathematics. 

3. Faculty of Theology, including Scholastic theology, Cases of Con- 
science, Canon Law and Sacred Scripture. 

4. Possibly also the university will have faculties of Law and Medicine, 
which, however, will not be administered by the Society. 


Chapter XIII: Method and Order of Classes 


1. Allowing for diversity of localities and times, a defined order of 
classes for morning and afternoon sessions should be arranged, taking as a 
norm that order which will best promote scholastic interests. 

2. Not only should there be public lectures, but more especially a strict 
division of classes according to the capacity of the students, each class 
having its own teacher, exercises, etc. Ordinarily there will be five classes 
or grades, three of grammar together with Humanities and Rhetoric. 
Large classes may be divided, but let each division have its own teacher, 

3. The duty of the teacher is to take the fullest interest in the progress 
of each of his pupils, demanding from them an account of the lessons, 
making use of repetitions, written exercises, interclass and intraclass con- 
tests, and making Latin the common means of communication. 

4. New students must be examined and allocated to the class for which 
they seem fitted; and promotion from one class to another is to be 
governed by each one’s progress in studies. 

5. Holiday periods should be designated by the Rector after con- 
sidering persons and localities. A half holiday should be allowed once 
a weck. 
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Chapter XIV: Concerning Authors to be Read in Class 


1. In general authors noted for solidity and security of doctrine should 
be chosen. 

2. Latin and Greek authors should be expurgated of anything liable to 
corrupt morals. If some do not admit of expurgation, as in the case of 
Terence, it is better not to read them at all. Besides, certain works harm- 
less in themselves should not be read because their authors are not in 
good standing.“ 

3- In theology St. Thomas is to be followed; in philosophy Aristotle. 

4. If texts written by members of the Society are introduced in the 
classes, this should be done with care and circumspection. 

5. Collateral texts and commentaries should also be selected for the 
use of both masters and pupils. 


Chapter XV: Length of Courses and Admission to Degrees 


1. No exact limit can be set for the completion of the humanistic 
studies; progress must be individual. So each student will be promoted 
to a higher class when the Prefect of Studies decides that he is sufficiently 
prepared. 

2. Boys of good talent might need only half a year for each of the four 
lower classes and two years for the class of Rhetoric. 

3. The course of arts extends normally over three years, with an added 
half year for the examinations and solemn “acts” leading to the degree 
of master of arts. 

4. The theological course extends over four years, but demands another 
two years for the doctorate in theology. 

5. Before being admitted to a degree the candidate must undergo a 
public examination before qualified examiners, and he must not be pro- 
moted to the degree unless he be judged capable of teaching the subject 
in which he has been examined. The Society must, according to its rule 
of teaching gratis, also admit the candidate to his degree without 
recompense. 


Chapter XVI: What Pertains to Moral Training 


1. Diligent care should be taken that those who frequent the Society’s 
universities acquire not only learning but also a character worthy of a 
Christian. Hence, if possible all should go to confession once a month, 
attend daily Mass, and be present at the sermon on feast days. 

2. Christian doctrine should be taught once a week in all the classes. 
Likewise let there be a pious instruction each week. 
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3 It should be each master’s aim not only durihg classes as the occa- 
sion may arise, but also outside of class time to instill in his pupils a love 
of God and of virtue. To keep this aim fresh in mind let one of the 
pupils recite a brief prayer before the beginning of class, and let the 
master and all the pupils follow the prayer attentively. 

4. Let there be a Corrector from outside the Society to punish major 
delinquencies. When neither words nor the Corrector's aid suffices and 
there is no hope of amendment, and the offender might be a danger to 
others, it would be better to expel him from school than to keep him 
where he himself profits but little and is a source of harm to others. 


Chapter XVII: Officials of the University 


1. The university will be governed by a Rector, appointed by the Gen- 
eral or confirmed by him. The Rector will have four consultors or as- 
sistants from whom he will seek advice on matters of government. 

2. There will also be a Chancellor who will be the Rector’s representa- 
tive in what pertains to studies. He is to arrange disputations and make 
decisions in regard to the admission of students to degrees. 

3- Similarly, there will be a secretary to keep a list of the students, 
their grades, etc.; beadles for the various classes and faculties; deans of 
the faculties; and syndics. 

4. The beadles are not to be members of the Society, but hired from 
outside; one of them could serve as a Corrector. The deans of the facul- 
ties will have two assistants and will confer with the Rector regarding the 
needs and advancement of their faculties. 


Such in summary is the educational policy outlined by Ignatius. 
That it played a prominent part in the history of Jesuit pedagogy 
must be evident to anyone who has compared the Ratio Studiorum 
of 1599 with the Fourth Part of the Constitutions. Very much to 
the point is Père Fouqueray’s remark that the Fourth Part is “w» 
abrégé de la doctrine pédagogique de la Compagnie!" For therein 
he not only indicated once for all the spirit which was to inform 
it, but also sketched the broad lines along which the future Rarïo 
was developed. Having done so much, he left explicit directions 
that some member of the Order should take his sketch and 
elaborate it into a complete and detailed treatise.4 

Thus his role in developing the Society's code of education was 
fourfold: (1) He drafted its first principles and appointed able 
teachers and administrators to apply and elaborate them: (2) he 
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not only approved of the work of educating secular youth, but 
devoted himself wholeheartedly to its spread;“ (3) he showed 
intimate and painstaking concern for the success of each school 
and for the proper training and development of individual teach- 
ers; (4) he set forth in the Constitutions a clear definition of his 
educational policy and epitomized its chief features. To deny him 
credit for these conspicuous services or to suggest that, far from 
being a champion of the education of youth, he merely accepted 
with something akin to suspicion and fear a situation which was 
forced upon him, becomes seriously unhistorical when viewed in 
the light of the plain and convincing proofs contained in his 
correspondence and Constitutions, and in the unimpeachable 
testimony of men long and intimately associated with him. 


Notes 10 Chapter VI 


2 Saint Ignatius, by Christopher Hollis, Ch. XV, pp. 267, 268. 

2 Alban Goodier in The Month, Vol. 108 (Dec., 1906), p. 585. As to the 
point whether Ignatius was an educated or learned man, a distinction needs to 
be made. It is a commonplace of history that not a few men who displayed only 
mediocre ability in the formal education of the classroom have afterwards 
attained note as men of learning and ability. Testimony is not lacking to 
warrant including Ignatius in their number. Both Ribadencira and Gonçal- 
vez da Camara recorded that “in conversation Ignatius is so complete a master 
of himself and of the person with whom he is talking that even Polanco is as 
inferior to him as a little boy to a sensible man” (Mon. Ignat., 4 ser., I, 253, 
397). And Father Manare wrote: “Prudentia et consilio valebat plurimum, 
mirabanturque passim omnes eius promptitudinem et sollertiam in dandis 
consiliis ad omnia, quae illi proponebantur, aut quae in deliberationem venie- 
bant, de rebus licet difficillimis quaestio esset” (Ibid., 1, 523). But the most 
convincing testimony may be drawn from his letters and the Constitutions. 
They plainly show talent and ability quite above the ordinary. He did not 
have a gift for languages; he was not adept in the Ciceronian Latin of the 
Renaissance. He resumed his studies too late in life to acquire these orna- 
ments of learning; but it is a false norm that imposes them as quintessential 
notes of learning and ability. 

8 Mon. Ignat., I ser, IV, 35. 

4 Chron., II, 195, n. 68: “Res Ignatio placuit, qui, ad iuventutis bene in- 
stituendae in spiritu et litteris rationem, semper fuit valde propensus.” 

5 Cf. supra Chapters III, IV, V. 

5 Mon. Ignar., 1 ser. X, 704 sqq. Some excerpts will summarize the 
thought. “Todo el bien de la cristiandad y de todo el mundo depende de la 
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buena institucién de la juventud, la cual, siendo en la niñez blanda como la 
cera, se deja mäs fâcilmente informar de cualquier forma que le imprimen, 
para lo cual hay gran falta de virtuosos y letrados maestros que junten el 
ejemplo con la doctrina; la misma Compañfa, con el celo que Cristo nuestro 
redentor le ha dado, se ha abajado 4 tomar esta parte menos honrosa y no 
menos provechosa de la institucién de los muchachos y mancebos; y asf, entre 
los otros oficios que cjercita, es este uno, y no el menos principal, de tener 
escuelas y colegios. . . . y asf, viendo nuestro P. Mtro. Ignacio el provecho 
universal que de esta manera de enseñar ha nacido en todos lugares. . . .”” Cf. 
also Ribadeneira’s Vida del B. P. Ignacio de Loyola, Lib. 3, Ch. 24, pp. 356 
sqq, where he reviews at length “las causas y motivos que tuvo Nuestro 
Bienaventurado Padre para instituir estos colegios y escuelas, y abrazar con 
tanto cuidado una ocupacién que por un cabo es muy trabajosa y molesta.” 

* Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., 1, 667 ff. 

“lbid., TI, 330. The entire letter must be read, as also the correspondence 
of Albert V (Cartas de San Ignacio, Il, 532). 

* Constitutiones Societatis Tesu Latinae et Hispanicae, p. 306: “Hacer Cole- 
gios en Universidades, léase en la fundacion. No estudios ni lecciones en la 
Compañia.” 

In Études, T. 98 (Feb, 20, 1904), pp. 465 ff, Father F. Tournier con- 
tributed an interesting article on “Monseigneur Guillaume du Prat au Concile 
de Trente,” in which he considered the initial steps taken by the Society in 
regard to education. His treatment is thorough and reliable, However, a 
statement on p. 482, note 3, is open to misunderstanding. Speaking of the 
new College of Messina, he wrote: “Ce collège était comme les autres co/- 
legium pro scholaribus Societatis.” But the status of the College of Messina 
was unlike any previous foundation of the Society. The letter of the citizens 
of Messina to Ignatius (Epist. Mixtae, I, 454-456) shows plainly that the 
Jesuits were invited to open a college primarily for extern students, though 
also for students of the Society. Previous foundations had been almost exclu- 
sively for Jesuits; hence there was a marked difference between Messina and 
previous colleges. 

See Mon. Ignat., I ser., V, 731, 732, 733: VI, 529; VIII, 120, 121. 

12 Ibid, IV, 118. 

18 Ibid., IL, 462. 

M Ibid., XII, 26r. 

* Chron., VI, 29. In the Sixth General Congregation of the Order (1608) 
someone asked whether colleges so/ely for externs could licitly be retained by 
the Society. The Congregation (Decree 18) gave a strong affirmative answer, 
saying that the matter was beyond cavil, “cum praesertim perpetua praxis, et 
continuata series ab ipso beati Fundatoris tempore hucusque tradita, quae est 
optima legum interpres, securos nos reddere possint.” 

9 The Power and Secret of the Jesuits (English trans. by Flint and Tait), 


P. 404. 
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7 Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., VIII, 618. 

** Fülôp-Miller, op. ci. pp. 487-480, discusses “The Way of Knowledge and 
the Way of Faith,” both of which he calls legitimate aims of education, and 
reprehends those who refuse “to admit the way of religion too as an entirely 
valid form of human aspiration after truth.” 

19 Mon. Ignat., I ser., IV, 6 f. 

20 Jbid., XII, 309-311. 

# Ibid, XI, 536-539. The instructions for Siena and Billom are in the same 
volume, pp. 255 ff. and 366 #. The instruction for Prague is in Vol. X, 689 
ff. 


** Ibid. 1, 543, 549, 550, 606, 607. Cf. IV, 439. 

# This matter is of frequent enough mention in Ignatius’ letters to be 
found almost at random. See for instance Mon. Ignar., 1 ser., III, 499, 500; 
IV, 46; V, 72, 329, 330; VIII, 3or. 

74 Ibid, IV, 470, 540, 541. 

25 Ibid, V, 153, 156. 

20 Jbid., IV, 126, 127: Letter to Father Godinho, January 31, 1552. 

Ibid, V, 560. 

#bid., VIII, 377. Polanco says that Ignatius’ concern for the progress of 
the younger members of the Order was universal: “Pater autem Ignatius tam 
erat sollicitus de scholasticorum profectu, ut vellet eorum latinas epistolas, 
incorrectas a magistro, Romam mitti, ut quantum quisque profecisset cer- 
neretur; et ita vicissim singulis hebdomadis aliqua huiusmodi epistola ex 
quovis collegio, saltem in Italia, mittebatur” (Chron. I, 492). 

% Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., VIII, 618. 

20 Jbid., VI, 216, 217. 

1 Ibid., VI, 484, 485. 

#2 Ibid., 1, 516, 517. 

53 Jbid., IV, 559-562. 

4 Ibid., IV, 450, 561, and see Chron., II, 584, 585, especially n. 395. 

#5 Constitutiones Latinae et Hispanicae, Praefatio, pp. vi, viü. It appears 
from Mon. Ignat., I ser., X, 261 that Ignatius also submitted the Constitutions 
to Nadal and Polanco for revision, and that their annotations were proposed 
to him at the end of 1555. As early as 1552 he told Nadal to write down any- 
thing he thought should be altered (CAron., II, 553, n. 336); for Nadal, not 
yet having made his profession at the time, was not a member of the com- 
mittee which examined the first draft of the Constitutions in 1550. 

*9 Constitutiones Lat. et Hispan., Praefatio, p. vii. 

#7 Constitutions, Part IV, Ch. VII, B. 

38 Jbid., Ch. XII, n. 4. 

59 In Ignatius’ lifetime only two were opened: the University of Gandia in 
March, 1549 (cf. Epist. Mixtae, II, 102) and the University of Coimbra in 
October, 1555 (Chron., V, 582). After his death, the University of Pont-a- 
Mousson was onened in France in 1575 (Fouqueray, Histoire de la Com- 
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pagnie de Jésus en France, 1, 60g-11), and several were established in the 
German countries (cf. Pachtler, op. «ir., III, ix sqq.). Practically the only 
Jesuit universities in existence at the present time are in the United States. 

40 See for example Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., Il, 462-464; III, 43, 46, 123, 189. 
Nadal’s correspondence on the subject is in Epist. P. Nadal, Vol. I, passim. 

# Mon. Ignar., 1 ser., Il, 550. 

42 The constitution for the University of Messina is given in Mon. Paedago- 
gica, pp. 617-622. 

#3 Other chapters in Part IV, though not dealing specifically with the edu- 
cation of secular youth, are important in completing the notion of Ignatius 
educational policy. Two valuable commentaries should also be consulted: 
Nadals Scholia in Constitutiones, and Aicardo's Comentario a las Constitu- 
ciones de la Compañia de Jesés, Tomo Tercero. Recently a complete English 
translation of the Fourth Part of the Constitutions was edited by Fitzpatrick 
in Sr. Ignatius and the Ratio Studiorum (McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1933). 

#4 The reference is to medieval university statutes giving students certain 
immunities from civil laws. These immunities often involved university au- 
thorities in thorny litigations. Cf. Nadal, Scholia in Constitutiones, pp. 98, 
99: 346, 347: 

45 St. Ignatius had certain definite authors in mind, principally Erasmus, 
Vives, Savonarola, and Stephanus. The reasons for his adverse opinion are 
indicated in Chron., I, 33, 43: Il, 62; Mon. Ignat., I ser, VI, 80. Cf. also 
Aicardo, op. cit., Tomo Tercero, pp. 313-317. 

+6 Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus en France, II, 692. 

47 Constitutions, Part IV, Ch. XIII, A: “De statutis lectionum horis, ordine 
ac modo, et de exercitationibus tam compositionum quas a magistris emen- 
dari oportet, quam disputationum in omnibus Facultatibus, et pronuntiandi 
publice orationes et carmina, speciatim in quodam tractatu per Generalem 
Praepositum approbato, agetur seorsum, ad quem haec Constitutio nos remit- 
tit” And cf. ihid., Declarationes B, D, F. 

48 This point has been emphasized before (cf. supra, notes 4-6, 12-15, with 
corresponding text). But these additional testimonies may be adduced. Re- 
garding the opening of the College of Messina, Polanco wrote thus in Ig- 
natius’ name: “La intenciôn de nuestro P. Matro. Ignacio es satisfazer en todas 
maneras 4 la voluntad del Sr. Johän de Vega” (Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., I, 674). 
Polanco in his Chronicon (I, 243) says that the college at Messina “libenter 
concessum est”; and elsewhere in the same CAron., he wrote: “Cum vero 
erectionem Collegii Pisis aut Florentiae cordi haberet (P. Ignatius) . . . cui 
suapte non erat P. Laynez admodum propensus, ex obedientia tamen P. 
Ignatii Ducem (Florentiae) serio est allocutus . . . et quantum commodi ex 
instituto Collegio consequi posset explicavit” (II, 177, n. 28), Finally, Polanco 
writes thus (CAron., III, 301): “Commendaverat P. Ignatius nostris in Por- 
tugallia non solum ut scholas aperirent, sed etiam . . ” (Italics inserted). 


CHAPTER VII 


LEDESMA'S PRELIMINARY ATTEMPTS TO 
DRAFT A RATIO STUDIORUM 


HAT the Jesuits of the sixteenth century faced the task of 

perfecting a serviceable and comprehensive plan of studies 
in no spirit of self-sufficiency, will have appeared from the fact 
that they put their initial formulas to such a thorough test in the 
colleges of Italy and Spain; and it will appear no less from their 
painstaking examination and revision, during the period of 1562- 
1575, of every element contained in these formulas. Some critics 
will even think that they were overscrupulous about details. In 
judging of this, however, it must not be forgotten that their task 
was many-sided and complex. Not only had they to provide a 
curriculum, an order, a method, but they had to make these rigid 
enough to be stable and mandatory, and withal flexible enough to 
suit the most contrasting national traits and traditions. It was no 
facile assignment, and if the trace of the file is evident in their 
work, it is a sign that they spared themselves no labor, and it may 
point the reason why the result outlasted the changing educational 
fashions of nearly two centuries. 

The chief figure in this series of examinations and revisions was 
James Ledesma. Born in Spain in 1519, and educated in the uni- 
versities of Alcala, Paris, and Louvain, he entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1557. Laynez, who was then General of the Order, was 
not slow to estimate his ability. He assigned him to teach in the 
Roman College, where he remained almost without intermission 
until his death in 1575. During much of this time he was professor 
of theology, but for three years he was also Prefect of Studies. 
It is a testimony to his versatility that he was equally at home with 
the humanistic studies and with theology. For, in addition to the 
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Latin grammar and syntax which he composed for use in the 
colleges, his work on a plan of studies was very largely concerned 
with courses in the Humanities. A man of tremendous industry as 
well as of exceptional ability, his manner was humble and winning; 
difficulties left him unruffled, and his kindness and adaptability 
made him an ideal director of studies.* 

Of the one hundred and thirty-two documents edited in the 
volume called Monumenta Paedagogica Societatis lesu, fifty-nine 
received the intimate attention of Ledesma, twenty-four of them 
being in his own handwriting and the rest carrying his additions 
or emendations. He began his labors by attempting to review and 
augment the Roman plan of studies which had been in force 
since the opening of the Roman College in 1551. But consequent 
on his trip to the Diet of Augsburg in 1566, which gave him an 
opportunity to see some of the Italian and German colleges in 
operation, he became convinced that there was a real need for a 
thoroughly comprehensive and detailed Ratio Studiorum which 
would find acceptance throughout the Society. This conviction he 
reiterates in prefatory notices to several of his plans of study,” and 
in one of them he justifies at some length his concern for details. 
The reasons he gives are worth recording as an introduction to 
the series of documents composed by him which will be analyzed 
and commented on in this chapter. Asked to give his criticism of 
a program of studies submitted by a group of teachers in the 
Roman College, he said: 


In general, not a few of the recommendations in this Ordo Studiorum 
are useful. Still, would wish many things regarding the single exercises 
described more particularly. For I believe that universal and general 
recommendations are insufficient, and that one must treat of each class 
in detail, explaining the various exercises and the method and procedure 
which a good teacher ought to observe. The reasons leading me to this 
conviction are the following: 

(x) The experience I had during three years as prefect of studies in 
the Roman College, and my observations in other colleges of the Society, 
many of which suffered inconveniences from a want of definiteness 
and detail; (2) my investigation into this matter carried on through a 
number of years; (3) the counsel of the best teachers of this college, 
such as Perpinian and others, whose opinion I sought in writing; (4) 
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because in practical matters like studies, general prescriptions, as Aris- 
totle remarks, are not very useful; (5) because in such things as the 
mechanical arts, if one wishes to acquire a thorough knowledge, it is 
necessary to study each singly and meticulously; (6) similarly with the 
arts of medicine and surgery, and with architecture. For instance, it is 
not enough to say: let the edifice be light, ornate and large; it is nec- 
essary to designate precise measurements for the foundation, height and 
width of doors, windows and the single rooms. Otherwise the structure 
will be badly built and the builders will make many mistakes. (7) In 
exactly the same sense, it does not sufice to say: let the pupils repeat 
the lessons, write elegant compositions, busy themselves in declining 
and conjugating, etc, but someone must consider carefully the single 
classes, setting Éorth the scope, subject matter and exercises proper to 
each, assigning this method in conjugation and declension, that method 
in examining the pupils, in a word, prescribing what is best in each 
point of class procedure. Otherwise, though some profit will result from 
the class, much will be lost. I confess that such a task will not be easy, 
nor should anyone but a man of wide experience undertake it. But its 
difculty should not prevent its being attempted. (8) Finally, it is no 
use to argue that because a teacher is learned or even a prefect of studies, 
he will for that reason know and observe all the points I have enum- 
erated. Experience tells a different tale. Indeed, it often happens that the 
more learned a man is the less will he be inclined to follow accepted 
customs, but will wish to initiate new ones, some of which will be good, 
but others bad; and he will tenaciously hold to his own views. More- 
over, there is not in the colleges an abundance of men capable of know- 
ing and drafting the details of an educational program. 


So much for Ledesma’s defense of his mode of procedure. The 
documents embodying his labors may roughly be divided into three 
groups: the first containing his appraisal of existing programs of 
study or of fresh plans submitted for his judgment, the second 
containing his preliminary attempts to construct a Ratio Studiorum 
complete in every detail and universally applicable, and the third 
the De Ratione et Ordine Studiorum Collegii Romani which rep- 
resented the culmination of his efforts. 

In his work Ledesma had the co-operation of a very able staff 
of professors in the Roman College, notably of Fathers Sa, de 
Toledo, Parra, Gagliardi, de Acosta, Cardulo, Michael, Maffei, and 
Perpinian.* The documents themselves can only be assigned an 
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approximate date. À portion of them belongs to the period of 
1562-1565, when Perpinian was in Rome, and the remainder to 
the period following Ledesma’s return from the Diet of Augsburg 
in 1566. Although all the documents have direct reference to the 
Roman College, which was the scene of Ledesma’s labors, it is well 
to remember that, since Ledesma was working toward a wider 
goal than the writing of a program for a single college, he took 
into full account the counsels of outside professors and the customs 
and peculiar requirements of colleges in other lands. 


L Documents of Criticism 


The first of Ledesma’s critical documents is a memorandum on 
the condition of studies and discipline in the Roman College. It is 
addressed to the General, Laynez.’ In a brief foreword he remarks 
that he will not mention the many things he could commend, but 
only offer suggestions for improvement. The chief points of his 
critique on the humanistic studies are (1) a recommendation that 
Father Nadal be assigned to the college for the space of a year, in 
order to give it a better organization, and that a prefect of studies 
be appointed, or perhaps three prefects, for the faculties of Human- 
ities, Arts, and Theology respectively; (2) a criticism of the pro- 
tracted periods of vacation, especially in the class of Rhetoric and 
in the higher faculties; (3) a suggestion that substitute teachers 
ought to be assigned in case one of the regular masters is taken sick 
or is overburdened with work; (4) a request for a detailed instruc- 
tion as to the order and method of conducting the lessons and 
exercises of the various classes, and (5) a recommendation that 
whereas public declamations in Latin and Greek prose and verse 
ought to be held two or three times a year, and one dialogue re- 
cited publicly as a prelude to the awarding of prizes, the Latin 
comedies and tragedies should be limited to the autumn reopening 
of classes. 

A second critique resulted from a consultation of a group of 
teachers in the Roman College” Perpinian’s participation in it 
places its date some time before 1565. The committee noted in the 
first place that proper progress in the humanistic studies was re- 
tarded by certain defects which seemed to arise from these three 
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sources: first, a want of precise directions for the teachers and of 
a sufficiently complete order of classes and exercises; secondly, too 
long a period of vacation, namely, from June 24th to November 
3rd, and longer still in Rhetoric, Philosophy and Theology; and 
thirdly, a too frequent alteration of class hours, which occurred 
nine times in the year. 

In seeking a salutary remedy for these defects, the committee 
advised as a first step the appointment of a full-time prefect of 
studies: a man of learning and experience who, freed from the 
burden of teaching, could devote his whole attention to the regula- 
tion of studies. Heretofore the prefect of studies had been one of 
the ordinary professors, whose occupation in the classroom could 
not have given him much time to look after the affairs of another 
important office. The result had been, according to the Committee, 
that not only was his authority small, but he was unable to give 
personal attention to the entrance examinations of the students or 
supervise their progress and promotion. If this casual method of 
government continued, all the consultations of many years would 
effect no change for the better. 

Perpinian it was who introduced the suggestion and enlarged 
upon it. He was supported by the other members, most of all by 
Ledesma, who was then prefect of studies and knew from experi- 
ence how impossible it was to teach theology and supervise studies 
in three faculties at the same time. Whether the suggestion bore 
immediate fruit is uncertain. But it was at this time that Father 
Nadal completed his Ordo Studiorum, in which he outlined at 
length the duties of the prefect of studies. Though he did not 
specifically designate the office as full time, nevertheless the duties 
he assigned to it were of such proportions as to render absurd any 
other assumption." In the Rarios of 1591 and 1599 the prefect of 
studies was certainly viewed as an executive whose sole and suff- 
cient duty was the regulation of studies. 

The changed status of the prefect of studies was a preliminary 
step in the recommendations of Father Ledesma’s committee. But 
given the time to devote himself exclusively to the single office, 
the prefect was to make it one of his first duties to draft or have 
someone else draft the sort of detailed teaching method and school 
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routine which Ledesma considered the sise qua non for the 
progress of the college. There is a minor note of complaint in 
Ledesma’s insistence on this point, as if he had suffered rebuffs or 
at least received no encouragement in his efforts. Thus he says 
pointedly: 

The task must not be longer deferred, nor the matter left indecisive. 
For in such a case not only will the studies suffer harm, but perhaps 
some of the masters and others to whom the task is of concern will be 
offended, or tempted to judge harshly, or be cast down and in the 
future lose interest when they see that what they have so often proposed 
and petitioned for and thought apposite is disregarded. Likewise, let 
some decision be reached on the plan which I put together from the 
rules and practices of the college as well as from my experience and 
the advice of others. Let it or some other be adopted.* 


This much is to be said for Ledesma’s resoluteness: it eventually 
furnished Father Aquaviva’s commissions of 1581 and 1583 with 
such an abundance of material, that had there been an expert 
codifier among them, the Rario of 1586 would have been a far 
more perfect instrument than it was. 

The third and last of Ledesma’s critical papers had to do, not 
with the actual condition of studies in the Roman College, but 
with an ambitious program drawn up by a group of the professors 
under the title, De Studiis Humaniorum Litterarum, and sub- 
mitted to his judgment.® The thoroughness of Ledesma's annota- 
tions may be seen from the fact that they run to more than 
twenty-four pages of print.” He opens with a definition of his 
reasons for wishing even minute details in such a program. These, 
which were transcribed in the opening paragraphs of the present 
chapter, serve to fix the direction of his criticism. The program 
submitted to his examination did not have proper breadth, definite- 
ness or gradation. Too much was left to the option of the teacher, 
which Ledesma thought unwise. Not that he believed the teacher 
should have no liberty of judgment, but rather he deemed it nec- 
essary to provide for and satisfy the young, inexperienced master 
who needed copious and definite direction, taking it for granted 
that the experienced teacher in concert with the prefect of studies 
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would make legitimate adaptations of the program to suit condi- 
tions and circumstances. Apart from revealing this well-defined 
and settled point of view, Ledesma's critique shows a good insight 
into the juvenile mind and a fund of practical pedagogical wisdom. 
À summary of the critique, however, separated from its context, 
would be of doubtful value. Hence it will be better to examine 
some of his efforts to construct a program of his own. 


Il. Documents of Construction 


There are seven documents (numbered 14 to 22 in the Monu- 
menta Paedagogica)"" which contain Ledesma’s preliminary drafts 
of a Ratio Studiorum. The question of the period of time to which 
each belongs must again be resolved by an approximation. The 
first, third, and fourth documents, it would appear, pertain to the 
carly 60’s: the first, because it is the initial and summary statement 
of Ledesma’s object and modus operandi; the third and fourth, 
because Perpinian, who left Rome in 1565, had a hand in them. 
The remainder probably belong to a later period, after 1566 and 
extending into 1570. All were directed toward that monumental 
rule of studies which it was Ledesma’s ambition and resolve to 
complete and see enforced in the colleges of the Society. 

The first document is an outline sketch of the main divisions 
and subdivisions which a full order of studies should embrace.'* 
His divisions may be arranged thus: 


À. General Considerations. 


(:) How many classes would be embraced in the curriculum. (2) The 
standard or grade of each class. (3) Conditions for promotion to a higher 
class. (4) The length of time required as a minimum for the completion 
of each class, always taking count of diversity of ability and progress in 
individuals. (5) The assignment of texts for the students and for the 
teacher. (6) The spiritual program common to all the classes. 


B. Order, ie, succession of exercises. 


(x) Commit to memory within or without the class. (2) Recite 
memory lessons. (3) Teach and hear lessons. (4) Dictate and correct 
compositions. (5) Repeat lessons, the teacher questioning the pupils and 
then the pupils, in bands of two or three, questioning each other. (6) 
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Examine the lessons. (7) Exercise in rules of grammar, syntax, etc. 
(8) Dictate topic for composition, which will then be composed 
within or without the class, and corrected. (9) The same with 
Greek and with verse. (10) Take down prelections in Cicero and in 
Greek. (11) Translate Cicero into the vernacular. (12) Hold contests 
among the pupils, daily, and more solemnly once a month, when prizes 
and the leadership of the class will be at stake. (13) Write for recitation 
on Sundays and feasts orations, verse, Greek, either in the class itself or 
in concert with another class. (14) Have the pupils give a prelection of 
some author in the manner of a teacher. (15) Public declamations at 
least three times a year. (16) Recitation of Christian doctrine and 
exhortations. 


C. Method of Carrying Out the Above Exercises. 


For example: (1) The method of teaching the rules of grammar, 
syntax, rhetoric. (2) The method of teaching Greek grammar. (3) And, 
quite different, the method of teaching (by prelection) the various 
authors. (4) The method of reciting from memory. (5) The method 
of holding repetitions and contests, and of dictating and correcting 
written work. 


D. Circumstances, ie, the assignment of the exercises to the proper 
class, time (of day, week, month, year), and their sequence. 


Thus, (1) In the lower classes there will be certain exercises, such as 
in declension, conjugation, parts of speech, etc, which do not apply 
afterwards. (2) Some exercises will last longer than others, whether for 
a quarter of an hour, or a half-hour, or an hour. (3) Some exercises 
will take place daily, some weekly, others on rarer occasions. Let each 
be assigned on a proper basis, and well regulated. (4) Some exercises 
will occupy first place in importance, others second, etc. (5) The total 
length of the school-day is to be decided upon. 


E. Distribution of Time. 


Namely, (1) The morning, with its succession of exercises and class 
periods. (2) The same for the afternoon. (3) Similarly for the two 
semesters of the year. (4) The weekly holiday or half holiday. (5) The 
special order for Saturday, for Sundays and feasts. (6) The special 
monthly exercises, such as composing for places of honor in the classes, 
a longer composition than usual to be done at home, a contest. (7) The 
change at midyear. (8) The longer vacation. (9) The annual reopening 
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of classes, with its distribution of prizes, dialogue, dramas, poems, 
enigmas, interclass or intercollegiate contests. 


Having devised this substantial framework for his program, 
Ledesma set to work to experiment with details. One of his earliest 
experiments consisted of a threefold arrangement of a curriculum 
comprising seven classes, five of grammar followed by Humanities 
and Rhetoric.* The three different arrangements represent three 
points of view. ‘In the first, the classes are so constituted that the 
pupils of good ability may complete the five classes of grammar 
in two years. Thus after three months there would be a promotion 
from the seventh (lowest) class to the sixth; in another three 
months a promotion from the sixth to the fifth class, and so on. 
The second arrangement contemplates promotion according to 
three grades of ability — superior, average, and inferior. The pupils 
of superior ability would progress from the lowest grammar class 
to Rhetoric with great rapidity, the students of average ability with 
less rapidity, and those of inferior ability slowly.“ The third order 
of classes is a curious arrangement whereby students of rare ability 
could leap from the upper grammar class to Rhetoric without 
passing through the class of Humanities. This latter device would 
not be consonant with the general beliefs of the early Jesuit educa- 
tors, who attached great importance to the class of Humanities 
as being that in which the student began definitely to handle the 
classic languages as literature." 

One further document of experimentation may be cited. In it 
Ledesma works out not only the Ordo of the seven classes, to which 
he had restricted his efforts in former outlines, but also the Rawo. 
Here is genuine advancement. The original manuscript is replete 
with emendations in Ledesma’s hand, and although the title of 
the document indicates that he intended to write a program for 
seven classes, he only accounted for the five classes of grammar. 
Herein, however, he gives actuality to the ideal formula which 
he sketched for his guidance. But the divisions are now a little re- 
arranged. He determines first the grade or standard of each class, 
then the distribution of its exercises and hours, and thirdly, the 
method to be observed in conducting the exercises. A specimen 
may be given for the lowest (seventh) class of grammar." 
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Seventh Class: Infima 
A. Its Grade. 


1. Those who show a fair knowledge of reading and of writing will 
be admitted to this class at any time of the year. Likewise, those who 
return to the school after an absence will be sent to this class unless 
they have retained a thorough grasp of the declensions and conjuga- 
tions. All will remain in the class until they master the prescribed 
subject matter. 

2. The subject matter is the declension of nouns and pronouns and 
the conjugation of the verbs. If some of the pupils complete this matter 
only a short time before the regular time for promotion, they may 
commit to memory the rules for the parts of speech. They will also 
learn the small catechism. 

3: À promotion will take place every three months. Only those will 
be promoted who show good, or at least average progress, which may 
be judged by the teacher, or by a public examination, if the prefect of 
studies requires it. 

4. The texts of the class will be the Latin rudiments and the small 
catechism composed by Ledesma. 


B. Distribution of Hours and Exercises. 
IL. Morning: 


1. For half an hour the pupils will recite from memory first the 
catechism, then the lessons in declension and conjugation. This will 
be done by means of the decuriones. 

2. An hours time will then be given to the declensions. 

3. This will be followed by another hour devoted to explaining, 
illustrating and reviewing the conjugations. 

4. For half an hour there will be a contest, or the teacher may use 
some of the time dictating the verbs and nouns which will be the 
lesson either for the afternoon session or for the morrow. 


Il. Afternoon: 


1. The same order will be observed in the afternoon, with this excep- 
tion, that the catechism is recited in the morning only, and this 
throughout the year. 

2. Besides, the pupils will copy out, as exercises in neat and correct 
Latin writing, some selections from Cicero's letters. This is to be done 
at home and presented to the teacher on the following day. 
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3. On Sundays this class, in conjunction with the Sixth and Fifth 
classes, will convene in the afternoon to review the catechism lessons. 
This review will be followed by contests between two pupils in each 
of these three classes, the contests lasting for an hour and a half. 


Such are the first two divisions of Ledesma’s program. The third 
division, on the method of conducting the various exercises, is too 
lengthy to be transcribed here. What has been given indicates the 
thorough manner in which Ledesma worked out his plan, and 
more important still suggests that the definitive Rafio of 1599, with 
its succinct statement of grade, division of time and distribution of 
exercises, owes a large debt to Ledesma’s orderly outlines. 

Nowhere in these documents does Ledesma intimate whether he 
preferred a curriculum of five or seven classes. But his preoccupa- 
tion with the seven-class arrangements warrants the assumption 
that it suited him best; or it may be that his experiments were 
largely confined to seven classes because, as he says elsewhere,'* 
the curriculum of the Roman College embraced seven classes. 
When he came to compose his final plan of studies for the Roman 
College, he stated that in his estimation the curriculum should be 
worked out on a basis of five, seven, or ten classes. But again he 
actually constructed his plan on the basis of seven classes.” 

Ignatius himself had only five classes in mind;” and this was 
made definite in the Rario of 1590." Yet the Rario provided for 
the duplication and even triplication of a class if the number of 
pupils required it. But then the question arose: Are these two or 
three divisions of the same class to be of equal grade and study 
exactly the same subject matter? The question was answered by 
experience. Often the pupils were of unequal talent or preparation, 
so that it was found necessary to create different grades as well 
as different divisions. Thus in practice the five-class curriculum 
oftentimes grew into six or seven.” But the prime factor was the 
strict determination of grades or stages of progress. A class did not 
so much represent a time unit as a unit of graded subject matter, 
the satisfactory completion of which was rigorously required for 
promotion to the next class.** 

The documents so far summarized comprise the more important 

! of Ledesma’s tentative plans of study and his criticisms of existing 
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plans. Undoubtedly they were of practical utility at the time they 
were written, but now their value is chiefly historical, marking a 
significant stage in the formation of the Jesuit educational code. 
Further, they will be of immediate service in introducing the reader 
to Ledesma’s masterly De Ratione et Ordine Studiorum, which 
will be the subject of the succeeding chapter. 


Notes to Chapter VII 


1See Mon. Paedagogica, editor's preface, pp. 10, 11, and the Appendix, 
pp- 859-63, where an obituary notice of Ledesma is given in full. 

?E.g., Mon. Paed., p. 143: “Scribatur liber, in quo distincte et particu- 
latim contineatur totus ordo studiorum, tum huius collegii, tum caeterorum 

. . et adhibito iudicio et sententia superiorum, ille statuatur servandus, im- 
mutandus omnino, nisi de summo Patrum consilio.” 

5 Ibid., pp. 313, 314. 

# This group of professors is named in Mon. Paed., p. 150, and some of the 
group on pp. 182 and 217. 

5 Ibid., pp. 141-149. 

S Ibid., pp. 150-163. 

7 Cf. Mon. Paed., pp. 128-135, and supra, Ch. III, section IV. 

5 Mon. Paed., p. 151. 

° Ibid., pp. 280-312, Document 29. 

10 Jbid., pp. 313-338, Document 30. The reference to Soarez’ compendium 
of Rhetoric (published after 1565) fixes the date of the document to the late 
sixties. 

1 Pp. 164-235. 

1? Mon. Paed., pp. 164-166. 

13 Jbid., pp. 168 #., Documents 15, 16, 17. 

14 Ledesma’s arrangement has affinity to the modern Batavia, New York, 
plan, which was a sort of double-track system of fast and slow trains suited 
to the abilities and progress of individual pupils. Cf. Cubberley, Public Edu- 
cation in the United States, p. 373. 

1 Thus Nadal, after outlining a vast field of literary work for the class of 
Humanities, says: “In hac classe debent diutius exerceri iuvenes propter am- 
plitudinem eruditionis quae in ea traditur” (Mon. Pæed., p. 110), and again: 
“At quandoquidem in ea classe biennio saltem scholastici sunt retinendi . . .” 
(ibid, p. 92). 

16 Mon. Paed., pp. 191-216, Document 20. 

1 Compare, for instance, Ledesma’s outline for the Seventh Class with the 
Regulae Prof. Infimae Classis Grammaticae (Ratio of 1590). “Reg. 1: Gradus 
huius scholae est. . . . Reg. 2: Divisio temporis haec erit. . . . Reg. 3: In 
scriptione corrigenda, etc.” The similarity is striking. 
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38 Mon. Paed., p. 384: “In collegio ergo hoc nostro Romano septem sunt in 
humanioribus classes, scilicet: quinque grammatices, una humanitatis, et 
altera rhetoricae.” 

% Jbid., p. 384: “Ordo Studiorum Septem Classium.” 

2 Constitutions, Part IV, Ch. XIII, Dec. B: “Tres ordinarie erunt Praecep- 
tores in tribus diversis Grammaticae classibus; quartus Humaniores Litteras, 
quintus Rhetoricam praelegat.” 

?? Ratio of 1599, Reg. 21 Prov.: “Scholae studiorum inferiorum (omissis- 
propter rationes, quae afferuntur in parte quarta Constitutionum, Ch. 12, 
C— Abecedariis) non plures quam quinque esse debent, una Rhetoricae, 
altera Humanitatis et tres Grammaticae.” 

#2 Thus in the school described by John Durie (ï.e., a continental Jesuit 
school in a large center) there were seven classes. — “The schollers of the 
seven lower classes (wherein is studied humanity). . . ” Cf. Corcoran, 
Studies in the History of Classical Teaching, p. 236. Similarly Rochemonteix, 
Le Collège Henri IV de la Flèche, NI, 4, 5, gives a list of ten (out of ninety- 
two) French colleges of the Society which had six or seven classes; the others 
had five or less. 

23 The three divisions of Alvarez’ Latin grammar usually provided the 
subject matter of the three classes of grammar. See Reg. 8 Praef. Stud. Infer. 
(Ratio of 1599). 


CHAPTER VIII 


LEDESMA'S DE RATIONE ET ORDINE STUDIORUM 
COLLEGII ROMANI 


AMES LEDESMAS protracted and laborious attempts to 

draft a comprehensive yet precise and detailed program for 
the Jesuit schools culminated in his De Ratione et Ordine Studi- 
orum Collegii Romani. The date of its inception goes back to the 
first of those preliminary and experimental plans worked out be- 
tween 1560 and 1570, which were commented on in the preceding 
chapter. But he did not live to see its completion. For he died on 
November 18, 1575, after he had worked out only a relatively small 
part of it. 

It was planned, he says in his Third Chapter,' to embrace five 
books, the first dealing with the order and method of the human- 
istic studies; the second with the sciences and other branches of 
the higher faculties; the third with factors common to all depart- 
ments of the university; the fourth with piety and discipline; and 
the last with the rules and offices complementing and governing 
the whole system. What these five books would have contained 
in detail, he set forth in an elaborate tabular synopsis.” It shows 
beyond doubt the extraordinarily comprehensive character of his 
undertaking and arouses regret that he did not live to effect it. His 
manuscript contained, besides the tabular synopsis, the complete 
index to the First Book, divided into sixty-seven chapters, together 
with the first fifty-five chapters of text. 

The missing chapters which were of importance for his complete 
program of the lifterae humaniores are those concerning the class 
of Rhetoric and the study of Greek. It is true that he gives some 
attention to the latter in his outline for the class of Humanities; 
but it seems certain that his separate chapter on Greek would have 
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indicated more clearly his attitude on that important subject. 
Within the completed chapters, too, some minor points are sug- 
gested in an abbreviated form, which evidently he intended to 
extend and perfect; and the whole treatise would no doubt have 
undergone a thorough revision, especially as regards its form, had 
he lived another few years. Actually, he left his jottings, elaborate 
jottings, it is true, but not yet hammered into final stylistic shape. 

An introductory epistle addressed to the General of the Society 
sets forth his motives in writing the plan and his mode of proce- 
dure. As general incentives he cites the fact that the celebrated 
universities of other lands were provided with written constitutions 
and statutes, and that in the Fourth Part of the Constitutions Igna- 
tius recommended that someone should prepare a more detailed 
treatise which could be adopted or at least imitated by all the 
colleges of the Order.” Moreover, Ledesma had in mind to furnish 
the Prefect of Studies, and through him the teachers, with an in- 
strument for their guidance, lest successive changes of officials in 
the schools should bring about new customs and methods dictated 
by individual opinions and preferences; or again lest a prefect, in- 
experienced in his duties and realizing his own inability to solve 
the many problems and doubts brought to him by his staff, 
should be forced at every turn to seek advice from others and at 
best be able to offer only a temporary and often unsatisfactory 
solution. 

This list of reasons is only a recapitulation of what Ledesma 
wrote on the subject in his earlier plans of study; but it gains here 
in force because he is no longer experimenting. He is voicing a 
mature and final judgment. And in point of fact, the underlying 
motives of the official Ratio Studiorum were precisely those which 
Ledesma here indicates. 

Following this prefatory notice, Ledesma inserted the tabular 
synopsis of his five books. Even though he failed to develop and 
complete more than the first of these, the synopsis itself is a valu- 
able contribution. Omitting for the moment his synopsis of the 
first book, which deals with the Humanities, the succeeding four 
books may be cast into the following outline: 
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Book Il: The Higher Faculties 


I. Liberal Arts: 
1. General considerations. 
2. In particular: 
a) Logic or dialectics. 
b) Physics. 
c) Third year of philosophy and metaphysics. 
d) Moral philosophy. 
e) Mathematics. 
II. Canon Law. 
IL. Theology: 
1. Scholastic: morning and afternoon lectures. 
2. Positive. 
3. Cases of conscience and controversies. 


Book II: Factors Common to All Faculties 


. The beginning or renovation of studies. 

+ Short vacations: how long, when. 

. Long vacations: how often, when, for how long. 

+ Promotion of students and changes in classes at midyear. 

. Examinations. 

. Public disputations; philosophical and theological acts or specimens. 
. Degrees: when given, their form and mode of conferring. 

. The common library; distribution of books. 

. Catalogues of books, schedules, lessons, common events. 

. Matriculation. 
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Book IV: Piety and Discipline 
. Confessions of the students: what classes and when. 
+ Christian doctrine: method of teaching and learning it. 
. Exhortations to be given to the students. 
Daily Mass: what hour and where. 
. Students’ attendance at sermons: when and where. 
. Sodality of the Blessed Virgin and other sodalities. 
+ Punishment of students, within and without the class. 


Nan Dh 


Book V: Officers and Their Rules 


. The Rector. 
2. The Prefect of Studies. 


H 
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3. Professors, of both Jesuit and extern students. 
4. Syndics of the classes. 

5. Beadles or assistants to the professors. 

6. Examiners. 

7. Librarian. 

8. Presiding officer at disputations. 

9. The corrector. 

10. Confessor of the students. 

11. Professor ‘of religion. 

12. Public censor of morals. 


Such was the arrangement of the four books which Ledesma 
was unable to complete. To turn now to the more or less finished 
treatise on the humanistic studies, which occupies over a hundred 
pages of print in the Monwmenta Paedagogica Societatis lesu,' the 
purpose of the present chapter is to summarize some of its salient 
features, quote from it, comment upon points of more than 
ordinary interest, and institute comparisons with other documents 
of a similar nature. The method to be followed is not so much 
critical as expository; the aim being to present in as complete a 
form as possible the content of the treatise, which made perhaps 
the most substantial contribution to the development of the Jesuit 
code of education. 

The following summary of its chief divisions and subject matter 
will afford a handy source of reference: 


Book I: Classical Schools 


I. Their aim, utility and diversity (Ch. 1). 
IL. The three types of schools governed by the Society (Ch. 2). 
III. Order and divisions of the present treatise (Ch. 3). 
IV. Number of faculties, classes and professors in the Roman 
College (Ch. 4). 
V. Distribution of classes in the humanities, and qualities desired in 
the teachers (Ch. 5). 
VI. Textbooks in the hümanities (Ch. 6). 
VII. r. Number and length of class-days and holidays. 
2. Number, types and order of class-exercises (Ch. 7). 
VIII. General method of teaching the humanities: 
1. In the lower classes of grammar (Ch. 8). 
2. In the upper classes (Ch. 9). 
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IX. General method of conducting daily and ordinary exercises of 
the classroom: 
1. The repetition (Ch. 10). 
2. Review of the prelection (Ch. 11). 
3. The memory lesson (Ch. 12). 
4. What should be memorized and how (Ch. 13). 
5. Written work: on what topics, grade of work, method, length, 


frequency (Ch. 14). 


6. Correction of written work (Ch. 15). 
X. Method of holding public and more solemn exercises: 
1. Disputations or contests (Ch. 16). 
2. Speeches, debates, verse recitations (Ch. 17). 
3. Declamations (Ch. 18). 
4. Display of written work, prose and verse, in Latin and Greek 


(Ch. 19). 


5. Annual distribution of premiums and dramatic performances 


(Ch. 20). 


XI. The necessary books for masters and pupils (cc. 21-22). 
XII. The students’ private study in and out of class (Ch. 23). 
XII. Particular order and method in regard to the single classes: 


I 


3: 
4 
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+ Norms of distributing and grading classes (Ch. 24). 
2 


Diversity of norms for schools having from one to ten 
classes (cc. 25:35). 

A curriculum for a school of seven classes (Ch. 36). 

The Seventh class (lowest grammar): its standard, subject 
matter, subdivisions, method (cc. 37-40). 


. The Sixth class: its standard, division of time, order and 


method (cc. 41-43). 


. The Fifth class: its standard &c. (cc. 44-46). 

. The Fourth class: its standard &c. (cc. 47-49). 

. The Fhird class: its standard &c. (cc. 50-52). 

. The Second class (Humanities) . . . (cc. 53-55). 
10. 


The First class (Rhetoric) . . . (unfinished chap.). 


Despite their somewhat formidable appearance, these fifty-five 
chapters admit of a simple and clear classification under three 
heads: First, some general considerations of an introductory nature 
(chapters 1 to 5); secondly, the gezeral order and method of teach- 
ing the Humanities (chapters 6 to 23); thirdly, the particular order 
and method of teaching in each of the five classes of grammar, in 
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Humanities and Rhetoric (chapters 24 to 55). Each of these divi- 
sions may be taken by itself. 


L Introductory Considerations 


The first chapter opens with a clear definition of purpose. What 
is the reason for conducting schools in a Christian state and within 
the Church? It is fourfold: “Because these schools supply man with 
many things helpful to his present life; because they contribute to 
the right government of public affairs and to the proper making 
of laws; because they give ornament, splendor and perfection to 
the rational nature of man, and, what is most essential, because 
they are the bulwark of religion and guide man most surely and 
easily to the achievement of his last end.”* 

This statement of the scope and objectives of Jesuit education is 
one to which Ledesma evidently gave most careful attention. It is 
an admirable and rounded expression not only of the Jesuit aim 
but also of the Catholic aim of education. This may readily be 
demonstrated by comparing its three aspects, the social, religious 
and intellectual, with the splendid restatement of the Catholic 
philosophy of education contained in Pope Pius the Eleventh’s 
Encyclical Letter On the Christian Education of Youth. Take this 
brief paragraph: 

Christian education takes in the whole aggregate of human life, 
physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, individual, domestic 
and social, not with a view of reducing it in any way, but in order to 
elevate, regulate and perfect it, in accordance with the example and 
teaching of Christ. Hence the true Christian, product of Christian edu- 
cation, is the supernatural man who thinks, judges and acts constantly 
and consistently in accordance with right reason illumined by the super- 
natural light of the example and teaching of Christ; in other words, 
to use the current term, the true and finished man of character. 


Ledesma, of course, was not alone or first in enunciating Jesuit 
concurrence with the Catholic ideal of education. Ignatius had set 
it forth briefly in the Constitutions, Perpinian had given it oratori- 
cal development as early as 1555, as did another great Spanish 
teacher, Father Juan Bonifacio, in the earliest treatise on educa- 
tional ideals published by a Jesuit.* In fact, no Jesuit plan of studies 
drafted in Renaissance or modern times would be considered 
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complete unless it clearly stated the Society's aim in conducting 
schools. 

To return to Ledesma. To achieve the fourfold scope announced 
in his definition, he said it would be necessary to follow a graded 
and progressive order of study, beginning with the more elemen- 
tary branches and advancing by successive stages to the highest; 
that is, from grammar, which teaches a boy to speak and write 
correctly, to Rhetoric, which teaches him to speak and write with 
elegance and facility, and then to the study of human wisdom 
through philosophy, mathematics, the sciences and law, and the 
study of divine wisdom through theology. 

These divisions or stages are to be observed in all the Jesuit 
colleges, but in different degrees. Some of the colleges, small in 
size, embrace only the study of grammar and of Rhetoric, while 
others embrace also the course of arts, and some finally have all 
the faculties, from the lowest to the highest. Among the latter is 
the Roman College. If a school has eighteen professors, it will be 
able to provide for the full complement of courses. 

The teacher’s part in effecting the Jesuit program was, accord- 
ing to Ledesma, of the first importance. To play it well, he must 
know more than the subject matter that his class requires; he must 
go far beyond it. Thus the teacher of the lowest grammar class 
should not only be able to speak Latin well and with ease, but he 
should be qualified to teach the upper or certainly the intermediate 
class of grammar. And so of the other teachers in due proportion 
to the status of their class. For there ought to be no question of 
what is merely sufficient, but rather of what is most useful and 
perfect. If this is not insisted on, the pupils will make but slight 
progress under their masters. 


IT. General Order and Method in the Humanities 


It may be said at once that there is a certain amount of over- 
lapping between this second and the third division of Ledesma's 
treatise. The one is general, the other particular; but the subject 
matter is similar. Yet there is room for both, not only because they 
conform to the well-known process of descending from general 
principles to particular applications, but also because the general 
treatise, leisured and discursive, often takes à large and useful view 
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of classroom procedure which a mere series of definite rules could 
not attempt. For example, Ledesma briefly indicates and evaluates 
ten possible ways of conducting recitations from memory. Some of 
these he pronounced serviceable in small classes, others where the 
pupils are more numerous, and one seemed to him adaptable to 
classes of any size and therefore the most useful. And so he 
balanced and passed judgment on a variety of methods. Still, 
particular prescriptions, which form the substance of his third 
division, are also necessary to insure precision and definiteness. 

The general treatise opens with a conspectus of the authors and 
texts required in the various classes and a brief summary of the 
periods of vacation. Then follows a treatment in some detail of 
the different types of classroom exercises and the manner of 
conducting each—the repetitions, reviews, recitations, memory 
work, written compositions, contests, declamations, and prize 
awards. It will be well to examine more closely Ledesma’s remarks 
on a number of these exercises. 


a) Repetition of Lessons 


The repetition is threefold: the first takes place immediately 
after the days lesson or prelection has been given by the teacher; 
the second takes place on the following day, and the third on 
Saturday. The first is to be conducted solely by the teacher, who 
is to call on one or more of the pupils to repeat the lesson in 
whole or in part as he has explained it. Generally, the entire lesson 
should be repeated in the lower classes; but in the upper classes, 
since the lesson (usually the prelection of an author) will be 
longer, a repetition of a part of it will suffice. 

Three things are to be aimed at in this repetition: first, the pupil 
is to render the sense of a passage either in Latin or in the ver- 
nacular, depending on the grade of the class; secondly, taking each 
period of the passage separately, he is to give an exact explanation 
of the order of words; thirdly, he is to repeat whatever comments 
he took down in his notebook from the teacher’s prelection — com- 
ments on construction, shades of meaning, and similar matters. 
This latter, which he may read from his notebook, will show 
whether he has been diligent during the lesson, and whether he 
has understood the teacher’s explanations. 
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On the following day the same lesson was repeated in the same 
order, but now entirely from memory and to the captains of the 
decuriae. The teacher’s part in this repetition (which more often 
was referred to as the class recitation) was that of an observer, but 
occasionally it was his duty to interrupt the captain of the decuria 
and himself hear the lesson from one or more members of the 
group of ten. Such a system placed a safe sanction on the right 
conduct of the exercise, which in itself had the double advantage 
of expediting the recitation and of giving the pupils practice in 
Latin conversation. For the recitation in the groups of ten was 
carried on by means of question and answer, and in Latin. 

Finally, the Saturday repetition of the week's lessons was carried 
on partly by the teacher, partly by the students themselves in the 
form of a concertatio, or contest. 


b) Memory Exercises 


The insistence Ledesma places on memoriter work is consistent 
with the tradition of Jesuit teaching. Nadal had given it close atten- 
tion in his early programs, and the Raro itself afterwards 
prescribed generous doses of it. Some critics have found reason to 
reprehend this, interpreting it as overemphasizing the memory to 
the detriment of intellectual training. But such a conclusion is 
entirely gratuitous, and shows little understanding of the Jesuit 
system. Memory lessons were looked upon as only one means of 
training, and their object was not only to sharpen the faculty itself, 
but likewise to provide a storehouse of classical words and phrases, 
and a sense of rhythm and style which were essential to the genuine 
thought process involved in writing Latin and Greek prose 
and verse. S 

Indeed, the recommendation to memorize is common to all 
authoritative pedagogical treatises, both ancient and modern, and 
is no less necessary in English than in classical studies. In the 
Jesuit code, though given no exaggerated place, it was looked upon 
as a fundamental instrument of training. One of the noted Jesuit 
teachers of the late sixteenth century, Julius Negrone, who 
delivered an oration on the subject at Piacenza in Italy, rightly 
drew his observations from Cicero, Plato, Quintilian, and other 
authorities of the first rank, all of whom were unanimous in calling 
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memory one of the elements of talent. Quintilian’s judgment was 
that, in a boy, a good memory is one of the principal signs of 
ability — “ingeni signum in parvis praecipuum memoria est.”* 
Following in this tradition, Ledesma says that the memory should 
be exercised both in the classroom and at home. Nor is it to be 
confined to learning rules of grammar and syntax or short prelec- 
tions; as time goes on it is to embrace whole orations of Cicero 
and whole or major portions of poems, particularly from Virgil 
and Horace. “Let the teacher,” he writes, “augment the number of 
lines of memoriter work, so that gradually more and more can be 
mastered. For example, as Quintilian says, every fifteen days a new 
poem could be added to those already committed to memory. It 
will help the boy to memorize if he reads over the passage or poem 
once or twice before retiring at night and then repeats it in the 
morning; and in the same way, if the task has been memorized 
in the morning, let him go over it again in the evening.”"* 
c) Topics for Written Work 
Ledesma discusses this under five heads: the kinds of topics, 
their grade, method, length, and frequency. He is concerned here 
only with the dictation of the topics or outlines of compositions. 
Afterwards he will discuss their correction. He lays it down as 
a first principle that the written assignments should accord with 
the daily lessons or with previous lessons and rules. Generally they 
should be based on the Latin and Greek authors being read in class. 
The subjects, says Ledesma, should be of a moral nature or 
concerned with the familiar aspects of daily life. They should be 
pious, seemly, religious; not profane, ridiculous, or satirical. The 
following are suitable topics: the virtues, the vices, the affections, 
cupidity, anger, hatred, fear, hope, sorrow, pleasure — either for 
or against; on the good and evil of this life, the joys or pain of 
the future life, some well-known saying or proverb, some histori- 
cal event, and so forth. In- writing verse, the pupils should not ape 
the pagan manner of invoking the Muses, the Druids, Calliope, or 
Apollo, but should be Christian both in outlook and in manner. 
Ledesma is here expressing the reactionary sentiments of the anti- 
paganizing school which by 1565 had gained an ascendancy. The 
early exponents of humanism had gone to absurd lengths in culti- 
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vating the pagan mythology. Thus Sannazaro’s Latin epic on the 
birth of Christ, De Partu Virginis, though a thoroughly Christian 
poem, contains a strange medley of pagan accessories. At the very 
outset angels and muses are invoked together. Heaven becomes 
Olympus, and hymns are chanted to Christ as the Father of gods 
and men. The same incongruous admixture of pagan and Chris- 
tian elements runs through a good deal of the Renaissance writing; 
it is in Pontano, Poliziano, Sadoleto, Bembo, and others. Yet many 
of these writers had a spirit of deep faith and piety. To them the 
pagan reminiscences and trappings had lost much of their pagan 
connotation. However, the reaction to which Ledesma was a party 
was natural in view of the times. Be that as it may, it is doubtful 
if his sentiments were generally accepted by the Jesuits of the 
succeeding century. Their poetry clung to the classical forms and 
classical allusions, to the invocation of the Muses, of Calliope and 
Apollo, though with more moderation than was to be found in 
the humanist poetry. 

The length of the written composition, continues Ledesma, will 
depend on the class, but whatever be the length, the teacher must 
dictate the outline slowly and at the end of the dictation have 
someone read aloud what he has written, so that all may be sure 
to have a correct copy. In the lower classes the dictation will gen- 
erally be in the vernacular and will consist of sentences to be trans- 
lated into Latin or Greek. But as the pupil ascends to the higher 
classes the assignments will grow in length, difficulty, and impor- 
tance, Instead of sentences to be turned into Latin, the assignment 
will take the form of topics or outlines to be enlarged into themes, 
so that by the time Humanities is reached the students will have 
had practice in composing from their own resources — proprio 
marte* By the same token the types of exercises gradually become 
wider in range and variety. Those named by Ledesma are: 


(1) A letter of petition, recommendation, sympathy, etc. (2) A eulogy 
of some person or thing. (3) A description of a person, city or thing. 
(4) The narration of an historical fact, example or fable. (5) The 
single parts of an oration, one at a time, such as the exordium, the 
narration, confirmation, etc. (6) The chria or moral aphorism, that is, 
a saying, a reply or a fact, which is opposed, defended or amplified. 
(7) A prose rendering of a poem in paraphrase, synopsis or amplifi- 
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cation. (8) The translation of Greek orations into Latin. (9) Verse 
composition: sapphics, epigrams, etc. (10) Planning the parts of a 
speech, then a full speech, then different types of speeches: the de- 
monstrative, deliberative and judicial (which is the most difficult of all): 


d) Imitation 


At the basis of the Jesuit insistence on composition was the idea 
of imitation, and in particular imitation of Cicero. But there were 
stages in the process, clearly defined and culminating in what 
Ledesma and the framers of the Ratio called Eloquentia Perfecta. 
The first stage was correctness of words, cases, construction — the 
work of the first classes of grammar; the second stage was the 
copia verborum and elegance of expression, which were the special 
concern of the upper class of grammar and of Humanities; and 
the third stage was the perfecta eloquentia itself, combining all the 
other elements and adding that of oratorical completeness and 
finish, “contendendo,” as Ledesma said, “esse Ciceroni aequalem.""* 

“Take a speech of Cicero,” he continues, “study its component 
parts, its structure and argument. Then on a similar theme compose 
an oration in close imitation of his exordium, narration, confirma- 
tion, figures, tropes, etc. At another time write an oration on the 
same subject, but develop it by different arguments, figures, tropes 
and external structure, yet striving to equal Cicero, even though 
this is not attained. Finally, take up a cause against Cicero, but 
nonetheless in imitation of his style and structure.” 

Though it would be an exaggeration to say that no other author 
was proposed for imitation in the Jesuit schools, it is a fact that 
Cicero was facile princeps. Ledesma here mentions no other author 
when speaking of prose composition. And the Ratio of 1586 recom- 
mends that even the pupils of the lowest grammar class should 
copy out portions of Cicero’s letters and other works of his which 
afterwards they will read and translate in class, so that the habit 
and custom of imitating- Cicero may effect what tradition says 
Demosthenes achieved by imitating Thucydides."* Nevertheless, the 
same Ratio in another place widens its recommendations to 
embrace other classical authors than Cicero alone.” The Rarios of 
1591 and 1599 admit the use of other authors for imitation, but 
the insistence is on Cicero as the best of all exemplars. Such phrases 
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as, “Whatever is dictated by the teacher ought to be directed as 
much as possible to the imitation of Cicero,” and, “So that the 
pupils may taste of Cicero’s style,” are of frequent occurrence. And 
the Ratio of 1599 is conclusive: “Ssy/us (quamquam probatissimi 
etiam historici et poetae delibantur) ex uno fere Cicerone sumendus 
ET 

This Ciceronian tradition enunciated by Ledesma and per- 
petuated through the Rafio no doubt took its origin from the 
Renaissance trend of opinion, but it was actualized and interpreted 
by a group of brilliant teachers within the Order, the majority of 
whom became noted as orators, poets, historians, or critics. Some 
belonged to the sixteenth, some to the seventeenth century. Among 
the former were Frusius, Perpinian, Benci, Torsellini, Pontanus, 
Campion and Negrone; among the latter were Petau, Strada, 
Schott, Rapin and a Pleiad of distinguished litterateurs in France 
alone, whose works, says Sicard, “manquant le plus souvent d'in- 
spiration, mais se recommandant du moins par leur variété, par 
des rapprochements heureux, des traits piquants et une étonnante 
habileté de facture." 

It is not without interest that perhaps the first Jesuit to express 
an opinion on Ciceronianism was Peter Canisius, now a Saint and 
Doctor of the Church, whose own style, early commended by 
Ignatius, was both fluent and elegant. Writing in 1548 to Adrian 
Adriani, a fellow Jesuit, he congratulated him on his change of 
style and expressed the wish to see him eminent among the 
Ciceronians —“Gaudeo de mutato stilo tuo, mi frater Adriane, 
quem ego inter Ciceronianos videre cupio excellentem."*” Nadal, 
too, gave Cicero prominence in the early plan for Messina. But the 
strongest impress of Ciceronian influence is found in the writings 
of Perpinian, who began in another tradition, but, as he says in 
one of his orations, discovering his error, turned his whole mind 
to the reading and intimate understanding of the Orator. “I then 
learned,” he continues, “what order and style in writing and speak- 
ing meant: [ then saw for the first time the true lineaments of 
high eloquence.”* Father Francis Benci, who had been a pupil of 
Muretus and of Perpinian, was no less devoted to Cicero, though 
he had no patience with those who thought that imitation of 
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Cicero meant the stringing together of phrases culled from Nizolius 
and similar Ciceronian lexicons. 

Pontanus was a Ciceronian of another kind. Like Lipsius, he 
believed that though Cicero was the best, there were other writers 
who should not be neglected. Thus when he published his four 
books of Latin dialogues called Progymnasmata Latinitatis, he 
stated in his foreword that while he had taken Cicero as his chief 
exemplar, he had freely used other ancient models, such as Caesar, 
Pliny, Tacitus, Suetonius, Seneca, and Quintilian* Campion, too, 
was a discriminating follower of Cicero. “With regard to the form 
and ornament of a speech,” he wrote in his tractate on Imitation, 
“I do not hold that profit will be derived only from Cicero’s 
volumes, but I believe that in reading other authors one should be 
a critic, in reading Cicero, a disciple.” His own style, as exhibited 
in his inaugural speech De luvene Academico delivered at Prague, 
is distinguished by a simplicity, ease, and elegance worthy of a 
disciple of the great orator of Rome. 

Ciceronian influence within the Society reached its climax in 
Julius Negrone of Genoa, for long years professor of rhetoric, 
philosophy, and theology in various Jesuit colleges of Italy. His 
volume of twenty-five academic orations, delivered for the most 
part as inaugural discourses, was published in 1608. Totally 
devoted to Cicero, “whom our nascent Society embraced as its 
own and proposed to us as a model, tacitly warning all not to 
depart from this master of the spoken and written word, in whom 
is eminently personified every characteristic of oratory,* he 
delivered a series of four addresses De imitatione et laudibus Cicer- 
onis, which reached their culminating point in a proposal to erect, 
in the name of the students of Rhetoric at Padua, a commemorative 
tablet bearing in golden letters this eulogy of a supreme genius: 


M. T. CICERONI M. F. HUMANAE FACUNDIAE 
PRINCIPI QUAEST. AEDI. PRAET. COS. PROCOS. 
IMPERATORI P. P. STUDIOSI ELOQ* 


These men, then, crystallized that Ciceronian tradition which 
was embodied in the Ratio Studiorum. Their successors kept the 
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tradition alive during the succeeding century and a half. What it 
produced by way of results in the students of the Jesuit colleges 
can only be judged by an inference. Since even unfriendly critics 
of the Order have been forced to acknowledge the value of that 
educative process of which the eloquentia perfecta et Ciceroniana 
was a large element, it seems safe to say that the results on the 
whole were excellent. Their highest attainment may be seen in 
the works of such men as Perpinian, Benci, Petau, Strada, Negrone, 
and Schott. Their worst Benci described in his treatise De Stylo et 
Scriptione® as ïinartistic daubs of Ciceronian pigments which 
turned out to be an inane and senseless travesty— so difficult a 
thing is it to play the sedulous ape and finally evolve a style of 
one's own. The average result was probably that the students of 
the Jesuit schools were able to write a fluent, correct, and not 
inelegant Latin, though somewhat formal and stilted in style, if 
one judges from the writings of the Ciceronians among the Renais- 
sance humanists.?" 


€) Correction of Compositions 


Regarding the correction of the Latin compositions Ledesma is 
as advanced as the Rario itself. A controlling factor was the size 
of the classes. With large numbers (there were sometimes as many 
as 200, frequently over a hundred) and daily assignments, the 
teacher could not possibly give personal attention to each composi- 
tion. To meet this situation, Ledesma worked out a number of 
schemes and chose one which he considered the best. In summary 
it was this: (1) Each pupil would hand in two copies of his written 
work, one copy for the teacher, another for himself. (2) Each 
morning a few compositions from the previous day were to be 
corrected publicly. (3) The method of correcting the compositions 
was this: One of the pupils would read his exercise, or part of it, 
to the class, the teacher interrupting him to ask the class to correct 
mistakes or suggest better constructions and phrases. Then a second 
and a third pupil would read his exercise and have it corrected 
in the same way. (4) Meanwhile the other pupils were to appraise 
and correct their own exercises from the comments and suggestions 
made in public. (s) To insure diligence on the part of the whole 
class and to test their understanding of the corrections, the teacher 
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was to call on one or more of the pupils to read their corrected 
version of the exercise. (6) This over, the teacher was to assign a 
new theme. (7) Later in the day, while the pupils were elaborat- 
ing this theme into a composition, the teacher would go over 
individual exercises with the students at his desk. 

Comparing this scheme with the prescriptions of the 1599 Rario, 
one sees evident similarities. There, rule 21 of the Common Rules 
for the Professors of the Lower Classes reads: “Written work is 
to be corrected For the most part privately and in a low tone with 
individual pupils while the others are given time to practice their 
(Latin) style. It will be well, however, daily to select some of the 
exercises, now from the best, now from the poorest, and to read 
and discuss them thoroughly at the beginning and end of class.” 

Whether this method of correcting written work would be 
wholly practicable today, need not be decided here. Unlike that 
of modern times, the humanistic curriculum of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was limited to two or three subjects, partic- 
ularly to Latin and Greek; and as much emphasis was laid on 
writing these languages as on reading them. Yet, allowing for 
difference of circumstances, the principle of correcting written 
work publicly and privately and of demanding a revised version 
from the pupil, seems no less valuable today than in the past. 
Further, it is a question fairly arguable as to whether the present 
insistence on classical translation to the neglect of composition is 
not at the root of the noticeably poor results obtained from study- 
ing the classics. Though the early Jesuits were not concerned so 
much with the theory as with the practice of education, never- 
theless it is certain that they recognized and strove to make effec- 
tive the disciplinary and formative values of the classics The 
most obvious reason for their insistence on Latin composition may 
have been its utility and necessity for the times, but a further and 
perhaps deeper reason is plainly stated in the Ratio — ut excitetur 
ingenium, to arouse mental activity and reflection.* 


II. Concerning Each Class in Particular 


In the third and last section of his work, Ledesma, after weigh- 
ing the possible advantages of basing the humanistic curriculum 
on ten, seven, five or, in smaller schools, less than five classes, at 
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length decided that the seven-class curriculum of the Roman 
College was convenient for his purpose. He then sketched the 
three basic considerations governing his special treatment of each 
of the seven classes: (1) The grade or standard of the class (ie, 
prerequisites for admission, subject matter, and texts); (2) the 
types and order of exercises in the class; (3) the method of carry- 
ing out each of these class exercises. 

The remainder of the treatise (chapters 37 to 55) is taken up 
with the exact application of these basic norms to the five grammar 
classes and the classes of Humanities and Rhetoric. Instead of 
attempting the too lengthy task of summarizing this part of the 
work, attention may be called to Ledesma’s remarks on one of the 
most characteristic exercises of the Jesuit classroom, the prelection. 

The prelection was not a new discovery of the Renaissance era 
but an adaptation of the medieval praelectio philosophica to the 
classics. It was, to speak literally, a “prereading” (prae-lectio) of 
the grammar and classical author under the direction of the teacher. 
Its proximate aim was to teach the pupil how to study, to aid him 
in grasping the exact meaning of the text and to prepare him to 
reproduce the authors style. More remotely, yet of capital impor- 
tance, its aim was to awaken the pupil’s esthetic sense, to sharpen 
his powers of reflection and make fully fruitful his commerce with 
the ancients. Scemingly the major portion of the task devolved 
upon the teacher, who was to read the text, epitomize its meaning, 
explain difficult sentences, even translate the whole selection or 
a part of it, and briefly explain allusions and other points, called 
“erudition,” necessary to clarify the author’s meaning. Neverthe- 
less, the pupil was not allowed to remain passive or idle. His part 
was to retranslate, repeat the teacher’s explanations, and write 
exercises based on the passage. Moreover, as the grade of the class 
advanced, the teacher paid less attention to minutiae and demanded 
more constructive work from the pupil. In a word, the method of 
the prelection was elastic, accommodating itself to the ability and 
Preparation of each class of students. 

This may be illustrated from Ledesma’s comments on the 
prelection in regard to different classes. According to Ledesma, the 
pupil was to spend from six months to a year, depending on his 
ability and progress, in the seventh and lowest class of grammar, 
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where he would study the rudiments of Latin grammar. He would 
then be promoted to the next class, the sixth, in which he would 
continue his study of grammar, but also begin the reading of a 
Latin author. It was here that the use of the prelection was intro- 
duced. The text was either the Disticha de Moribus of Dionysius 
Cato or selections from Cicero’s letters. Ledesma’s directions for 
the prelection in this class are simple and brief. 


Let the teacher, he writes, read a period from the text, and im- 
mediately summarize its meaning in the vernacular. Next, let him 
indicate the order of words and phrases, connecting the vernacular with 
the Latin. Finally, let him repeat his explanation. In general, he should 
not dictate anything besides this simple collocation of words and 
phrases, with their meaning, though occasionally he may briefly refer 
to the twofold meaning of a word, or to the difference between two 
similar words, or call attention to some elegant phrase in the author. 
These matters may be written down by the pupils in their note-books. 
The prelection ordinarily should not occupy more than about a quarter 
of an hour, but should be followed by exercises based on the prelection. 
The amount of text explained ought not exceed about four lines, and 
even less at the beginning.” 


In the succeeding grammar classes the prelection was of larger 
scope. The texts varied according to the class, ranging from Cicero’s 
letters to Ovid and Virgil. Upon beginning a new author the 
teacher is advised to make some prefatory remarks embracing 
these points: (1) the name of the author; (2) some brief facts 
about his life and works; (3) the title of the work under consider- 
ation, its merit and utility, a summary of its contents, and possibly 
a subdivision of the contents into sections. All this must be done 
briefly.®* (4) If the text is Cicero’s letters, the teacher should give 
a succinct summary of each letter and if necessary indicate the 
successive steps in the development of the authors thought. This 
summary should be dictated to the pupils.* 

In regard to the daily prelection, the following method, set 
down by Ledesma for the fourth class, is typical of that prescribed 
for the upper classes of grammar. (1) Let the teacher read a 
passage from the text slowly and distinctly. (2) Then let him give 
the substance of the thought in Latin, connecting it with what 
went before and with what is to follow. If the passage is of some 
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length, let him separate it into two or three sections and explain 
each singly. (3) Now let him give the sense of the whole in the 
vernacular. (4) The Latin summary should then be dictated to the 
pupils. Let this be very brief. (5) Let him point out the order of 
words or phrases and explain any references that may seem neces- 
sary for understanding the text. (6) Let him comment on gram- 
matical matters and the more difhcult syntactic usage. (7) Only 
the following should be dictated to the pupils: a brief summary 
of the whole passage, the meaning of certain words, delicate shades 
of meaning, and a few observations on various phrases. Let him 
be careful not to dictate more than the students can readily under- 
stand and remember. (8) Finally let him briefly sum up his 
prelection.”* 

In the classes of Humanities and Rhetoric the prelection assumed 
quite different proportions. It dealt less with words and more with 
ideas and expression. The vernacular was no longer tolerated except 
to elucidate an occasional word or phrase. Insistence was placed on 
“erudition,” that is, on mythological references, historical events, 
persons and places, oratorical workmanship and relation of means 
to an end. In dealing with poetry, the teacher was to point out the 
structure of the poem, its charm, mythological references, peculiar- 
ities of diction, licenses, etc. In historical narratives he was to 
advert to the truth or falsity of the author’s narrative, explaining: 
and applying for this purpose the chief norms of historical writing. 
Historical events and persons, the importance of ancient towns, : 
laws, states, wars, geographical influences and moral conditions — 
all these were the materials upon which the teacher was to draw, 
but briefly and pointedly. Their relevancy to the matter in hand * 
was to dictate the length and emphasis of their treatment" ‘ 


IV. Conclusion 


Enough has been said to substantiate the assertion that Ledesma's 
De Ratione et Ordine Studiorum made the largest individual 
contribution to the formulation of an official plan of studies for 
the Society. His program was characterized by just those features 
which are most noteworthy in the definitive edition of the Rario 
Studiorum: a clear statement of educational aim, a definite arrange- 
ment of classes, order of time and exercises, and liberal attention to 
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pedagogical method. The claim is not made, however, that Le- 
desma’s contribution was conclusive and wholly adequate. It was 
not. Though the tabular synopsis of his projected Rario is astonish- 
ingly complete, what he actually perfected of it is comparatively 
meager. The 1599 Ratio included rules for the Provincial, the 
Rector, the Prefect of Studies, Common Rules for the Professors; 
it detailed courses and procedure for philosophy and theology. 
These are missing in Ledesma’s work. Where he coincides with 
the Ratio is in the outline of courses, subjects, texts, order and 
exercises for the classes in the Ætterae humaniores, and in these 
matters he is, save in rather minor details, abreast of the Rafio 
itself; or more truly, the Rario follows him, not infrequently echoes 
his very words. 
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CHapTer IX 


ORGANIZATION AND GOVERNANCE OF THE COLLEGES 
THROUGH COMMISSARIES, 1553-1591 


T IS important to bear in mind that though as early as 1551 

(the date of the opening of the Roman College) the Society 
had definitely committed itself to the work of education, and by 
the end of another five years had established a large number of 
colleges in widely scattered parts of Europe, no official plan of 
studies was promulgated until the year 1591 The plan which 
Nadal had devised for the College of Messina and which was 
assimilated in 1551 by the Roman College, passed thence in one 
form or another to the colleges of other lands. But that plan, 
though exact and serviceable, was in no sense comprehensive or 
final. Moreover, in the course of transmission and adaptation to 
varying times and conditions it was certain to undergo many addi- 
tions and modifications, so that in the end it would in all probability 
differ utterly, perhaps for the worse, from its original form. Hence 
the question arose: Could some agent be found to control and 
stabilize the temporary organization and government of the colleges 
until a more substantial and official formula was provided ? 

At first Ignatius tried to effect this by carrying on a voluminous 
correspondence with the superiors of the colleges, and no doubt he 
accomplished his aim with some success during the early years. But 
with the rapid expansion of the educational work, he realized that 
the many problems facing individual schools needed a more per- 
sonal attention than he could give them by means of letters. So in 
1553, after he had completed the second draft of the Constitutions, 
he decided to send a Commissary or representative to promulgate 
them in the Provinces which the Order had at that time in Europe, 
and to bring the colleges into conformity with their prescriptions. 
He chose Father Jerome Nadal for the task. 
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The career of Nadal, so amazing in its activity and so unique in 
its succession of high offices, merits some record here. Born at 
Majorca, the capital of the Balearic Islands, on August 11, 1507, 
he was educated in the universities of Alcala and Paris. While 
completing his theological studies at Paris in 1535, he met Ignatius, 
who tried to win him over to his little band of followers. But Nadal 
was not yet ready to give himself to such a venture. So returning 
to Spain he spent several years in studious pursuits, but restlessly 
and without savor or satisfaction. Then he chanced to read one of 
Xavier’s letters from India. Its spirit so stirred him that he went 
directly to Rome and asked to be admitted to the Society of Jesus. 
Ignatius received him on November 29, 1545. His probation over, 
he was sent to Messina to found the first classical college of the 
Society; and so successfully did he handle the undertaking that 
Ignatius was wont to say that Messina was the Societys model 
college” Another of his achievements at Messina was the opening 
of the first Jesuit novitiate there in 1550. 

In 1552 Ignatius recalled him to Rome to confer about the 
Constitutions, but at the end of two months sent him back to Sicily 
to conclude some important negotiations with the viceroy and to 
explain the Constitutions in the colleges of Messina and Palermo. 
The following year saw him in Spain and Portugal with the fullest 
authority from Ignatius to promulgate the Constitutions, reform 
customs, accept and organize colleges, confer with officials of the 
state, in a word, to set the Society in order in those countries. Thus 
began that series of peregrinations which occupied Nadal almost 
uninterruptedly for the succeeding seventeen years, during the gen- 
eralates of Ignatius, Laynez, and Borgia, and ending with his 
appointment as vicar-general of the Order during Borgia’s pro- 
tracted visit to Spain in 1571-1572. The letter sent by Polanco to 
the Provincial of Portugal announcing Nadals appointment as 
Commissary-General shows the esteem in which Nadal was held. 
It was dated June 7, 1553. 

He is a person of great speculative and practical judgment. Well 
versed in all the branches of learning and prudent in matters of gov- 
ernment and in active affairs, he has signal ability in the one and in 
the other, as you will learn from contact with him. And his spiritual 
gifts are no less conspicuous. Besides, he had a wide experience before 
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entering the Society, having attended the Council held in Rome some 
eight or nine years ago. His many dealings with Ignatius have given 
him an intimate knowledge of his mind, and he has entered deeply 
into the spirit of the Society and the meaning of its Institute. Joined to 
this he is wuly humble and obedient both in execution and in judg- 
ment. Filled with a great zeal for the service of God, he is made for 
large enterprises and has the energy to prosecute them. I have written 
this so that you may know what is thought of him here. 


Reliable witnesses attest that in his difficult mission in Spain and 
Portugal Nadal measured up to this superlative encomium.* Sacchini 
sums up his success in a sentence borrowed from a contemporary 
of Nadal: “He accomplished every measure he undertook, often 
against the opinions and wishes of others, but in such a manner as 
to give complete satisfaction and to win the fullest approval of 
his acts.” 

The summary of his visitations of the provinces as Commissary 
falls into four divisions: (1) the visitation of Spain and Portugal 
in 1553-1554 for a period of sixteen months; (2) the examination of 
conditions at Vienna, Dillingen, and Prague in 1555, and the visita- 
tion of all the Italian colleges with the exception of Loreto; (3) a 
second round of visits in Spain and Portugal in 1561, followed 
immediately by a visitation of France, Belgium, and Germany in 
1562-1563; (4) a second visitation, in 1566-1568, of Germany, Bel- 
gium, and France. 

He made another tour of Spain from December of 1555 to Sep- 
tember of 1556, but this visit, as he remarks in his diary, was not 
to regulate affairs in the colleges, but to collect funds for the Roman 
College.” In 1557 and again in 1569 he was prefect of studies in the 
Roman College, and served as its Rector from 1564 to 1566. After 
his term as vicar-general of the Society in 1571-72 he went to 
Germany to complete and revise his commentary on the Gospels. 
He spent his last years in the novitiate of Sant’ Andrea, Rome, 
where he died April 3, 1580, at the age of 73. 

The editors of the Monumenta Historica Societatis les have 
edited his chronicle, diaries, and letters in three volumes, and in a 
fourth have included his memoranda of visitations, specimens of 
his exhortations and his defense of the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius® His memoranda dealing with the organization and 
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routine of studies are contained in the volume called Monumenta 
Paedagogica. Furthermore, two complete works have been pub- 
lished separately, his Scholia in Constitutiones and his Meditationes 
in Evangelia. Though this list of written work, composed in the 
midst of arduous and constant administrative labors, is enough to 
show evidence of his prodigious industry, it is only a portion of 
his total production. 

Before giving particular attention to the four groups of visita- 
tions made by Nadal, it is pertinent here to remark that when 
Nadal was appointed Inspector-General of studies and school or- 
ganization it was the first instance in educational history of such 
an office. In the last analysis that which made the Jesuits the school- 
masters of Europe for nearly two centuries, was organization. Here 
is a valuable instance in point. When Ignatius invented the office 
he sought to provide an agent to adjust educational problems aris- 
ing out of rapid expansion, the lack of a detailed and comprehen- 
sive school plan, and the international character of the work under- 
taken. Thereafter the office remained a part of Jesuit organization, 
being utilized with varying frequency according to the exigencies 
of times and circumstances. Modern writers who have seen fit to 
characterize the Society’s organization as a ruthless subjection of 
the individual's intellect and will to a cast-iron system* may find 
in this chapter a corrective of their erroneous opinion. For Nadal 
was a born organizer, making much of details, yet remarkably 
sympathetic, broadminded and progressive. His qualities, which 
in no way suggested an autocratic absolutism, were those com- 
mended by the Order through its officials. 

When Ignatius sent Nadal to Spain in 1553, he issued formal 
letters patent bearing the date of April 10, which indicate in a 
general way the purpose of the visitation. After commending 
Nadals learning, prudence, and judgment, the charge committed 
to him is announced in the conventional language customary in 
such documents: 


Since many persons, places, rules, Constitutions and other affairs in 
the Spanish kingdoms demand the personal attention of ourselves or 
of some one who knows intimately our mind and has our authority, 
it seems wise in Our Lord to place this burden upon you to God's 
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glory and the spiritual advantage of our Society. We therefore constitute 
you Commissary-General in the aforesaid kingdoms with our fullest 
authority, enjoining on all our subjects to obey you as they would our- 
selves, and ordering you to proceed according to what you know to 
be our mind, arranging all matters freely and authoritatively.° 


A more specific description of the three principal tasks assigned 
to Nadal is given in the letter Ignatius dispatched to the Provincial 
of Portugal. He was first of all to give order and method to the 
schools; second, to promulgate and interpret the Constitutions; and 
third, to resolve doubts and difficulties that had arisen or might 
arise over the official Papal approval of the Order and of its rule. 

With these three points in mind, Nadal set about formulating 
his mode of procedure, which he sent in outline to Ignatius in 
1555.* The chief items embraced in it were: (1) to explain in brief 
the main headings and contents of the Constitutions, with insistence 
on such points as obedience, prayer, the vows, the Spiritual Exercises 
and the rules for individual offcials; (2) to enlarge on these matters 
in a few addresses to the members of each Jesuit community; (3) 
to explain to the teachers those chapters of the Fourth Part of the 
Constitutions which deal with the organization of schoolwork; 
(4) to examine the younger members with regard to their ante- 
cedents, studies, status, and work. 

How Nadal carried out this plan of procedure may now be 
examined under the four divisions of his visits of inspection, namely 
those of 1553-1554, 1555, 1561-1563, and 1566-1568. 


L Nadal's First Visit to Spain and Portugal, 1553-1554 


As far as the documents show, the only memoranda Nadal left 
during this first inspection were his examinations of individual 
teachers and complete lists of the members of each Jesuit com- 
munity. But his letters and his succinct but complete diary indicate 
how thoroughly he conducted affairs. In his diary for 1553, writing 
in the third person, he recorded the following: 


Nadal was in Spain for sixteen months. He visited all the colleges, 
promulgated the Constitutions and interpreted them, accommodated the 
rules of the Roman College to the schools, adding some which seemed 
useful for the future progress of the classes. One house for the professed 
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was founded, one novitiate, and four colleges, one endowed, another 
properly constituted, a third augmented. The affairs regarding the mission 
to Ethiopia were concluded and negotiations opened relative to the Royal 
College of Coimbra. He divided the whole of Spain into four Provinces, 
those namely of Portugal, Castile, Aragon and Andalucia, and 
appointed provincials for each, with Francis Borgia as Commissary 
over the four Provinces? 


A further excerpt from the diary furnishes details of his visits to 
Lisbon and Coimbra: 


At Lisbon I expounded the general Examen (a prefatory part of the 
Constitutions) and other parts of the Constitutions. All were greatly 
consoled and confirmed in purpose. The staff of the college was aug- 
mented by the addition of a professor for Greek and rhetoric. Negotia- 
tions were completed whereby the King and citizens assumed responsi- 
bility for the upkeep of the college. 

At Coimbra I gave serious attention to exhortations, and held con- 
ferences with the members of the community. I heard general confes- 
sions and vows were renewed. The fathers show great good will and 
seem confirmed in purpose, I held some discussions, fixed the order 
of the house, left some rules and appointed Father Miron to carry 
them out. On the second visit I gave further talks and replied to all 
difficulties proposed by the fathers or gathered during the visitation.* 


Running through these jottings is the note of consolation and 
renewal of aim and spirit which Nadal brought to the Provinces. 
Ignatius himself indicated in the letters patent that this was an 
object of the visitation. Rome was far away and the conduct of 
business by correspondence (which not infrequently was intercepted 
or went astray) was a weary and unsatisfactory procedure. The Prov- 
inces wanted some direct contact with Ignatius or with his repre- 
sentative; they wanted to ask questions about the state of the Order, 
its activities, its members. They sought, in other words, a link 
with the central government. There were individual difficulties, too, 
arising from the frailty of human nature. Some were wavering in 
their vocation, a few weré dissatisfied with superiors, others wished 
to go to Rome to complete their studies or to teach. Nadal provided 
them with what they wanted. 

A second and principal aspect of the visitation was the organiza- 
tion of the college work, its curriculum, methods, and material 
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status. Nadal’s first step was to examine the plan of studies followed 
in the college. He next made inquiries into local usage and condi- 
tions and then in conferences with superiors suggested whatever 
revisions or additions he deemed advisable or necessary in view of 
Ignatius’ designs and local circumstances. He also visited each class 
to observe the methods of the teachers. But even more particularly 
at this time he inquired into the material status of the college. For 
in Spain and Portugal educational work was in its initial stages as 
far as the Society was concerned in it, and Nadal was determined 
to avoid a repetition of the difficulties which were then besetting 
the Italian colleges because of inadequate financial arrangements. 
It was indeed during this time that Ignatius issued instructions re- 
quiring as a minimum annual grant for each college a sum suffi- 
cient to support a community of fourteen Jesuits.* Hence Nadal 
devoted a good deal of attention to contracts with benefactors and 
to the proposed sites for schools. 

This first inspection, then, may be said to have accomplished four 
main objectives: first, the official promulgation of the Constitutions 
(which were not printed, it must be remembered, until 1559); 
secondly, the acceptance and organization of the first Spanish and 
Portuguese Jesuit schools; thirdly, conferences with benefactors and 
local officials in regard to the Society’s aims and work, and fourthly, 
the bringing of consolation and renewed spirit to the members of 
the Provinces." 

Nadal returned to Rome in the autumn of 1554, but early in the 
following year he was sent with Laynez to accompany the Pope’s 
legate to Augsburg. From that point he undertook the second of 
his visits of inspection. 


IL. Visitation of Germany, Austria, and Italy, 1555 


On February 18, 1555, Ignatius issued letters patent naming Nadal 
Commissary-General in Italy, Austria, and other regions where the 
Society carried on its work." Nadal began his tour of inspection in 
the German countries. At the time the Society had only one college 
there, at Vienna; but King Ferdinand was anxious to see colleges 
established at Dillingen, Innsbruck, Ingolstadt, and in other places. 
Nadals report to Ignatius vigorously seconded the king's wish. 
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Conditions, he wrote, are deplorable. The many heretical sects 
are gaining ground and the Catholic religion is openly flouted at 
every turn. The Diet of Augsburg, to his mind, had accomplished 
no good whatever. Indeed, it had provided the Lutherans with an 
opportunity of launching further attacks on the Church. In view 
of these conditions, he wrote the following recommendations to 
Ignatius under date of March 30, 1555: 


I am firmly convinced that colleges should be opened in these coun- 
tries, no matter under what conditions. This move, though it betokens 
no present or particular advantage to us, is nevertheless most necessary 
for the good of the nation and of all Christendom. Hence I represent 
to you what I think, namely, that the Society ought to open colleges, 
even though there can be hope of no more than a small subsidy for the 
support of the fathers. I would accept the schools even under the condi- 
tion that only one father could be supported. He could take charge of 
the college and then gradually build up a suffcient endowment.1 


The same plea is repeated in other letters written to Rome at this 
period. The idea contained in them marks an interesting develop- 
ment. Historians have said time and again that the Society opened 
its schools to combat heresy. This is not true at all of the period 
prior to 1555, for during that time there was no mention of any 
such objective in organizing the Society’s colleges. But in 1555 
Nadal began to insist that schools must be opened i7 the German 
countries with the avowed aim of preparing the youth to withstand 
the false doctrines and to fight intelligently for their faith. He drove 
his point home in a succession of letters to Ignatius and finally 
hastened to Rome to lay the whole situation before him and urge 
upon him the necessity of immediate action." 

Meanwhile, however, Nadal was preparing the way for the work 
he hoped the Society would undertake. After studying a report 
about conditions at Prague, he sent Canisius there to negotiate for 
the opening of a college. He himself conferred with King Ferdinand 
and other offcials of church and state regarding the foundation of 
schools at Ingolstadt, Dillingen, and Innsbruck In April he 
journeyed to Dillingen at the instance of the Cardinal of Augsburg 
to investigate the status of the university. The report of his investiga- 
tion, sent to Ignatius on May 8, 1555, included a recommendation 
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that the Society should accept the Cardinal's offer of the college 
and university.* The recommendation, however, was not carried 
into effect until 1563. 

Nadal’s next journey led him to Vienna to inspect the only college 
controlled at that time by the Society in German territory. Acting 
on his knowledge of the precarious condition of the Church from 
the inroads of heresy, his first concern at Vienna was the establish- 
ment of a press for the dissemination of Catholic books. With the 
co-operation of the Chancellor of Austria, this was effected without 
delay, and Canisius was charged with the preparation of the first 
book to be printed, a compendium of doctrinal treatises. Nadal then 
turned to the internal affairs of the college. After explaining the 
chief points of the Constitutions, he saw to the regulation of do- 
mestic matters, the renovation of vows and the organization of 
studies. Father Delanoy, the Rector, wrote to Ignatius that the only 
change introduced by Nadal was the addition of an elementary or 
ABC class so that the German boys could from their earliest youth 
imbibe the principles of religion and be under the supervision of 
Catholic masters®* Nadal himself explained this in a letter of July 
6: “A new class was created to teach the boys to read and write, 
because we could not allow that at such a tender age they should 
be taught by heretics or men suspected of heresy; for this is the 
condition of practically all the teachers even in the sections that 
are predominantly Catholic. Without advertising the class, the num- 
ber of pupils in it has already mounted to eighty.”* 

The last of Nadal’s tasks at Vienna was the correction of Canisius’ 
catechism. A first edition of this work, printed prior to 1554, was 
soon exhausted. It had then been sent to Rome for revision under 
the direction of Frusius, Olave, Laynez, and Polanco; and now the 
last hand was being put to it” The necessity for such thorough 
care in revising the catechism arose from its importance as an effec- 
tive polemic to counterbalance the spread of heretical ideas among 
the mass of the people by Protestant catechisms. Made by edict of 
the Emperor Ferdinand the official text in all the schools of lower 
Austria, the catechism was often reprinted and its use soon spread 
over the whole Catholic world.** 
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With the completion of his visitation at Vienna, Nadal set out 
for Italy, visiting en route to Rome the colleges of Venice, Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Genoa, and Florence. His tasks on this visitation 
were the same as those which occupied him in Spain and Germany. 
He was to promulgate the Constitutions and investigate the status 
of the schools.” À summary of characteristic jottings from his diary 
will indicate what he accomplished. At Venice he conferred with 
the founder of the college about the rather precarious state of affairs 
there, and after examination came to the conclusion that the school 
should be closed and efforts made to consolidate the good work 
being done at Padua in the college founded by the same benefactor. 
At Bologna he found that the fathers were engaging in pastoral 
duties to the neglect of educational work. This he adjusted by de- 
fining the number of men and amount of time allowed for apostolic 
ministries outside the classroom. His chief business at Ferrara and 
Genoa had to do with the benefactors of the colleges in those cities. 
At Florence plans were completed for the restoration of the old 
college building and for the erection of an addition to it. At the 
same time he tried to arrange for a proper endowment of the 
college, but the Duchess Eleanora de Toledo was unwilling to in- 
crease the annuity she had settled on the college.* 

Thus Nadal brought to a close his year’s inspection of the Society’s 
colleges and work in Germany, Austria, and Italy. Its object was 
clearly to give a new impetus to the religious and intellectual ac- 
tivities of the Order and to lay foundations for expansion. A point 
that has not perhaps been sufficiently emphasized was the extraor- 
dinary skill he seems to have shown in dealing with responsible 
officials of church and state. His singular success in winning the 
allegiance and co-operation of different classes of men, some of 
whom previously had been disaffected, gives proof that he not only 
possessed personal qualities and an address quite out of the ordinary, 
but also that he had a large view of ecclesiastical affairs and was 
quick to comprehend and meet important situations. This is dem- 
onstrated by his complete understanding with the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand and by his vigorous measures to bring about the multiplica- 
tion of colleges in Germany when he well knew that there was little 
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hope of meeting Ignatius’ customary demand for an endowment 
to support Jesuit as well as extern students. 

In fine, it may be said that Nadal's first visit to Germany had an 
important bearing on the distinguished role the Society was soon 
to play in the German countries” His powerful influence with 
Ignatius and his successors in the generalate, coupled with his first- 
hand knowledge of the situation in Germany, counted heavily in 
dictating a wise and effective policy of expansion. The eminent 
results of that policy are recorded in the history of the Catholic 
Reformation in Germany. 

He arrived in Rome early in December of 1555. But scarcely three 
wecks passed before he was ordered to undertake another journey 
to Spain, this time for the purpose of seeking financial aïd for the 
Roman College. The expedition took nine months. In September, 
1556, learning that Ignatius had died in the previous July, he re- 
turned to Rome with all possible haste, arriving on the 2nd of 
December. For the next number of years he was occupied in Rome, 
first as Prefect of Studies of the Roman College, then as Assistant 
to the General, Laynez, for Germany and France. Finally, on 
November 6, 1560, Laynez appointed him Commissary for Spain, 
France, Germany, and Italy. Thus on the 18th of the same month 
he left Rome for Spain to begin his third inspection of the Provinces 
as Commissary-General. 


IT. Inspection of Spain, France, and Germany, 1561-1563 


It may be remarked at the outset that Nadals third tour of in- 
spection differed in purpose and procedure from his two former 
visitations. In 1553 and 1555 his task had been to communicate the 
Society’s Institute and spirit to the various sections he had visited, 
to investigate conditions and to superintend the scholastic organiza- 
tion of the colleges. Now his purpose was to examine the progress 
of the Provinces under the regimen he had previously outlined for 
them, to see how his enactments were being carried out and to 
provide for new developments and diffculties. It will be easier to 
follow the results achieved if the visitations of 1561-1563 are con- 
sidered in their order of occurrence, to wit, first, that of Spain and 
Portugal, then of France and Belgium, and finally of the German 
countries. 
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a) Visitation of Spain and Portugal, 1561 

The extant documents relative to this visitation are of four kinds, 
Nadal's diaries, letters, examinations of teachers, and memoranda 
regarding domestic discipline and the organization of studies To 
these must be added the many letters written to Rome by members 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Provinces commenting on the results 
of Nadal's inspection and enactments.”* Some twenty-seven houses 
of the Society were included in the visitation, which occupied the 
period from January of 1561 to April of 1562. 

À grave situation faced Nadal as soon as he set foot in Spain. 
Trouble had arisen between Francis Borgia and Father Araoz over 
matters of government. Two main points separated them. First, 
contrary to the wishes of Araoz, Borgia believed in opening as 
many colleges as possible, even though the annual revenues placed 
on them for the support of the faculty were small; secondly, Borgia 
had at heart the universal extension of the Societys work and 
showed particular predilection for the Roman College, for which 
he energetically collected funds over the whole of Spain. He also 
offered the General Spanish subjects to help the colleges of France, 
Italy, Germany, and other countries. Araoz resented this generosity 
in giving men and money to other parts of the Order, denouncing 
it as a shortsighted policy at least as far as Spain was concerned. 

What the upshot of the controversy was may be read in Astrain’s 
interesting history of the Spanish Assistancy."" Suffice it to say here 
that in regard to the multiplication of colleges the future legisla- 
tion of the Society did not favor Borgia’s policy.” But as to his 
offer of men and money for the universal good of the Order, Nadal’s 
letters show how thoroughly both the General and Nadal agreed 
with and were grateful to Borgia.” 

Having composed the difference between Borgia and Araoz as 
best he could, Nadal devoted the major part of his attention to 
educational work. To acquaint himself with the talents and inclina- 
tions of the young teachers he drafted two sets of questions, one 
regarding the antecedents of the examinee, the circumstances of 
his entrance into the Society and his present status in it; the other 
regarding his studies. The latter questionnaire contained the 
following: 
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1. For how many years, both before and after entering the Society, 
have you been engaged in study? What studies have you pursued? 

2. How well founded are you in these studies? 

3. What propensity have you for study, and for what studies? 

4. What talent have you for study? For what studies in particular? 
Have you a good memory? 

5. Give some particulars of your progress in studies. 

6. Have you received any academic degrees —of bachelor, licentiate, 
master, or doctor ? 

7. Are you willing to respond to guidance both in regard to types 
of studies and the method of pursuing them? 

8. Have you a determination to persevere in studious work if 
obedience demands it? 

9. Âre you ready to accept the burden of teaching wherever and as 
long as superiors assign you to it? 


Nadal asked for written replies to some of these questions; others 
he proposed in private conferences. In general the answers were 
given fully and frankly. Thus Cyprian Soarez, the author of the 
textbook on Rhetoric, said among other things that he held the 
degree of master of arts, and that he had a repugnance for teaching 
Latin because he experienced evil effects from the long hours he 
had to spend in the classroom; nevertheless if obedience imposed 
the burden he would carry it meekly and cheerfully.®’ Emmanuel 
Alvarez, who later wrote the official Latin grammar for the Society’s 
colleges, did not place much trust in his powers of memory and 
considered his talent to be of merely average grade. He had not 
made any notable progress in theology because while studying it 
he had been occupied in the classroom. He had studied Latin more 
than anything else. It was his opinion that some step should be 
taken to prevent the too frequent change of teachers. As things 
stood, it sometimes happened that a college would begin the new 
school year with a completely changed staff, which he thought was 
an unwise policy. He even believed that it would redound to the 
benefit of the college if the teachers could be left in the same 
institution for ten or twelve years, as was the custom in outside 
universities."® 

A final specimen of these replies may be given from the paper 
of Michael Vanegas, professor of Rhetoric, poet and dramatist. A 
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native of Avila, he was thirty-two at the time of Nadal's visitation. 
He had taught for three years at Lisbon and was completing his 
third year at Coimbra. Relative to his studies he wrote: 


I studied Latin for four years in my native city, then spent four years 
in the course of Arts at Alcala, and another six years studying the 
humanities, Greek, rhetoric— all before entering the Society. 1 am 
anxious to complete my theological course so that I can give myself 
seriously to the humanities in which I have made most progress and 
for which I have a predilection. I took the degree of Master of Arts 
at Alcala. I have derived great good from teaching.® 


Helped by these answers to his questionnaires, Nadal next began 
to examine the curriculum and methods set up in the colleges. As 
it would be impossible within reasonable limits to follow his 
progress through all the Spanish and Portuguese schools, a sum- 
mary may be given from his diary of the matters he had chiefly 
to deal with.” They were the following: (x) to answer many doubts 
and diffculties regarding collegiate organization and method; (2) 
to select a number of outstanding teachers for the faculty of the 
Roman College; (3) to attend and give an opinion about such 
scholastic exhibitions as literary contests, philosophical disputations 
and the distribution of premiums; (4) to inquire into the physical 
equipment and financial standing of the colleges, and to secure 
wherever possible an adequate endowment; (5) to confer with 
Prefects of Studies about suitable textbooks and to arrange for the 
preparation of expurgated editions of certain classical authors; (6) 
to negotiate for the exchange of teachers in order to satisfy personal 
or community requests. 

Though some of these matters could be attended to at the mo- 
ment and summarily, others required mature consideration and 
finally a written decision. The latter Nadal made the subject of in- 
structions or memoranda which he left with interested superiors 
before completing his visitation. Those that are extant deal with 
such points as the office of Prefect of Studies, of librarian, of cor- 
rector; the duties of the teachers, the care of discipline, the course 
of arts, and the holding of public academic exercises.” Some of 
these memoranda were brief; some ran to considerable length. But 
in all of them are to be found distinct reflections of Nadal’s early 
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plans of study and of the Fourth Part of the Constitutions. This 
fact may suggest that he found customs in vogue which were at 
variance with his own ideas and with those of Ignatius; and it may 
also indicate that on.a number of points no legislation had as yet 
been found or tried. At any rate the major portions of Nadals 
memoranda are positive; he seldom laid down prohibitions. 

His large-minded and constructive policy is especially seen in 
one of the documents giving the order of lessons and exercises in 
the eleventh class, that is, the elementary or ABC class. This was 
at Coimbra and shows that an arrangement of classes existed there 
totally different from that of any other Jesuit college. There must 
have been good reasons for allowing of this exception, but nowhere 
is there mention of what they were. Be that as it may, Nadal left 
an order of studies for the eleventh class, an ordo servatus et ser- 
vandus;“ and it is probable that he reshaped the entire curriculum 
to fit the peculiar eleven-class division.‘ 


b) Visitation of France and Belgium, 1562 


Father Nadal left Spain on April 6, 1562, traveling first to Tou- 
louse in France, where he conferred with some of the leading 
merchants about the foundation of a school, and then continued 
his journey toward Rodez. There, with Father Pelletier’s assistance, 
he came to an agreement with the Cardinal for the opening of a 
college. His next stop was at Billom, where he spent three weeks 
in inspecting the college which had been opened in 1556. This com- 
pleted, he set out for Paris in company with Fathers Broet and 
Coudret. When they arrived in Paris they found there the General, 
Father Laynez, with Polanco and others. Nadal thereupon took 
occasion to give Laynez an account of the visitation he had just 
completed in Spain and Portugal, and was assigned to investigate 
the Society’s work in Paris. After doing this he went on to Tournai, 
Antwerp, and Louvain. 

Such is a condensed record, taken from his diary, of Nadal's 
visitation of France and Belgium. His chief work lay at Billom 
and at Tournai, where he arrived in time to superintend the open- 
ing of the college and the ordering of the classes according to the 
Roman plan.“ In writing of this tour through France and Belgium, 
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Father Fouqueray, the historian of the French Provinces, says that 
as far as he was able to discover Nadal left no detailed memoranda 
of his visitation.“ This would accord with his customary procedure. 
On his first visit to the colleges he was wont to examine general 
conditions, explain the Constitutions and answer questions. He felt 
confident that when superiors were made aware of the Society’s 
program of studies and general legislation they would do their 
best to put it into practice. 


c) Visitation of the German Countries, 1562-1563 


Upon finishing his work in Belgium, Nadal went to Cologne, 
where he arrived in July of 1562. Here he left a memorial embrac- 
ing the following points: (1) the professor of theology should 
familiarize himself with the arguments of the Lutherans and answer 
them with learning and accuracy, but modestly, particularly avoid- 
ing anything like opprobrious language; (2) the Rector, when 
asked about matters of class concern, should seek advice from ex- 
perienced teachers; (3) heretical books should be kept in a separate 
section of the library. In addition, he drew up some rules for the 
prefect of the boarders and for the master of novices.‘ 

The mere summary of the remainder of Nadal’s visitation of the 
German Provinces occupies nearly four pages of print in the editor’s 
preface to the second volume of Nadal's letters.“ The record of his 
achievements as indicated in these letters, but even more in the 
letters addressed to him by Jesuit superiors, by bishops, the learned 
men of the day, princes, and the Emperor of Germany, is so amaz- 
ing that the editor of his correspondence was prompted to remark 
the strange fact that the historians of German affairs almost uni- 
versally have shown an ignorance or a forgetfulness of Nadal's 
role in the stirring period under consideration.® For he was not 
alone concerned with studies, but with the whole movement of 
Catholic reform in Germany; not alone with the few colleges 
already established, but with the opening of many more; not alone 
with Jesuit officials, but with prelates and monarchs. And indeed, 
in dealing with the Jesuit colleges, his sphere of activity extended 
no less to founding and organizing houses of probation, seminaries 
and boarding schools than to outlining and correlating courses in 
the Humanities, arts and sciences, philosophy and theology. 
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Of the particular problems concerning the Society's work in 
Germany which awaited his solution, perhaps the most pressing 
was the proper regulation of novitiates for the training of candi- 
dates to the Order. The Constitutions rightly made much of this 
training since the future usefulness of the religious both to the 
Church and to the Society in teaching, preaching, etc., hinged on 
the quality of his intellectual and spiritual formation. But the 
Constitutions had only recently been printed and were thus not 
intimately known by superiors. The result was that at Cologne and 
elsewhere in Germany candidates had been accepted without mak- 
ing the Spiritual Exercises and before proper inquiries had been 
made as to their fitness for the religious life in the Society.“ Con- 
sequently there had been many defections, and the novitiate regime 
was but loosely planned and loosely carried out. Nadal’'s task was 
to remedy this by explaining and writing out a precise rule govern- 
ing both the admission and the training of novices. 

His other tasks may be indicated in summary form. One was the 
outlining of a regimen and rule for boarding students. Another 
was the selection of localities for the colleges which the Emperor 
wished to have erected and, more important still, the securing of 
suitable revenues for their support. A third was the redivision of 
the German Provinces of the Order with the aim of insuring better 
administration. Finally, in the schools already established there 
were numberless details of curriculum and administration to be 
provided for or adjusted. The memoranda he left on these matters 
will be found in his letters and in the Monumenta Paedagogica. 


IV. Nadals Visitations of 1566-1568 

When in February of 1566 Francis Borgia appointed Nadal as 
his representative to visit the four German Provinces of the Rhine, 
Austria, and Upper and Lower Germany, he was the third General 
to entrust Nadal with such an office.” As a matter of fact the visita- 
tion also embraced Belgium and France. As to its external details 
it is sufficient to note that it lasted from February, 1566, to August, 
1568, and included journeys over nearly the whole of Germany, 
Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, Belgium, and France, A suc- 
cinct chronological summary of its successive stages may be found 
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in the preface to the third volume of Nadal's correspondence.‘* 
Indicative of the spirit which motivated Nadal's labors is a letter 
he wrote on May 19, 1566, to Francis Borgia. Speaking of the 
troubled times in the Germanies and pleading for a broad and 
humane policy he said: 


1 can and must say from my experience that it is necessary to show 
moderation and longanimity towards the German nations. This fact I 
wish to bring to the conviction of all; for there are real needs and 
special circumstances here which move one to compassion and urge 
one to seek remedies with the greatest charity and kindness. I write 
in this strain to get you to use your influence with the Holy Father so 
that he may embrace this people with paternal solicitude and for- 
bearance.®? 


The pedagogical documents relating to the visit of inspection 
may be grouped under three heads, those namely for the German, 
Belgian, and French Provinces. 


a) Documents Relating to Germany 


First, there is a series of memoranda left by Nadal during two 
visits he made to the University of Dillingen. The complicated 
state of this university, established by the Cardinal of Augsburg, 
Otto Truchsess de Walburg, and turned over by him to the Society 
in 1563, forced Nadal to give a good deal of attention to its affairs. 
There were about 250 students divided into three separate groups, 
to wit, a small number of ecclesiastical students, a number of poor 
scholars who were fed and educated at the university’s expense, 
and a larger number of extern students living outside the university 
either with their parents or in boarding houses. The arrangement 
of the curriculum had thus to be accommodated to the different 
aims and needs of these three groups. Nadal wrote a rule for the 
ecclesiastical students based on that of the German College, Rome. 
The other groups were given a curriculum similar to that of the 
other classical colleges of the Society, but with modifications to suit 
special conditions at Dillingen. These matters form the substance 
of the documents for Dillingen.”* 

The next series of documents has to do with the College of In- 
golstadt.‘* The chief dificulties of administration there arose from 
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the fact that the staff of the university was composed both of Jesuits 
and of professors not of the Order. These latter were consultors 
and deans of some of the faculties. As a consequence there was 
sometimes a clash of aims, or methods, or authority. It was there- 
fore Nadal’s business to advise on points where a strict stand on 
principle was thought necessary, and to define a proper latitude 
in other matters. 

Two further documents pertain to the College of Mainz, which 
was principally though not exclusively a boarding school. The 
documents are of more than ordinary interest in view of the fact 
that the boarding college was not held in favor by the early su- 
periors of the Society,” and hence no special consideration was 
given to it in the early plans of study formulated by Nadal him- 
self, by Ledesma, and others. The reason for the opposition to its 
introduction was that it conflicted with the principle of giving a 
totally free education. In the boarding college the Society would 
be forced to charge at least for board and room. Allow that en- 
croachment and the principle itself might be weakened and finally 
fall. Further, superiors foresaw what actually happened: that op- 
ponents of the Jesuits would accuse them of professing to give a 
free education while at the same time they were amassing untold 
wealth from boarding schools A third objection was that the 
boarding schools interfered with the religious life of the Jesuit com- 
munities. For the teachers and prefects would be so constantly 
engaged in the care of the boarders that they would not have time 
for following the regular exercises of the religious life. 

Despite these objections, peculiar national conditions brought 
about the introduction of boarders into the Jesuit colleges of Ger- 
many, and gradually they were admitted to the colleges of other 
countries. But they received no more than a passing notice in the 
Ratio, whose attitude toward them was one merely of tolerance.‘ 
The curriculum, of course, and the teaching methods were the 
same both for the boarders and the day pupils; the divergences 
pertained to the daily order and to discipline. Some of Nadal’s 
statutes for Mainz will illustrate this: 

1. Certain prayers are to be recited in common after rising in the 
morning. There need be no roll call at this time; but let one or two 
be appointed to observe who are absent. 
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2. As far as possible the boarders should be distributed in three 
divisions, according to their ages. The different divisions should have 
separate tables, recreation rooms and sleeping quarters. Individuals from 
the higher division might be allowed to mingle with the smaller boys 
for the sake of good example. 

3: The boys should be taught to dedicate their study to God. Thus 
it will be well to have them recite a brief prayer before beginning it. 

4. The boys are to have their domestic repetitions and discussions 
according to classes and with no exemptions. 

5. There will be prayers before retiring at night, and a short examina- 
tion of conscience should be given to the boys according to their capac- 
ity. Also certain devotions ought to be taught them as a help in assist- 
ing well at Mass. 

6. The minister of the house has nothing to do with the boarders, 
and the superior of the boarders is responsible directly to the Rector. The 
prefects will have supervisors to help them look after the discipline. 
The supervisors will be changed weekly. 

7. The superior of the boarders must see that they keep themselves 
clean, their rooms tidy, and that they have a proper change of linen, etc. 

8. Punishment for infractions of the rules is to be moderate and 
imposed only for a good cause. Heavy punishment must not be im- 
posed without consulting the Rector. All punishments must have the 
approval of the Rector, but ordinarily they should embrace such things 
as serving an extra turn at table and revocation of the privilege to go 
on the playing field. 

9. The Rector or superior of the boarders should write a letter to the 
parents or guardians of each boy asking to be informed of any com- 
plaints against the government of the college which their charges may 
make in letters, so that the matter complained of may be investigated 
and, if true, corrected, if false, have attention called to its falsity. 

10. The Rector should consult with the superior of the boarders 
before accepting or dismissing a boy; and similarly the superior should 
consult with the Rector. 

11. Games are to be permitted according to the custom of the coun- 
try, as long as they are proper and decent. The award offered in 
contests of sport must never be more than the recitation of some verses 
from the Psalms or an Ave Maria.” 


b) Documents Relating to Belgium 


Nadal left memoranda about studies at Louvain, Tournai, and 
Dinant. His comments on conditions at Louvain are not of present 
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concern, since they deal only with theology and with the material 
needs of the college. For the boarders at Tournai he framed a set 
of regulations similar to the one he left at Mainz. In addition he 
wrote a brief instruction from which three points may be cited as 
relevant: 


1. Let someone be appointed to buy books and care for their dis- 
tribution. Also some means is to be found for preparing expurgated 
editions. 

2. Procure a Corrector. 

3. The elementary or ABC class requested by the Canons of Tournai, 
though not customary in the Society's schools, may be opened.*° 


At Dinant the Order had a combined day and boarding school. 
Some of the prescriptions left there by Nadal will serve to supple- 
ment those written for Mainz. 


1. Care should be had that no student is promoted, no matter what 
importunities are urged by his parents, unless he has attained the stand- 
ard proficiency in his work. 

2. Each class should have only one teacher; nor should the regular 
teachers be required to serve as prefects of the boarders. 

3. The Canons who are attempting to interfere in the government of 
the college and wish one of the teachers removed, must be resisted. 
The college does not answer to them but to the city council. 

4. The prefects should take turns accompanying the boys to the 
playing field. The prefect is not to join in the play, but merely to see 
that the boys behave properly. Games should not be allowed on 
Sundays. 

5. Letters sent to the boarders by their parents or guardians, and by 
the boarders to them, need not be inspected. The other letters will be 
in charge of the prefect. 

6. The prefect is to have as much concern for the spiritual as for the 
material well-being of his charges.°? 


c) Documents Relating to France 


Nadal spent only a little more than two months in France, from 
the middle of June to the end of August, 1568. His visits of inspec- 
tion, however, included Paris, Billom, Verdun, Chambery, and 
Lyons. At the latter place he assisted at the Provincial Congrega- 
tion and conferred with Father Auger, Provincial of Aquitaine, 
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over some matters commended to his attention by the General, 
Father Borgia. In respect of the colleges, Nadal left only one docu- 
ment, a general memorial covering the whole of his visitation in 
France and addressed to the Provincial of Paris.’ 

Two of its items touch upon the question of boarding students, 
who had been more generally admitted to the colleges in France 
than Borgia wished. Hence he directed Nadal to arrange for the 
dismissal of the boarders at Mauriac, and in other places to secure 
an extern to look after the temporal affairs of the boarders, leaving 
the fathers to care only for their literary and religious training. 
Two other items Nadal especially insisted on. One was the reduc- 
tion of expenses connected with the staging of dramatic perform- 
ances; the other was a warning to superiors to make greater efforts 
at securing adequate endowments for the schools. 

Thus Nadal completed the last of his four visitations, extending 
over a period of nearly seventeen years. He returned to Rome on 
September 22, 1568, and was immediately elected Assistant to the 
General for Spanish affairs. He ended his active career as Vicar- 
General of the Order during 1571-1572. Appreciation for his work 
was not lacking; in fact it was overwhelming, and it came from 
every part of the Society that he had visited. An instance of it may 
be seen in the letter written by the General, Everard Mercurian, 
to the German Provincial in 1574 when Nadal retired to Hall in 
the Tirol to work in quiet on his spiritual writings. “I hope,” he 
said, “that all of your colleges will be open to Father Nadal, so 
that he may go wherever he chooses. Do this in his regard as to 
myself. For this grand old man, so experienced in the Society’s 
affairs, will bring good augury by his return to you, which I count 
a disposition of divine Providence in as much as it was he who 
inspired and induced the Holy See to render such signal assistance 
to Germany.” 


V. Other Visitations of the Provinces 


No complete or detailed account of the visitations in which Nadal 
had no part will here be attempted, since enough has already been 
written to define their purpose, procedure, and effects. However, 
in order to complete the record of the years leading up to the pub- 
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lication of the official Ratio Studiorum, a summary will be offered 
of the visitations that occurred during and after Nadals incum- 
bency as Commissary-General. 

The first of these. belongs to Spain and Portugal. Since Nadals 
commission of 1566 did not include these countries, Francis Borgia 
sent Father Gonzalez Davila to inspect the Provinces of Aragon 
and Castile, and Father Bustamante to visit those of Andalucia and 
Toledo. The details of these visitations are given ample record in 
the fourth volume of Borgia’s letters and in Astrain’s history of 
the Spanish Assistancy."* 

The second visitation was that of Father John de Montoya who 
was sent by Francis Borgia in the spring of 1567 to inspect the 
progress of the colleges in Sicily. After spending over a year in 
accomplishing his task, he was named Provincial of Sicily in suc- 
cession to Father Paul d’Achilles who had been one of the early 
rectors of the College of Messina.”* 

The third visitation might be called a continuation and comple- 
tion of Nadal's hurried inspection of the French colleges in 1568. 
For in May, 1569, Borgia sent Everard Mercurian to make a further 
inspection of the two French Provinces. The reason and need of 
this visitation is made plain by Sacchini: “Father Mercurian was 
assigned to visit the Provinces of Aquitaine and France. For on 
account of the disturbed state of the country and because of his 
recall to Rome, Father Nadal was only able to touch the surface of 
French affairs, which, however, needed a great deal of attention.”** 
Sacchini’s statement is borne out by the fact that Mercurian was 
occupied in France for more than two years, returning to Rome 
only in July, 1571." 

Another visitation of Sicily was undertaken in 1575. The man 
assigned for it was Polanco, for long years the secretary of the 
Society, who with Nadal probably knew Ignatius mind and spirit 
better than anyone else. In 1573 he was relieved of his office as 
secretary, being succeeded by Father Possevino. The next two years 
he spent in revising his Chronicon, and in February, 1575, was sent 
to survey the Society’s work in Sicily. He returned to Rome late in 
the following year. Ill health had come upon him in Sicily and he 
died soon after his return to Rome, on December 20, 1576. 
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The fifth visitation to be recorded was that of the Spanish and 
Portuguese countries ordered by Father Mercurian in 1577. Four 
visitors were appointed: Father Garcia de Alarcon for Andalucia, 
Father Baltasar Alvarez for Aragon, Father Diego de Avellaneda 
for Castile, and Father Antonio Ibañez for Toledo.‘ 

Next came the visitations made by Father Maldonat in the 
Province of France and by Father Claude Mathieu in the Prov- 
ince of Aquitaine in 1578-1579. Pedagogical documents relating to 
these visitations have been edited in Monumenta Paedagogica and 
in Fouqueray's history of the French Assistancy."° 

À thorough inspection of the colleges in Germany was under- 
taken by Father Oliver Manare in 1581-1583. The many documents 
and memoranda connected with it are in Pachtler." 

The last visitation belonging to the period antedating the publica- 
tion of the 1591 Ratio was that which Father Lawrence Maggio 
made of the French Provinces from 1587 to 1589. Among the 
memoranda arising from this visitation is a long instruction or rule 
for the boarders of the famous College of Clermont, Paris. It is 
likely that this rule was established in all the French schools of 
that epoch where there were boarding students."* 


VI. Summary 


This brings to a close the account, necessarily long yet abridged 
and incomplete, of what may with justice be termed the middle 
period of Jesuit pedagogical history. It stretches from 1552, when 
Ignatius finished revising the Constitutions and sent Nadal to make 
them known by word of mouth throughout the Order, down to 
1591 when Aquaviva sent the second edition of the Rario to be 
given a thorough trial in all the Jesuit colleges. Primarily, then, the 
office of Commissary-General was created to put the Constitutions 
into effect before they were printed and enacted into a universal 
legislation. But scarcely separable from this primary purpose were 
other ends, chiefly four: to provide an intimate link between the 
Jesuit General in Rome and his scattered subjects, thus consolidating 
the Society’s spirit and labors; to superintend the expansion of the 
Order’s multiform activities, in particular its educational work; to 
accommodate the Constitutions to contrasting national customs and 
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traditions without at the same time sacrificing essential principles; 
and to deal directly and authoritatively with state and municipal 
officials and with other persons who wished to avail themselves of 
and to co-operate with the Society’s undertakings. 


Notes to Chapter IX 


? Regarding the Ratio of 1586, which was merely a preliminary draft and 
in no sense an official plan of studies, see the chapter following. 

?E.g., Mon. Ignar., 1 ser., V, 108: “los collegios meyor fundados y orde- 
nados en todo lo que por estas partes tiene la Compañia, son los que él 
(Nadal) ha ordenado en Sicilia.” 

3 Ibid., V, 100. 

* Some of these testimonials are given in appendices to Ep. P. Nadal, eg, 
I, 768 sqq., IIT, 827 sqq. 

5 Hist. Soc. lesu, Pars IV, Lib. III, nn. 25, 26. Sacchini is quoting the 
testimony of Father Quadros, afterwards the Provincial of India and pro- 
mulgator there of the Constitutions. 

S Ep. P. Nadal, I, 30. 

* Epistolae Patris Nadal, 4 volumes. 

#Thus Barnard, The French Tradition in Education, p. 231, says: “Orig- 
inality of thought, initiative, pursuit of truth for its own sake—all these 
might be subversive of a cast-iron system and they were therefore ruthlessly 
suppressed.” And cf. p. 165. Monroe, À Text-Book in the History of Educa- 
tion, pp. 428, 429 and Cubberley, The History of Education, pp. 342-344 
speak a similar language— all of these writers being followers, whether 
consciously or not, of Compayré, one of the most thoroughly prejudiced 
critics of the Jesuit system of education. 

° Ep. P. Nadal, 1, 143-145. 

2° Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., V, 108, 100. 

1 Ep. P. Nadal, I, 316, 317. 

1 Jbid., I, 8. 

3 Jbid., IL, 18, 19. 

4 Mon. Ignat., V, 733; VI, 529, 580; Chron., IV, 482, n. 1018. 

%° Chron., III, 427-441, IV, 480 sqq., gives an excellent summary of this 
visitation. Cf. also Astrain, op. «ir. 1, 385 ff., 629 ff. 

19 Ep. P. Nadal, I, 279-282. 

TIbid., T, 290-201. For a thorough and graphic account of the state of 
Germany as to education at this time, Janssen’s History of the German 
People (Eng. trans. by A. M. Christie, Vol. XIII) should be consulted; also 
Pastor, History of the Popes, XIII, pp. 198 ff. (Eng. trans.). 

%* Ep. P. Nadal, 1, 286 ff. (Epistles 73, 74, 76, 77). On the success of the 
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Jesuit schools in Germany as agents against heresy, see Janssen, op. cit., XIII, 
129 ff. 

 Chron., V, 242 ff; Ep. P. Nadal, I, 293 ff. Il, 34, 35. Eventually these 
and other colleges were founded in German territory: at Cologne, Prague, 
Ingolstadt, and Tyrnau (Hungary) in 1556; at Munich in 1559; at Trier in 
1560-1561; at Innsbruck and Mainz in 1561; at Dillingen in 1563. Pachtler, 
op. cit, TL, ix, x, gives the complete list. 

*° Ep. P. Nadal, 1, 298, 302 sqq. 

#1 Litt, Quad., II, 562. 

Ep. P. Nadal, I, 511. 

# Ep. P. Nadal, I, 35; Chron., V, 242, note 1; Braunsberger, Canisii Epis- 
tulae et Acta, 1, 537, 750 ff. 

#4 Braunsberger, op. cit. I, 537; III, 115, 631; Duhr, Geschichte der Jesuiten 
in den Ländern deutscher Zunge, 1, 76-79. The title of the edition sanctioned 
by the Emperor Ferdinand was, “Summa Doctrinae Christianae, Per Quaes- 
tiones tradita, et in usum Christianae pueritiae nunc primum edita, lussu et 
authoritate Sacratissimae Rom. Hung. Bohem. &c. Regiae Maiest. Archiducis 
Austriae, etc.” The preface states the polemie nature of the work. The follow- 
ing may serve as a specimen: “The heretics are spreading their poisonous 
doctrines by means of Catechisms— for so they call a sort of booklet, short, 
written with elegance, and attractive because of its method. Through these 
books they cleverly deceive inexperienced youth; they deprave and corrupt 
them. . . . To obviate such dangers, we believe that in the midst of so many 
different doctrines and sects, it would be profitable to have a genuinely ortho- 
dox book, which could be disseminated among and recommended to our 
subjects. For the writing of such a book we have chosen from among many 
other learned men of pure doctrine our esteemed, pious and dear Peter 
Canisius of the Society of Jesus.” 

25 Ep. P. Nadal, I, 316, 317. 

26 Jbid., II, 36-38, and CAron., Vol. V, passim, under the colleges of Italy. 

#7 Be this said without prejudice to the eminent services rendered by Peter 
Canisius. The point to be insisted on here is that Nadal's quick grasp of the 
situation in Germany and his direct and vigorous representation of it to Ig- 
natius provided Canisius and his assistants in Germany with a strong backing 
of men sent from Italy and Spain, and with a favorable legislation. The ex- 
traordinary labors of Canisius and his success are given due record in Brauns- 
berger, op. cit., I, 136, 143, 672, 673 and passim in the other volumes; in 
Duhr, op. ait., 1, 66 f., in Janssen and other histories of Germany, and in 
the definitive life by J. Broderick, S.J., Sr. Peter Canisius (Sheed and Ward, 
1935). e 

28 Ep. P. Nadal, 1, 358-362. 

29 Jbid., IX, 67-02 for the diary; I, 363 sqq. for the letters; IV, 186-209 for 
domestic matters; and Mon. Paed., pp. 637 sqq. for memoranda regarding the 
colleges. ù 
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30 See appendices in each of the four volumes of Nadal's correspondence. 
These letters are of great value in learning not only the judgment formed of 
Nadal by superiors and individuals in Spain and Portugal and elsewhere, but 
also the problems he faced and his solution of them. 

#1 Historia de la Compañia de Jesés en la Asistencia de España, \], 128 sqq. 

#2E.g., Decree 73 of the First General Congregation of the Order (1558) 
forbade during a period of ten years (dating from 1553) the acceptance of 
colleges whose annual revenues were not sufficient to support at least 14 
Jesuits; and Decree 8 of the Second General Congregation (1565) earnestly 
recommended that the General apply his energies to the strengthening and 
perfecting of the colleges already established rather than to accepting new 
colleges (Ins. Soc. lesu, Il, 171, 195, 196). 

*# The evidence on this point is overwhelming. See for instance, Ep. P. 
Nadal, 1, 377, 379, 402, 406, 409, 410, 418, 421, and IT, 30. Ignatius sent Nadal 
to Spain to beg help for the Roman College; Polanco begged men from Spain 
and Portugal for the German and Belgian Provinces. 

# Ep. P. Nadal, I, 702-794. Nadal made several questionnaires about the 
same matters, some being in Latin, some in Spanish. Their purport was much 
the same. 

35 Ibid, 1, 555, note 3. 

56 Ibid., 1, 662, 663, note 1. 

#7 Jbid., 1, 491, 492, note 2. 

#8 Jbid., Il, 73-92. 

59 Mon. Paed., pp. 637 ff. 

40 Ibid., p. 670. 

“1 Ibid., pp. 683, 684. C£. supra, Ch. V, section 2. The eleven-class arrange- 
ment in Mon. Paed. is dated 1564, but it seems safe to say that Nadal's visi- 
tation of 1561 shaped it, if not in whole, at least in part. 

# Ep. P. Nadal, I, 92-06; and see also long letter of Nadal written on July 
3, 1562 (Ibid. I, 722 ff). 

“ Ibid., I, 747. 

“# Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus en France, 1, 306. 

5 Mon. Paed., pp. 762, 763; and cf, Ep. P. Nadal, II, 609-613, 621. 

46 Ep. P. Nadal, I, xiii-xvi. 

#7 Ibid., M, xvi: “Illud tamen mirum cuilibet videri possit, cum tot tamque 
egregia facinora pro Ecclesia et pro Societate a Natali patrata fuerint, haec 
tamen a praecipuis rerum Germaniae scriptoribus vel ignorata vel praetermissa 
vel summis tantum labris gustata fuisse” An exception to this rule must be 
made in the case of Pastor, History of the Popes, XIII, 198, 199 (Eng. trans.), 
who gives Nadal full credit for his services in Germany. 

#8 Ep. P. Nadal, NL, 99, and note 6; 321. 

“ Mon. Paed., documents 111, 112, 118, 119, 123-125. Cf. also Ep. P. Nadal, 
Il, 303 and passim. 

50 Ep. P. Nadal, IL, x, 2. The other Generals who entrusted the office to 
Nadal were, of course, Ignatius and Laynez (see supra notes 9 and 28). 
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Ibid, VII, xv-xxii. 

5? Ibid, TI, 139. 

** Mon. Paed., documents 102-108, pp. 764 sqq. For the history and status 
of the University of Dillingen before it was transferred to the Jesuits, see Ep. 
P. Nadal, I, 601-606, 618, 637, 644, 646. 

% Mon. Paed., documents 113, 114, pp. 785, 788; and cf. Ep. P. Nadal, II, 
182-184. 

% Mon. Pæed., documents 115, 116, pp. 788 sqq., and Ep. P. Nadal, II, 
382 sqq. There were day scholars as well as boarding students at Mainz and 
other Jesuit schools in Germany. In fact, in most instances the boarders were 
in a minority. 

*On the subject of boarding schools, Ignatius was in favor of allowing 

them in Germany because of peculiar conditions existing there from the up- 
heaval caused by the Protestant Revolt (see Mon. Ignar., I ser., IX, 327, 328). 
This he also wrote into the Constitutions (Part IV, Ch. III, B), though there 
he spoke only of poor boys, and his words are cautious: “Non repugnabit 
Instituto nostro, ex licentia Praepositi Generalis, et ad tempus quod ei vide- 
bitur” During the sessions of the First General Congregation (1558) the 
matter was brought up in regard to Coimbra, where the King of Portugal 
had insisted on having a boarding school. Decree 126 of the Congregation 
stated that a building should be erected for the boarders altogether separate 
from the regular college; that meanwhile the care of the boarders could be 
maintained, but as a sort of dispensation from the regular rule —“Hoc quidem 
ex dispensatione quadam concedi” (/nst. Soc. lesu, Il, 184, 185). Laynez also 
looked upon the boarding school as something unusual and new. He rep- 
rimanded Fr. Broet in 1560 because he had accepted boarders in France with- 
out consulting him (Laïnit Monumenta, IV, 700). Further legislation of the 
Society will be found in Decree 13 of the Fourth General Congregation 
1581). 
È GS . Fr. Manare, De Rebus Socieratis Commentarius, pp. 25, 26, writing 
of the boarding school opened at Louvain: “Duravit hoc collegium ad multos 
annos, donec propter motus bellicos solutum fuit, neque postea resumptum est, 
sicut nec Duaci, propter maledicentiam multorum, qui omnia studia nostra 
tribuebant avaritiae, existimantes quod magnam vim pecuniae Societas ex 
pensionibus adolescentum congereret.” 

S6In the Ratio of 1599 only passing reference is made to the boarding 
students. See, e.g., rule 12 of the Rector and rule 30 of the Prefect of the 
Lower Classes (Pachtler, op. «ir., II, 270, 364). For an interesting treatment 
of the lot of boarders in the French Jesuit colleges, see Rochemonteix, Le 
Collège Henri IV de la Flèche, II, Ch. I, and the long report of Fr. Maggio 
concerning the boarders at the College of Clermont, Paris (Mon. Paed., pp. 
736-751). 

5 Mon. Paed., pp. 788-795. 

50 Jbid., pp. 838-851. 
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#1 Ibid., pp. 851-856. 

5? Jbid., pp. 700-702. 

63 Ep. P. Nadal, III, 817. The letters which follow, pp. 818-824, should 
also be read, and the letter of Peter Ribadeneira, written toward the close of 
his life, in which he praises the labors and virtues of Nadal whom he had 
known intimately for many years (/bid., III, 851-853). 

4 S. Franc. Borgia, IV, 350 ff., and passim; Astrain, op. cit., II, 260 f. and 
Appendix 10. 

SS. Franc. Borgia, IV, 465, 573-575; Aguilera, op. cit., 1, 169, 170, 175. 

S6 Hist. Soc. lesu, Pars III, Lib. V, n. 3. 

#7 S. Franc. Borgia, V, 95 ff., 524-527; Fouqueray, op. cit., I, 585-588. 

S8 Polanci Complementa, II, 308 sqq., 569-574; Aguilera, op. cit., I, 205, 
206. 

59 See Astrain, op. cit, III, 74 ff. 

T9 Mon. Paed., pp. 708-717; Fouqueray, op. cit., II, Ch. I. 

1 Pachtler, op. cit., I, 263 ff. Manare gives his own account of his visitation 
in his De Rebus Societatis Commentarius, pp. 159 f. 

7? Mon. Paed., pp. 736-751. Cf. Rochemonteix, op. &it., II, pp. 5 #., who 
treats of Fr. Maggio’s rule for boarders at great length. It seems evident that 
it was in use at La Flèche, and Rochemonteix leaves the impression that it was 
commonly used in the French colleges where there were boarders. 


PART TWO 
THE CODIFICATION OF MATERIALS 


AS REGARDS the schedule of hours and the order 
and method of teaching, as well as regarding exer- 
cises both of composition (which ought to be cor- 
rected by the teacher) and of disputations in the 
several faculties, and the public recitation of orations 
and of verse — all these will be handled separately 
in a special treatise approved by the General of the 
Order, to which this Constitution refers us. These 
matters, however, should be accommodated to 
times, places, and persons, although it would be 
advisable as far as possible to follow the order here 
indicated.— Constitutions of the Society of Jesus, 
Part IV, Chapter XIII, Declaration A. 





CHAPTER X 


THE RATIO STUDIORUM OF 1586 


1. À Résumé 


T WILL be profitable at this stage to review in brief compass 

the situation as regards Jesuit education when Father Claude 

Aquaviva was elected General of the Order in 1581. There will be 
three points to consider. 


a) Growth of the Colleges 

First, the colleges for secular youth had increased from thirty-five 
in Ignatius’ lifetime to over a hundred and fifty. Nor was there 
any cessation from demands for more colleges. This is clear from a 
letter sent by Aquaviva in 1584 to the delegates of the Sicilian 
Province who had asked his permission to open a college at Ter- 
mini. In his letter of refusal Aquaviva urged the point that the 
Society needed to concentrate its efforts on perfecting the schools 
already founded, and that for this reason during his four years of 
office he had declined offers for the establishment of colleges from 
sixty European centers.? 

The growth of the individual colleges, too, though often retarded 
by cramped quarters and scanty endowment, was steady and in 
some cases phenomenal. To cite a few examples. There were the 
three colleges of Portugal: Evora, which had opened in 1553 with 
300 scholars, numbered 1,000 in 1574 and 1,400 in 1585; Lisbon had 
500 students in 1554, then 1,500 in 1577 and 1,800 in 1586; Coimbra 
had 1,600 in 1582. The Society’ first college in France, at Billom, 
opened in 1556 with 500 pupils, increased to 700 in the next two 
years, then to 800 in 1559, and double that number in 1563 In 
Paris, the College of Clermont had an enrollment of 1,200 in 1581 
and 1,500 five years later.” The College of Rodez numbered 800 
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pupils in 1564. A similar story can be told of Germany. At Cologne, 
for instance, the advance in enrollment was from 560 in 1558 to 
1,000 in 1581, and in this latter year there were 700 students at 
Mayence and 1,000 at Treves.’ Italy was less fortunate on the whole; 
but the schools at Milan and Brescia could boast of large numbers, 
and the Roman College, beginning with 250 and increasing to 600 
in 1560, to 1,000 in 1567 and to 1,500 in 1594,” was about on a par 
with the larger schools of other countries. 

These, of course, are material considerations. Yet they are not 
without reference to the success of the colleges in regard to teach- 
ing. Moreover, there is an abundance of direct evidence. For in- 
stance, the biographer of the noted Emmanuel Philibert, Duke of 
Savoy, writing in the latter half of the sixteenth century, said that 
“the Jesuit schools were widespread during that period and the 
Society celebrated throughout the Christian state for its doctrine 
and integrity. From small beginnings the schools increased and 
multiplied, and it is a marvel how in so short a time they acquired 
such renown in every field of learning and erudition.””* In reporting 
his visit to the Roman College in 1563, the humanist scholar Aldo 
Manuzio wrote that nothing he had seen in Rome had impressed 
him as much as the academic dignity and order of the Roman 
College.” A less friendly writer, Quicherat, confesses in his Histoire 
de Sainte-Barbe that the Jesuits in Paris and indeed all over France 
acquired an educational primacy with such facility and rapidity 
that one could well apply to them the celebrated dictum: I came, 
I saw, I conquered."” 

Quicherat’s statement is exaggerated if taken in the sense of 
acquiring a legal status; for nowhere had the Jesuits to fight a 
sterner battle for recognition than in France. Despite this it is true, 
as Quicherat elsewhere admits, that when the College of Clermont 
was opened in Paris, so many students flocked to it from the uni- 
versity that that venerable institution saw its classes in the Human- 
ities and arts decimated and its prestige seriously threatened.? In 
this the irony of fate was surely in full play. For the university, 
which had provided the model to the Society for its original plan 
of studies at Messina, was finally forced in self-defense to reorganize 
its own curriculum on the lines marked out by the Ratio Studiorum. 
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Some recent historians of French education have tried to account 
for this remarkable turn of events by the gratuity of Jesuit teaching, 
pointing out that, since the university was forced to charge for its 
instruction, the Society had an unfair advantage.® But Quicherat, 
though far from being an apologist for the Jesuits, is perhaps more 
honest and certainly better informed when he acknowledges that 
the university felt constrained to imitate its “enemy” in both cur- 
riculum and teaching method. 


b) Governance of the Schools Through Commissaries 


During this relatively long period of growth the Jesuit colleges 
had no official or uniform code of studies. Nadal had written a plan 
for Messina which was adopted with alterations at Rome and there- 
after served as a basis for adjustment and development to suit the 
requirements of an ever expanding educational system. The Fourth 
Part of the Constitutions also set norms as to curricula and admin- 
istration. But neither Nadal’s plan nor the Fourth Part of the Con- 
stitutions made pretense to completeness. And meanwhile collegiate 
work was growing apace, and with its growth arose special prob- 
lems demanding immediate and competent solution. It was to meet 
this situation that Ignatius and his successors in the generalate gave 
Nadal plenary powers as their representative to collate and com- 
municate the existing legislation of the Society, to found and or- 
ganize colleges, approve and revise local customs, and in general to 
direct the manifold undertakings of the Order. Nadals capable 
performance of his important and delicate task was recorded in 
the preceding chapter, and therein, too, was indicated the continu- 
ance of that task by others down to 1591. 


c) The Rules Beginning “Summa Sapientia” 


The Commissaries, then, carried the Society through an era of 
unprecedented expansion. But at the same time out of their labors 
grew what may be called the germ of the Rario Studiorum. For 
when Nadal began supervising school organization in 1553 he 
quickly discovered the need of directions for the superior of the 
college, for the prefect of studies and the teachers, for boarding 
pupils and domestic officials. Many of these he drafted himself as 
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occasion demanded." Concomitantly further ordinances were issued 
by the generals of the Society, and Ledesma and other professors 
of the Roman College were busy offering outlines of curricula and 
sets of rules with the ultimate aim of formulating an official edu- 
cational code. Gradually these directions, rules and ordinances, rep- 
resenting in a sense the amassed results of experience, were as- 
sembled under the common heading (taken from the initial words) 
of Summa Sapientia. 

The existence of this body of legislation was adverted to as early 
as 1565 in a decree of the Second General Congregation of the 
Order. In the succeeding Congregation, held in 1573, a proposal 
was introduced to examine and if need be revise the rules begin- 
ning Summa Sapientia and then enjoin their observance upon the 
whole Society. The Congregation approved of the proposal and 
committed its execution to the Father General.” That the General, 
Father Mercurian, was seriously engaged in carrying out the charge 
placed on him and that he accomplished at least the major portion 
of it is evident from three sources. The first is the testimony of 
Sacchini, the historian of the Society for that period, who records 
that during 1577 Mercurian, intent on constructing a uniform legis- 
lation for the whole Order, completed the codification of instruc- 
tions and rules for particular officials.* The second source of infor- 
mation is that Mercurian’s rules were used officially in 1579 as the 
basis of a memorial drawn up by Father Maldonat at the close of 
his inspection of the College of Clermont, Paris.” Finally, a selec- 
tion of Mercurian’s rules was printed in the edition of the Institute 
published at Prague in 1757. 

Thus the rules of the Swmma Sapientia and Mercurian’s code of 
1577 marked the first official essay, since the publication of the 
Constitutions, to sift and codify the enormous quantity of docu- 
ments that had been gathering for more than twenty years. This 
was a step in the direction of the goal so many of the Provinces 
wished the Society to attain, the formulation of a complete and 
official Ratio, embracing not only directions for administrative 
officials, but also a comprehensive educational code. It is probable 
that Mercurian had this goal in mind; but he died in 1580 before 
he was able to reach it. 
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IL. The Committees Appointed by Aquaviva 
and Their Work 


When Father Claude Aquaviva was elected the fifth General of 
the Society in 1581, he lost no time in taking up the task left un- 
finished by his predecessor. For in the course of the General Con- 
gregation which elected him to office he appointed a committee of 
twelve fathers to draft a formula of studies — 47 conficiendam for- 
mulam studiorum. There is no record of the discussions that prob- 
ably led up to the appointment of this committee, but the ferment 
of the last years of Mercurian’s generalate suggests that many of 
the delegates to the Congregation came instructed to demand the 
completion of the work undertaken by Mercurian.®* The committee 
of twelve, representing six nationalities, was composed of the 
following: Fathers Deza, Maldonat, Acosta, Ribera, and Aegidius 
Gonzalez, all Spaniards; Fathers Adorno and Gagliardi, Italians: 
Fathers Fonseca and Morales, Portuguese; Father Coster, a 
German; Father le Clerc, a Belgian, and Father Sardi, a Neapolitan. 

Contemporary documents have not recorded what this com- 
mittee accomplished, nor is there anything to indicate why it was 
supplanted three years later by the committee of six which actually 
drafted the 1586 Ratio. There may have been question of reducing 
the unwieldy number of twelve; or the committee may have com- 
pleted its assigned task of assembling, sorting, and discussing exist- 
ing pedagogical materials. Yet it is surprising that not one member 
of the original twelve was retained on the new committee of six. 
It is hard to assign a reason for this, especially in view of the fact 
that Maldonat and Acosta were eminent theologians, Gagliardi had 
been a collaborator with Ledesma in working out his plans of 
study, and Adorno, for whom Perpinian had written his sketch of 
the Coimbra program, was an experienced teacher and executive. 

At any rate, Acosta and Gonzalez were sent to Spain, the former 
as Provincial of Andalucia and the latter as Provincial of Toledo; 
and the rest of the twelve were relieved of their duties in 1584 when 
Father Aquaviva summoned to Rome six representatives from the 
principal countries of Europe in which the Society had schools, 
Father Azor came from Spain, Father Gaspar Gonzalez from 
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Portugal, Father Tyrie from France, Father Büsée from Austria, 
Father Ghuse from Germany, and Father Tucci, who was then 
resident at the Roman College, represented Italy.“ Before taking 
up the work accomplished by this new committee, something 
should be said about.its members. 

Father John Azor was born in Spain, entered the Society in 1559, 
taught philosophy at Plasencia, Rome, and Alcala, and was Rector 
of the colleges of Plasencia, Ocaña, and Alcala. He died in Rome 
in 1603. His only published work was on moral theology. 

Of Father Gaspar Gonzalez there are few biographical details 
available. Sommervogel’s omission of his name from his Biblio- 
thèque de la Compagnie de Jésus indicates that he did not publish 
any books. An earlier biographer, Alegambe, says that he was a 
Portuguese, learned in many fields of knowledge, and that he died 
at Rome in August of 1590.* 

Father James Tyrie was a Scotchman. Born in 1543, he joined 
the Society at Rome in 1563, taught philosophy and theology at 
Paris, and later became Assistant to the General of the Society for 
France and Germany. He died in Rome on March 20, 1597. His 
published works were on philosophy, theology, and apologetics, 
the latter dealing with religious questions in Scotland. 

Father Peter Busée (Buys) was born in 1540, entered the Society 
of Jesus in 1561. He was Novice Master, 1567-1582, then taught 
Scripture. He died in 1587. Like Peter Canisius, he was a native of 
Nijmegen in Holland. He re-edited the Catechism of Canisius, 
adding many illustrations from the Scriptures and the Fathers of 
the Church. 

Father Anthony Ghuse (Guisanus), a native of Flanders, joined 
the Society in 1558 at the age of 18. In 1561 he was a student of 
philosophy at Vienna and at the end of the year was sent to teach 
in the newly opened college at Tyrnau. Later he was occupied for 
some years in Germany as a preacher. Besides this scanty notice, 
gathered from a note in Braunsberger and in Sommervogel's Les 
Jésuites de Rome et de Vienne en MDLXI* no further record of 
him seems to exist. 

The last of the group, Father Stephen Tucci, was probably the 
most noted of the six and the only one who seems to have had any 
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considerable experience in teaching the humane letters. Born at 
Monforte, near Messina in Sicily, he was eighteen when he entered 
the Society in 1558. From 1560 to 1569 he taught the classics at 
Messina, then theology at Padua, Loreto, and Rome. In Rome he 
was also Prefect of Studies. Later he was assigned to special duties 
by the General of the Order and was Rector of the College of 
Penitentiaries at Rome, where he died in January of 1597. Father 
Tacchi-Venturi says he was not only an able Latin scholar but also 
a profound theologian;" and the Annual Letters of the Society of 
Jesus for 1597, in the course of a lengthy résumé and eulogy of his 
career, call him a man of vast erudition, a humanist, and poet.i 
While he was professing the Humanities at Messina he wrote several 
school plays, one of which, Cristus ludex, was staged in nearly 
every important city of Europe and finally printed at Rome 
in 1673. 

These, then, were the men who assembled the 1586 Ratio Stu- 
diorum. They began to hold sessions on December 8, 1584, and 
completed their task in the summer of the following year. Their 
mode of procedure as outlined in a prefatory note to the Ratio was 
this: They spent three hours daily in consultation, and the 
remainder of the time in examining correspondence and ordinances 
from various Provinces, the statutes of noted universities, the Fourth 
Part of the Constitutions, and other documents relating to studies, 
local customs, and discipline. The results of their labors were 
finally printed in a very limited edition,” and in the spring of 1586 
sent to the Provincials of the Order with a covering letter explain- 
ing that this first edition of the Rario was in no sense definitive, 
but was printed solely to facilitate its examination by a committee 
of at least five fathers in each Province of the Order. The members 
of the Provincial committees were instructéd first to read the entire 
Ratio, then hold meetings to discuss it, and within five or six 
months send a written criticism of it to Rome“ This makes it 
clear that the ediio princeps of the Ratio had no binding force 
whatever and was not even to be given a trial in the colleges. From 
the critiques sent to Rome by the committees of examiners a revised 
edition would be prepared and printed. The new edition would 
then be given the force of law. 
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IL. The Form and Content of the Ratio of 1586 


Published under the title of Ratio atque Institutio Studiorum, the 
work opens with a brief foreword reiterating the gist of the Gen- 
eral’s covering letter cited above. This is followed by a full account 
of how the six fathers accomplished the task assigned to them. 
The Ratio itself is divided into two parts, the first dealing with 
norms governing speculative opinions in theology, the second with 
the organization and conduct of classes in the faculties of theology, 
philosophy, and the Humanities. The first part may be dismissed 
here with the comment that it was the storm center of criticism, 
especially in Spain, without and within the Order. More will be 
said about it presently. As an introduction to the second part, or 
treatise on the organization and conduct of the classes, the com- 
mittee of six makes a statement which it is well to bear in mind. 
It has made no attempt, it says, to draw up sets of rules for the 
teaching of theology, philosophy, and the Humanities. This has 
been left for a second edition. Instead its purpose was to gather 
under the three separate branches of knowledge a series of observa- 
tions and discussions which would furnish the raw materials for a 
future codification." 

This avowal will prepare the reader for what follows. The 
compilers of the Rario saw all about them literally reams of study 
plans, separate ordinances, statutes, lists of authors and textbooks — 
the total accumulation of the years from 1548 onwards. Some 
notion of the amount of material that confronted them may be 
had from consulting the compilation made of a portion of these 
early documents by the Spanish Jesuits in the volume Monu- 
menta Paedagogica Societatis lesu. The committee of 1586 was 
unable to do more than sort these materials into neat piles and 
give each a label. At this point there was need of an architect like 
Nadal or Ledesma. But both had completed their earthly careers, 
the former in 1580, the latter in 1575. The regret is that the com- 
mittee did not see or follow the architect’s plan drawn with a bold 
and deft hand in that tabular synopsis, described in Chapter VII, 
which represented Ledesma’s grand conception of a plan of studies. 
With that as a guide it might have carried its work much nearer 
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to perfection. As it was, two further stages had to be undertaken 
and another thirteen years spent in its completion. 

It is with this in mind that one harks back to the biographies of 
the six fathers who compiled the first edition of the Rario. Their 
qualifications were doctrinal rather than practical, and doctrinal 
in the sphere of theology and philosophy rather than in the 
humanistic studies. Yet it seems evident that they were chosen for 
this very reason. It was doctrine that counted most at the moment. 
The Society’s theological teaching was being attacked, especially 
by certain Dominicans in Spain, with a ferocity that threatened 
to bring ecclesiastical censure upon it. In other countries the almost 
universal spread of heresy made imperative a precise yet broad 
statement of Catholic doctrine. Hence theology, not humane letters, 
was the prime consideration. 

The committee of six states this fact on more than one page of 
its treatise. Thus, in setting forth the reasons for drafting a Ratio 
Studiorum, it gives special force (“praecipuo loco”) to the need of 
an authoritative determination of doctrinal teaching.” Again, in 
the opening sentence to the section on “The Choice of Opinions” 
it says: “Reverend Father General commended nothing more ser- 
iously to the attention of the six fathers whom he chose to formulate 
a plan of studies, and testified that he wished nothing better to result 
from their work than a restriction of licence in opinion and an 
inculcation of the two points most insisted on in the Constitutions, 
to wit, solidity and agreement of doctrine.”** 

But notwithstanding its relatively large concern for theological 
and philosophical studies, the committee contributed an intro- 
duction and ten chapters of varying length on the study and teach- 
ing of the Humanities. The chapter headings afford a fair summary 
of the subjects treated. 


IL. Should the Humanistic Schools be Separated from those of Philos- 

ophy and Theology? 

IL. Choice of Teachers of the Humanities and the Qualities to be 
Demanded of Them. 

III. The Importance of Selecting the Best Possible Latin Grammar and 
What Such a Grammar Should Be. 

IV. Should the Study of Greek be begun in the Class of Rudiments 
along with Latin? 
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V. Class Exercises that will help in the Learning of Latin and Greek. 
VI. Methods of Stimulating the Study of Latin and Greek. 
VII. The Promotion of Students from a Lower to a Higher Class. 
VIIL. Textbooks. 
IX. Vacations. 
X. Discipline and Piety. 


It may be asked what advance is noticeable in these chapters 
over the plans formulated by Nadal and Ledesma. In the matter 
of form there is none. Both Nadal and Ledesma were more orderly 
and concise. In this sense the De Ratione et Ordine Studiorum of 
Ledesma, unfinished though it was, would have been a more 
effective instrument to put into the hands of the censors than the 
Ratio of 1586. In Ledesma’s document there is a clear distinction 
between order and method; classes are carefully graded; educa- 
tional organization is outlined. On the other hand, the document 
of 1586 is discursive and indefinite. It discusses both sides of a 
number of questions effectively and well, but it determines nothing. 
It lacks just that precision, orderliness, and tone of authority which 
the directors of Jesuit schools had repeatedly pointed out to be 
essential elements in any plan of studies. 

In regard to content, however, the plan of 1586 is markedly 
original and progressive in two important matters, namely, in 
vindicating the status of teachers of the Humanities and in defin- 
ing the position of Greek in the curriculum. It is likewise original 
and progressive in many minor recommendations, not a few of 
which were afterwards codified in the various sets of rules in the 
Ratios of 1591 and 1590. 

To appreciate the need there was in 1586 to vindicate the status 
of teachers of the Humanities, it is only necessary to call to mind 
some facts of educational history. The pre-eminent place accorded 
to philosophy and theology at the close of the Middle Ages had led 
gradually to a neglect and even disdain of the Latin and Greek 
literatures. The humanistic movement of the Renaissance sought 
in turn to give the classic literatures a more equable position. But 
so radical were many of the exponents of the Renaissance that their 
advocacy of the classics too often turned into bitter invective against 
Christian theology and philosophy. The result was that, in the 
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minds of very many ecclesiastics, students and teachers of Latin 
and Greek were regarded with extreme suspicion. By some they 
were called fomenters of heresy. The early Jesuits braved suspicion 
and criticism by emphasizing the need of a basic humanistic train- 
ing, but they insisted withal that the classics were not an all-suffic- 
ing instrument of education. Not long after the first Jesuit colleges 
had been opened, the effects of the Protestant Revolt began to 
spread over all of Europe. Theology again became the absorbing 
interest. Teachers who could refute the Lutheran doctrines and 
defend the Catholic position were everywhere held in honor. In 
the schools they were accorded special academic privileges, while 
the mere masters of the grammar classes were relegated to inferior 
places. The classics and their defenders were oftentimes held up 
to ridicule and roundly condemned. Was not Erasmus, a humanist, 
said to be the forerunner of Luther? 

This was the general situation in post-Renaissance Europe at the 
time the compilers of the 1586 Ratio wrote their defense of classical 
teachers in the Jesuit colleges. The defense is made by way of an 
introduction to the ten chapters on the Humanities.* In summary 
the defense runs thus: the humanistic studies are useful and nec- 
essary; but at present they are threatened with an eclipse because 
prospective teachers of the classics know from experience that their 
labors, instead of being appreciated, will more than likely be 
derided; hence, to remedy this unfortunate situation, classical 
teachers must be given honors and privileges equal to those enjoyed 
by professors of theology or by members of any other faculty. 

The second major recommendation of the committee of 1586, 
concerning the position of Greek in the curriculum, was new and 
in a sense revolutionary. The early Jesuits were probably the first 
to withdraw Greek from the public lecture platform to the class- 
room and join it to Latin in the classes of Humanities and Rhetoric. 
But the further step of suggesting the strictly concurrent study of 
Latin and Greek, that is, of joining Greek to Latin in the lowest 
grammar class and maintaining the union of the two throughout 
the classical course, was not advocated in any Jesuit plan of studies 
before that of 1586. It was an important departure from the peda- 
gogical practice of the time, and though it might be difficult to 
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prove that the Jesuits were the originators of the idea, it is certain 
that they were the first to carry it out on a large scale and over 
a long period. The Rafios of 1591 and 1599 erected the suggestion 
of 1586 into a law, which was retained in the revised Ratio of 1832 
as it was stated in 1599. 

The remaining features of the plan of 1586 need not be enlarged 
upon until the time comes to consider the reports of the Jesuit 
censors. Then the entire Ratio will be submitted to a close scrutiny. 
Here, however, it is proper to refer to a document which, though 
not printed with the Ratio of 1586, accompanied it as a manuscript 
addition. Father Pachtler does not sem to have found traces of 
it among the piles of documents he collected for his four volumes 
in the series of the Monwmenta Germaniae Pacdagogica; for, 
although he printed the whole of the Ratio of 1586, he did not 
advert to nor print this additional script. It consisted of Six Topics 
on which the compilers of the Ratio wished to have an expression 
of opinion from the censors in each of the Jesuit provinces. Their 
replies were to be constructive and were designed to be used in 
preparing a revised edition of the Rario. The topics were the 
following: to give sample specimens of “prelections” of classical 
authors and rules of grammar and Rhetoric: the method of conduct- 
ing disputations, the exercises of the reopening of classes, and the 
distribution of prize awards; the preparation of the copia verborum 
et rerum for use in the classroom; the administrative offices of the 
colleges, and common rules for the students. What answers were 
given to these topics by the censors, and what use was made of 
them in the second edition of the Ratio, will be dealt with at length 
in the succeeding chapter. 


IV. The Ratio of 1586 Before the Spanish Inquisition 


It is clear both from the preamble to the 1586 Ratio and from 
the letter of the General of the Order to the Provincial superiors 
that the work was not meant for public circulation. “This volume, 
which represents the labors of the committee,” runs the preamble, 
“has been printed as an expeditious way of furnishing copies to all 
parts of the Society, so that judgment may be passed on it by the 
censors of the several Provinces.” Furthermore, if the edition 
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had been printed for general circulation it would not have 
been limited to a few hundred copies. However, peculiar and 
melancholy circumstances in Spain gave the book an unwelcome 
publicity. A certain Father Enrique Enriquez wrote an attack on 
the Rario and, instead of submitting it in the first place to his 
superiors in the Order, sent it direct to the Spanish Inquisition. His 
contention was that the Rario contained in effect a declaration of 
war on the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The memorial of Enriquez might not in itself have caused 
serious diffculty with the Inquisition, but unfortunately it was 
only one of a group of such memorials drafted at the time by some 
turbulent members of the Society in Spain. Not all were directed 
against the Rario. Yet the tone of complaint, dissatisfaction, and 
accusation running through the text of each memorial was enough 
to stir the Inquisition to action. It demanded copies not only of the 
Ratio but of the Constitutions, the Papal Bulls in favor of the 
Order, etc. There is no need here to enter into complete details of 
the subsequent disturbance; they may be read in Astrain’s 
Historia.” The controversy had nothing to do with the humanistic 
side of the Rerio, but only with the sections devoted to theo- 
logical opinions. The outcome saw the restoration of the Rafio and 
other documents to Jesuit superiors, and a temporary truce was 
declared. 

But the seizure of the Ratio by the Inquisition has given rise 
to the conviction on the part of many modern writers that the 1586 
edition of the Rario was condemned and that a revised edition was 
made necessary by this condemnation. Thus R. H. Quick in his 
Essays on Educational Reformers" says that the Rario “was sup- 
pressed as heretical because it contemplated the possibility of differ- 
ing from St. Thomas Aquinas.” A more recent writer in À History 
of Modern Culture remarks that the curriculum of the Jesuits “was 
fixed by the Plan of Studies (Ratio Studiorum) drawn up by the 
General Claudio Aquaviva in 1586, and revised, in consequence of 
criticism by the Dominicans and a reproof from the Inquisition, 
in 1599." Father Schwickerath’s Jesuit Education cites similar 
statements from a number of other authors.” 

Now the facts are that the Rario was never suppressed as 
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heretical; it was neither condemned nor reproved by the Inquisi- 
tion; and it was not revised as a result of criticisms by the 
Dominicans and the Inquisition. In the first place, the trouble 
with the Inquisition was confined to Spain and did not affect 
the work of the Society's censors in other parts of Europe. 
Secondly, as has been shown, the original edition of the Rario was 
meant to be criticized and revised; it was in no sense final. A 
second edition would have been prepared quite apart from the 
aggressive tactics of the Dominicans and the Inquisition. And 
indeed in the second edition the doctrinal sections, which had 
been most severely criticized, received much less revision than the 
section on the Humanities, which had been untouched by critics 
outside the Order. The seizure of the Society’s official publications 
by the Inquisition gave great offense to Pope Sixtus V, who sent 
a peremptory order to the Cardinal Grand Inquisitor, Quiroga, to 
restore the Constitutions and especially the Ratio Studiorum to the 
Society, under penalty of deprivation of his office of Grand In- 
quisitor and of his Cardinalate.* The order was obeyed and, with 
the matter thus composed, the committees of Jesuit censors in the 
Spanish Provinces went forward with the task of passing judgment 
on the entire Ratio of 1586. 


V. Reception Given the Ratio of 1586 Within the Order 


Proof of the thorough manner in which the censors within the 
Jesuit Provinces examined the Ratio and reported their conclusions, 
exists in a thick bundle of manuscripts, now bound together in 
a volume of 591 numbered folio pages of foolscap size and pre- 
served at Rome. A title and an index have been added in recent 
times. The title reads: Documenta de ratione studiorum, 1583-1613. 
The majority of the manuscripts contain written criticisms of the 
Ratio of 1586; some, however, in Nadal's and Ledesma’s hand- 
writing, belong to an earlier date, and a few others report critiques 
of the revised editions of 1591 and 1599. For the present there is 
only question of the manuscripts pertaining to 1586. Of these 
practically nothing has hitherto been published, nor has any 
attempt been made before to give a résumé of the judgments passed 
on particular points of the Rario of 1586 by a representative group 
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of the Provinces. That task will be undertaken here as a further 
illustration of the long and painstaking process which eventually 
produced the definitive Ratio Studiorum of 1599. Quotations and 
citations will be translated from the original manuscripts, reference 
being made to the folio pages. The Latin original will in most 
instances be given in the notes. 

The list of Jesuit Provinces represented embraces those of Rome, 
Naples, Milan, Venice, Upper Germany, the Rhine, Austria, 
France, Portugal, Aquitaine, Poland, Lyons, Andalucia, and 
Aragon. The two Spanish Provinces of Andalucia and Aragon are 
not represented in the Roman documents, but since Father Astrain 
gives a comprehensive summary of their critiques, they will be 
cited from his Historia.* The reports sent in by the various Prov- 
inces are called in the Latin originals Judicia or Observationes, that 
is, balanced judgments, appraisals, or critiques, and for the most 
part take the form of a running commentary based on the chapter 
headings of the printed Rario. Some of the reports go into minutest 
details, but the majority confine themselves to matters of greater 
moment and make no pretense of evaluating every point of 
the Ratio. 

The brief introductions appended to the reports supply two 
interesting details: the personnel of the committees appointed to 
pass judgment on the Ratio and the length of time spent in 
consultation and in drafting the reports. 

It is evident that the Provinces put the Rario into the hands of 
capable and experienced men. For instance, the personnel of the 
Roman committee included such noted men as Robert Bellarmine, 
Francis Suarez, Parra, Pereira, and Giustiniano. For the Province 
of Lyons there were among others the celebrated theologian John 
Hay and the charming humanist, Father Richeome, who was at 
the time vice-provincial. Father Gagliardi, one of Father Aquaviva’s 
appointees on the original committee of twelve, represented the 
Milanese Province along-with Fathers da Cruz and Mansonio, the 
one an able humanist, the other well known as a theologian. Two 
distinguished classical teachers, Fathers Cyprian Soarez and James 
Pontanus, were members respectively of the committees that 
represented the Provinces of Toledo and of Upper Germany. Those 
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delegated to act for the Province of France were Father Hannibal 
Coudret, one of the founders of the College of Messina and author 
of a Latin grammar; Father le Clerc, who had been a member of 
Aquaviva’s original committee of twelve, and Father James Tyrie, 
one of the six compilers of the 1586 Rario, who, after completing 
his work in Rome, had returned to France and was asked to attend 
the meetings of the Provincial committee as an expert adviser. 

With regard to the time spent in passing judgment on the Ratio, 
not all of the committees dated their reports. But the Province of 
Milan began its deliberations on July 16, 1586, the Province of 
Naples on September 5; the Province of France began to compose 
its report on October 25, and completed, signed, and sealed it on 
December 20. Thus, calculating from April 21, when the Rario was 
dispatched from Rome, the censors spent approximately eight 
months in accomplishing their task. 

To turn now to the contents of the reports sent to Rome, only 
the findings of the committees in respect of the humanistic studies 
will be recorded here, and in making the record it will be con- 
venient to follow the example of the manuscript critiques by‘adher- 
ing closely to the chapter headings of the Rario as given in Section 
III of the present chapter. No attempt, however, will be made to 
set down the conclusions of all or even a majority of the Provinces 
on each point, and this for two reasons: first, because a careful 
study of the critiques has shown that in not a few instances the 
committees were in substantial agreement with the Rario; and 
secondly, because the advisory board entrusted with the preparation 
of the second edition of the Rario did not accept or reject the opin- 
ions of the critics according to a mathematical computation. If only 
one Province gave suffcient reasons for a change or addition, it 
was made. If there was a conflict of opinions, the board sought 
further advice or formed its own decision. Sometimes the decision 
took cognizance of weighty arguments on both sides of a question 
by leaving the matter free. Hence, in summarizing the critiques, 
attention will be paid to the relevancy and importance of the 
comments on individual points rather than to their quantitative 
representation. 
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a) Comments of the Committees on Chapter II of the Ratio 


Chapter II deals with teachers of the Humanities. In it six 
propositions are recommended for consideration. (1) No Jesuit 
should be exempted from teaching the Humanities. Exception may 
be made for the sick, for a few who have entered the Order at an 
advanced age, and occasionally for an individual possessing rare 
ability in another field of work for which he is needed. (2) This 
period of teaching the Humanities should be done by the young 
Jesuit before he commences his course in philosophy. (3) It should 
last not less than three years. (4) A number should be encouraged 
to offer themselves as permanent teachers of grammar and 
Rhetoric. (5) Ordinarily the beginning teacher should first teach 
a class of rudiments and from there advance step by step to the 
higher classes. (6) Two months before entering the classroom the 
new teachers should undergo an intensive course of training from 
an expert teacher. 

The unanimity with which the first of these propositions was 
accepted by the censors may be stated in the words of the Rhine 
Province: “It will be well if that entire paragraph is observed 
throughout the Society.” But almost an opposite unanimity 
greeted the second proposition. The clear consensus of opinion was 
that the young Jesuit should begin his teaching career after and not 
before the course of philosophy. Astrain notes that such was the 
judgment of the Aragon Province." The Rhine Province made a 
distinction. Teachers of the upper classes should first study philos- 
ophy; for a knowledge of philosophical principles is a prerequisite 
for a competent interpretation of poets and orators and for the 
writing of good verse and even of good prose. In the case of 
teachers of grammar, philosophy is not so important. But even 
here, if men are sent to teach before completing their training in 
philosophy,:care must be taken to select those of maturer age and 
judgment. On the whole, it would be better (and in Germany 
almost necessary) to send the future master to study philosophy 
before entrusting him with the serious business of forming the 
youthful mind and character.“ 
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With one exception, the rest of the Provinces concurred with this 
view of the Rhine Province. The Province of France was the excep- 
tion. The members of its committee were divided in three direc- 
tions. Father Tyrie, who had been one of the compilers of the 
Ratio, when asked his opinion, gave unequivocal support to the 
opposite of what presumably he had sanctioned in the redaction of 
the Rario. It is thus probable that he had been at odds with the 
other compilers on this point, but had been overruled by a majority 
vote. And now again, despite nine cogent reasons which he adduced 
to validate his contention, the other representatives of the Province 
of France stood against him. Two of them thought that superiors 
should be allowed to decide the matter as they deemed best; the 
other three thought, with the Rario, that the teaching should be 
done before taking up the study of philosophy." The point is not 
worth laboring now, for it is no longer in dispute. It was settled 
as long ago as 1591 when the revised Ratio contradicted the opin- 
ion of the 1586 edition by stating that except in rare cases of 
necessity no Jesuit was to enter the classroom until he had com- 
pleted his three-year course in philosophy. This judgment was 
made official in the 1599 Ratio and remains in force today." The 
discussion, however, was pertinent in 1586. That it terminated as it 
did undoubtedly made for increased efficiency in the Jesuit class- 
room. 

The remaining propositions laid down in Chapter II of the Rario 
do not call for further comment here, since they received little else 
than commendation from the censors and were carried over subse- 
quently into the codified regulations of 1591 and 1590. 


b) Concerning Chapter IIL of the Ratio 


Chapter II dealt with the choice of a Latin grammar. Its open- 
ing assertion, that the schools of the Society, at least for any one 
region, must have one standard grammar text, may appear utterly 
utopian to the modern reader. Yet it was not impracticable in 
1586, when Latin was the common means of communicating and 
circulating thought. In fact, it is a wise principle for any age. For 
the average pupil needs a clear, simple, standard text, used by all 
classes in the school, and divided into determined sections for each 
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class. Without such a standard text the pupil is exposed to the 
personal theories of successive teachers, each having his own 
methods, definitions, classifications, and rule systems. The clever 
pupil could perhaps stand such divergent teaching processes for 
grammar Without substantial inconvenience. The average pupil 
could not do s0; and it was the average pupil whom the compilers 
of the 1586 Ratio had in mind. Thus they sought a standard teach- 
ing text. Of the many grammars they had examined, that by the 
Jesuit Emmanuel Alvarez seemed the best, but they thought that 
even Alvarez needed a thorough recension. To hasten the realiza- 
tion of their idea, they devoted several pages of their chapter to 
a searching criticism of Alvarez’ De Institutione Grammatica which 
had been published in 1572. 

This criticism, and in fact the whole content of Chapter II, 
aroused among the censors of the various Provinces a vigorous 
and piquant controversy. Its details, along with a full review of 
the initial attempts made by the Society to write its own grammar, 
are given in an Appendix, to which the reader is referred.“ It 
should be remarked here, however, that the grammar of Alvarez 
was adopted by the Raio of 1599 as the official text of the grammar 
classes in Jesuit schools. 


c) Comments of the Committees on Chapter IV of the Ratio 


The next subject treated in the Rario is that of Greek. As was 
pointed out earlier in this chapter, the compilers of the Ratio of 
1586 made on this point their most valuable and original contribu- 
tion to the pedagogy of the Society. To make Greek an integral 
part of the humanistic curriculum, subordinate indeed to Latin 
in importance, yet running parallel with it from the class of rudi- 
ments to poetry and Rhetoric, was what the fathers of 1586 spon- 
sored and what the Jesuit schools of Europe carried out thereafter 
in practice.” How did the committees in the Provinces respond to 
the new plan for Greek studies? Nearly all of them gave it cordial 
support. An exception was the Province of Aragon in Spain, whose 
view is thus recorded by Astrain:” 


The fathers of Aragon showed themselves little in sympathy with 
Greek. They did not favor its being joined to Latin, but thought it suffi- 
cient if it was taught in some of the principal colleges, and in these by 
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separate teachers in separate classes. For if now our teachers find great 
difficulty in forcing the boys to study Latin when they are impatient to 
pass to the higher branches, what would happen if we tried to impose on 
them the additional burden of Greek? Nor should the rudiments of 
Greek be begun with Latin in the lowest class of grammar, both because 
there would not be enough teachers capable of teaching them and because 
it would be considered a novelty in Spain. Hence, it would be suffcient 
to begin the study of Greek in the upper class of grammar and continue 
it through the classes of Humanities and Rhetoric. 


With the exception of this one dissenting voice, the censors took 
up the cause of Greek with enthusiasm. Thus the Upper German 
Province said without reservation: “This whole chapter meets with 
our fullest approval, and we desire it to be carried out as it 
stands." And the Rhine Province was of a like mind: “The fathers 
of the Rhine Province willingly follow in the footsteps, so to 
speak, of the Roman commission in the belief that Greek should 
first of all be learnt thoroughly by members of the Society and 
then taught in the schools. And since it is a great help to become 
accustomed to it from tender years, let its elements be taught in 
the lowest class of grammar.”* The approval of the four Italian 
Provinces of Rome, Naples, Milan, and Venice was recorded in 
a joint memorandum written in Italian. The Province of France 
was also favorably disposed, though some of its representatives 
judged it wiser to have the pupils begin the study of Greek only 
after completing the rudiments of Latin.” The rest of the Provinces 
cither expressed open approval or, by offering no comments, tacitly 
agreed with the program outlined in the Rario. 

Besides registering their accord with the proposed new status for 
Greek, the Provinces of the Rhine and of Upper Germany offered 
some advice. Suitable textbooks must be prepared: a grammar, 
lexicons, phrase books, and even a Greek edition of the Catechism.®’ 
The Upper German Province wondered that the compilers of 1586 
had made no reference to a Greek grammar. “Since such an in- 
quisition was instituted in regard to Alvarez, who is after all very 
accurate and learned, we are surprised at the total silence concern- 
ing the Greek grammar of Clenardus, especially in view of the 
fact that the study of Greek has been commended to us with such 
diligence and learning, and with such copious and weighty argu- 
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ments. So above all we wish the Society to prepare a Greek 
grammar of its own; for the grammar of Clenardus suffers from 
three grave defects: it is confused, wordy, and incomplete."* 


d) Comments of the Committees on Chapter V of the Ratio 


This chapter treats of class exercises; namely, the prelection, 
repetitions, the speaking of Latin, written compositions, and 
memory lessons. On only the latter two of these did the censors 
in the Provinces comment at any length. 

On the question of compositions the comments were almost ex- 
clusively constructive. The Province of Naples suggested that the 
students should make two copies of their written compositions, 
one to be handed to the teacher, the other to be kept by them- 
selves. The object was to facilitate the public correction of the 
compositions. For thus the teacher could select from the copies in 
his possession five or six exercises for correction in public, while 
the pupils in their benches would each have the second copy of 
his own script on which to write the necessary emendations.” 

The Province of Upper Germany enumerated a variety of 
schemes for correcting the exercises. Sometimes the written work 
could be distributed to be corrected by the rivals, or it could be 
hung up in public and submitted to the correction of all the stu- 
dents. The teacher, too, should correct a full set of exercises 
privately whenever he finds leisure; at other times he should walk 
about the room while the students are composing and here and 
there point out mistakes that are being made. In the beginning 
of a new year the teacher should also give some object lessons 
in the art of good writing by dictating a passage in the vernacular 
and then reading slowly to the class his own Latin version of it. 
Finally, each boy should have a notebook in which to write both 
his original and emended compositions. This will serve a double 
purpose: it will afford a means of estimating his progress during 
the course of the year, and will at the same time be a practical 
demonstration to his parents of the sort of work he is doing 
in school.” 

Regarding the memory lessons, the 1586 Ratio was brief and to 
the point. The lessons were to be recited morning and evening to 
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the captains of the groups of ten (decuriae); the captains in turn 
reciting, when called on to do so, to the teacher. 

But this manner of conducting memory work was not acceptable 
to some of the Provinces. For instance, the Venetians reported that 
the use of the decurize had given rise to disturbances and even to 
altercations in the schoolroom.” The Province of Upper Germany, 
without offering any reason, said that just as a Corrector could 
not be introduced in all the Society's colleges, so too neither were 
the decuriae practicable in every school. Hence, let the teacher 
himself hear the lessons, partly from one pupil, partly from 
another.” 

In general, however, expressions of opposition to the decurige 
were rare. The majority of the Provinces either praised their use 
or said nothing about them. The revised edition of 1591 explained 
their function in much greater detail than did the Rario of 1586. 
Individual difficulties in this matter as in others were given partic- 
ular attention by the General, and if there seemed sufficient cause 
for a dispensation from some rule or custom he usually gave it. 


e) Comments of the Committees on Chapter VI of the Ratio 


The object of this sixth chapter of the Ratio was to indicate 
means of inciting the pupils to an interest in study. These seven 
means were suggested: the assignment of seats in class according 
to scholastic progress; the use of public specimens of group and 
individual ability; frequent concertations; weekly or monthly 
declamations; public display and recitation of various kinds of 
verse compositions; public distribution of awards; dramatic 
performances. 

The views of the compilers of the Rafio and of the censors in 
the Provinces coincided on all but two of these proposals. The 
differences of opinion concerned the declamations and dramatic 
performances. 

The Province of Upper Germany believed the Ratio was defeat- 
ing its purpose in recommending that the declamations should 
nearly always be on subjects conducive to piety and good conduct. 
For the boys would tire of that sort of enforced spirituality: they 
would become sated with its sameness and very soon would look 
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upon the weekly exercise in declamation as a necessary but burden- 
some evil. Hence, more variety should be allowed. Why could not 
the subjects be extended to the learned arts, praise of the languages, 
history, old age, the professions? Or again, why not let two sides 
of certain questions be debated? In short, there must be a judicious 
admixture of pleasure as well as profit and piety.”* 

Another point of view was presented by the Province of the 
Rhine, It thought that once a week was not often enough for the 
declamations. Their importance in training the boys in pronuncia- 
tion and in giving a practical turn to their written compositions 
was such that they should be held at least twice a week, especially 
since only a few of the boys could appear on any one occasion. 
Variety could be obtained by a juxtaposition of Latin and Greek, 
prose and poetry, original compositions and excerpts from classical 
authors, especially from Cicero.* Contrariwise, the Province of 
France opposed the holding of public declamations oftener than 
once every two months. Besides, the orations thus given before the 
public should be composed by the professors, “since it would be 
casier for them to write the orations than go to the immense 
trouble of correcting or re-writing the boys’ compositions. Hence, 
the professor of Rhetoric should be assigned to write four of the 
orations and the masters of the grammar classes two. The boys 
themselves should compose the selections that are recited privately 
in the schoolroom. In addition to the declamation, the public 
program should include a briefer recitation in Greek and some 
verse compositions in both Latin and Greek.”* 

The subject of dramatic performances aroused another sharp 
clash of opinion. The Ratio had warmly commended school plays 
by saying that not only the students but their parents also are 
wonderfully cheered, inspired, and brought into fine relations with 
the school when they witness the clever display of talent in the 
college theater. So, plays ought to be staged three or four times 
a year, but with more attention to the drama itself than to 
elaborate and expensive Stage effects. The Province of Naples 
lamented this recommendation. It asked to have the performance 
of plays prohibited, because they are not only an intolerable burden 
to the teaching staff, but are accompanied by harmful results to the 
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students in regard to studies and to conduct. Consequently, they 
should either be interdicted altogether or safeguards prescribed to 
remove their troublesome and injurious features.“ 

On the other hand, the Rhine Province protested against the 
limitation of plays to three or four performances a year. In its 
opinion the plays provided such wholesome entertainment both 
to the parents and to the boys that they should be given oftener; 
not indeed always with the same display of pomp and circum- 
stance, but nevertheless with careful preparation and in public. 
Sometimes, instead of a fully worked out drama, let a shorter 
dialogue be recited. In this way the teachers and pupils would 
acquire a proficiency in play writing, in acting, in speaking Latin, 
while the public would think more highly of the college and at 
the same time be. kept from seeking less innocent sources of 
amusement." 

Despite this appeal for latitude, the revised edition of the Rario 
leaned rather to the view expressed by the Neapolitans. Without 
forbidding the performance of school plays, it limited them to 
twice a year and placed upon their performance the following 
restrictions: (1) Too much time must not be spent in training the 
actors; (2) discretion must be shown in preparing the theater, the 
scenery, in the costumes, etc.; (3) women must not be admitted 
to the plays; (4) female costumes should not be used or, if they 
are altogether necessary, they must be decorous.* 


f) Comments of the Committees on Chapter VII of the Ratio 


The subject of this chapter is the promotion of students. The 
subject was not new in Jesuit pedagogy; it was discussed in all the 
early plans of study formulated by Nadal and Ledesma. The usual 
legislation called for a promotion every three months in the lower 
grammar classes, and every six months thereafter; namely, at Easter 
and at the reopening of classes in the autumn. In the class of 
Humanities, however, which ordinarily extended over two years, 
promotion took place but once a year. Nor was every pupil 
promoted. Only the better pupils were allowed to take the severe 
examination which tested their worthiness to ascend to a higher 
class. The rest remained behind until they had given evidence of 
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fair progress in the subject matter of the class. The examination 
consisted of two parts, the first being a written composition in 
Latin, the second an oral test on the grammar, syntax, and style 
of their written composition. 

The Ratio of 1586 merely repeated these several prescriptions 
which had been sanctioned by use during the preceding years. But 
some of the committees of censors in the Provinces advised changes 
or additions. The Province of France, for example, wished to 
abrogate the yearly promotion from the class of Humanities to 
Rhetoric; for the subject matter of Humanities is so varied and so 
important that even the best students could well afford to remain 
in it for two years. Similarly, it thought that the oral part of the 
examination for promotion ought to be abolished. The test of 
correctness and style in the written composition would suffice for 
judging of the student’s fitness. And it would be a fairer test. For, 
through fear or timidity, it often happens that students of un- 
doubted ability are unable to do justice to themselves in an oral 
examination.” 

The committee of the Rhine Province brought out two points 
in its critique. First, a cautionary clause should be inserted against 
the attempts made by certain students to gain promotion through 
favoritism or the importunity of their parents. Secondly, the exam- 
ination must be as severe as possible. Nor should it be limited to 
select students thought worthy of promotion, but should be given 
to all alike. In this way the entire class would be stimulated to 
study better and the Prefect of Studies would have a more exact 
account of each students progress. Finally, let the examination 
embrace Christian doctrine as well as the profane studies.** 

The Province of Upper Germany took exception to the prescribed 
midyear promotion from the upper class of grammar to Humani- 
ties, first, because it would do the grammar students no harm to 
spend a full year in the completion of syntax, and secondly, be- 
cause the professor of Humanities would find it extremely difficult 
to accommodate his program to the needs of the newcomers with- 
out doing an injustice to his regular students." 

What account did the revised Ratio of 1591 take of these com- 
ments of the Provincial censors? First, it retained the double 
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examination, written and oral, though seemingly in deference to 
the suggestion of the Province of France it directed the examiners 
in the oral test to encourage and lead on students who seemed 
oppressed by fear or timidity."* Secondly, in accord with the request 
of the Rhine Province, it prescribed that the yearly examinations 
for promotion should be taken by all the students without excep- 
tion. Thirdly, promotions could take place within the year as often 
as individual pupils merited them. But it added these restrictions: 
that promotion from the class of Humanities to Rhetoric within 
the year was to be of rare occurrence, and that only extraordinarily 
able students should be sent up at midyear from the upper gram- 
mar class to Humanities. Thus the revised Ratio took into partial 
account the petitions of the Provinces of France and of Upper 
Germany. Yet it insisted on the faithful observance of the principle 
that had become a characteristic of Jesuit pedagogy; namely, the 
prompt promotion at any time of the year of students who greatly 
exceled or seemed likely to make more progress in a higher class 
than in their own. 


g) Comments of the Committees on Chapter X of the Ratio 


This chapter, in which the Ratio expressed its mind on the 
subject of discipline and piety, reaffirms a number of points 
prescribed by Ignatius for the Society's first colleges: daily Mass, 
monthly confession and Communion, sermons, Christian doctrine, 
observance of rules, supervisors, and correctors. The critiques of 
the Provinces were chiefly concerned with three of these points: 
monthly confession, punishment of pupils, and sodalities, 

First, then, the Provinces of France and the Rhine questioned 
the wisdom of the prescription that there should be but one 
confessor for all the boys. They believed that in order to give a 
proper freedom of choice, which was necessary to safeguard 
the sacrament and to instill confidence and sincerity in the 
boys, several confessors should be appointed. This would be of 
advantage, too, in allowing the boys to confess on Saturday and 
on the day preceding the principal feasts of the Church, thus 
inducing them to frequent the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist 

In regard to discipline, the fathers of the Rhine Province put a 
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curious question to the Roman commission. Often the parents or 
relatives of the boys sought to place on the college the burden of 
punishing students for misdeeds committed at home. Should the 
college accept the burden? At best it would be distasteful and even 
dangerous. For the school authorities would frequently be forced 
to judge between accusers and accused. If they punished a boy they 
would draw upon themselves his hatred; if they refused to punish 
him the parents would become incensed. The revised Ratio took 
account of the problem by laying down the rule that pupils should 
not be punished in class for misconduct at home except rarely and 
for grave reasons.” Although the rule in a sense is indecisive, yet 
by implication it discountenances any extension of scholastic dis- 
cipline to the home. 

The punishment of misdeeds committed in the school itself raised 
another question. If corporal punishment had to be resorted to, 
should the teacher or a separate official, not a member of the Society, 
mete it out to the culprit? It will be remembered how emphatically 
Ignatius forbade Jesuit teachers to inflict corporal punishment, and 
that he ordered the school authorities to hire some reliable person 
as Corrector. In some localities the Corrector had aroused no end 
of trouble and opposition; nowhere did he receive more than tolera- 
tion. After Ignatius’ death the German Provinces got permission 
to dispense with the office. This they adverted to in their remarks 
on the Rafio, saying that they wished to retain the dispensation. 
The reason they allege is interesting: the boys themselves much 
preferred to receive punishment from their teachers than from any- 
one else, The custom in Germany was for the boy to hold out his 
right hand, receive the punishment and then thank the teacher 
for it! No more than six strokes could be administered without the 
sanction of the Prefect of Studies." 

Outside of Germany, however, the Corrector seems to have been 
retained. Most of the critiques of the Provinces took this for granted 
and rather directed attention to the qualities he should possess to 
fulfill his office satisfactorily. The remarks of the Province of France 
may be quoted as typical of the rest: “The Corrector must be of 
mature age, pious, dignified, advanced in studies, carefully obedient 
to the college authorities, content ordinarily to remain in the col- 
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lege and to keep aloof from the students.”"* The official Rafo of 
1599, while forbidding the teachers to punish anyone themselves, 
nevertheless left the way open for eliminating the Corrector. Thus, 
Rule 38 for the Prefect of Lower Studies says: “Let a Corrector be 
appointed who is not of the Society; when such a one cannot be 
had, let a method be thought out by which the students may be 
punished either by one of their fellow-students or in some other 
convenient way.” 

The final item in the 1586 Ratio under the heading of Discipline 
and Piety was a recommendation to propagate in all the colleges a 
Sodality or Congregation of the Blessed Virgin modeled on that 
established in the Roman College. The boys were to be attracted 
to the Sodality by organizing within it a Literary academy. Ad- 
mittance to the academy, however, was to be conditioned upon 
membership in the Sodality. The precise date of the beginnings of 
this sodality movement among the students in Jesuit colleges is 
difficult to ascertain. As far back as 1557 there was a pious con- 
gregation of students at Genoa and at Perugia,® and in 1564 a 
sodality was flourishing in the Roman College. This latter sodality 
was initiated among the pupils of the lower classes by John Leunis, 
a Belgian, Master of the class of Rudiments. Joined to it was a 
literary academy." In January of 1580 Pope Gregory XIII published 
a solemn approval of the Sodality under the title of the Blessed 
Virgin’s Assumption into Heaven, enriching it with many privileges 
and blessings. And in 1584 the same Pope made the Sodality of the 
Roman College the head and mother of all present and future 
Sodalities in Jesuit colleges throughout the world." 

The widespread use of the Sodality in Jesuit schools marked an 
interesting and significant expansion of the twofold aim of Jesuit 
pedagogy. The combination of Sodality and literary academy was 
designed to form a select group of students, distinguished alike 
for excellence in piety and in learning. The tremendous stimulus 
it gave to the entire student body arose from the fact that in prac- 
tice no boy could gain admission to the Sodality who was not both 
pious and studious. In this way the Sodality became another ele- 
ment in the Society’s strongly emphasized system of emulation. 

This very point, however, was the basis of a critical comment 
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sent to Rome in 1586 by the Province of France. It believed that 
academies constituted on the lines marked out in the Rario would 
be a source of envy-and jealousy, of pretense and rivalry among 
the students. For, those who won admittance to the Sodality would 
be inclined to look down on their less fortunate fellows. Obviously, 
then, organization of academies within the Sodalities should be left 
to the discretion and prudence of local superiors who could judge 
all the circumstances."* Yet the majority of the Provinces did not 
share this view of the French committee. Rather they were in 
hearty accord with the recommendation of the 1586 Ratio. As a 
matter of fact the fear of rivalry and jealousy scarcely offers a 
legitimate reason for not organizing the academy as part of the 
Sodality. Human passions must be controlled in any exercise of 
emulation, be it physical, intellectual, or spiritual. Succeeding edi- 
tions of the Rario therefore formally sanctioned and explained in 
greater detail the interrelation and activities of the Sodality and 
literary academy. 


h) The Question of History in the Ratio of 1586 

The Provinces of Upper Germany and the Rhine appealed in 
their critique of the 1586 Rario for a wider concept of historical 
study. In the official Explanations to the Jesuit Constitutions, Part 
IV, Chapter XII, A, the Humanities are defined as embracing, 
besides grammar, what pertains to Rhetoric, poetry, and history. 
The Ratio of 1586, in restating this definition, argued that since 
grammar was taken care of in the grammar classes, and Rhetoric 
had a separate class of its own, therefore poetry and history must 
belong to the class of Humanities and to it alone. This was the un- 
questioned division of subjects in the early colleges of Messina, 
Palermo, and Rome. Especially must the class of Rhetoric be re- 
served solely for the cultivation of the Tullian oratorical style. 

Against this interpretation of the curriculum the two German 
Provinces voiced a strong protest. The committee for Upper Ger- 
many asserted that there was more reason for assigning the study 
of history to the class of Rhetoric than to that of Humanities. Livy 
and Tacitus, for instance, and also Thucydides should preferably 
be read in Rhetoric. Indeed, it would be feasible to begin history 
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in the intermediate class of grammar and contifue its study in the 
upper grammar class, in Humanities and Rhetoric. For there need 
be no misgivings about teaching too much history to the students. 
As to the arguments of the Roman commission to prove that his- 
tory belongs properly and exclusively to the class of Humanities, 
they have no weight whatever. There is no indication in the Con- 
stitutions that Ignatius wished history confined to that class. Be- 
sides, the committee knows well that in the Roman College itself 
history has been taught in the class of Rhetoric."” 

The Rhine Province went even further than the committee for 
Upper Germany by asking first, that at least an hour be given 
daily to history in the class of Humanities, and secondly, that some- 
one prepare a historical compendium to be used as a textbook in 
a separate, though brief, course in history. The book could be di- 
vided into epochs and the epochs into centuries. In it, of course, 
proper place must be found for chronicling sacred as well as pro- 
fane events. This “course,” with its own text, would fill a want and 
greatly strengthen the curriculum of the Society’s colleges.“ 

So far the special report of the German Provinces on historical 
studies. How did the revised Ratio of 1591 respond to their.appeal? 
It made no mention of history in the grammar classes, but in addi- 
tion to the time allotted to it in the class of Humanities, it pro- 
vided for the reading of historical authors in Rhetoric on vacation 
days. Further, in an Appendix to the Rules for the Professor of 
Rhetoric, it developed at considerable length a model lesson or 
prelection from the historian Quintus Curtius.‘’ No notice was 
taken, however, of the request for a compendium of history. But 
in 1598 Father Horace Torsellini, a Roman, published his Epitome 
of history from the origin of the world to the year 1598, which 
soon was introduced into the Jesuit schools either as a supplemen- 
tary textbook or as a work of reference. In Germany it probably 
became a class text. For at its meeting in 1622 the Provincial Con- 
gregation of the Rhine Province placed the Epitome in its “Per- 
petual Catalogue of Authors,” commending it both for the excel- 
lence of its Latin style and for its clear and accurate presentation 
of facts.” 

As to the “course” in history requested by the Rhine Province, it 
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was but natural at the time that the Ratio would not act on it. 
The ideal set up by the Renaissance humanists was the orator and 
oratory, or, to put it more comprehensively, it was Rhetoric and 
style. The historical writers, therefore, as Aistorians, were of quite 
minor consideration. They were serviceable, as Quintilian had said 
of old, in providing certain materials of argument, illustration, and 
parallel. But the more closely they approached the rhetorical stand- 
ard in their presentation of facts, the greater was the value set upon 
them by the Renaissance school of thought. Livy is an instance in 
point. It was the felicitas Liviana—Livy’s pictured page — that 
Erasmus looked for and appreciated, just as Quintilian put forward 
Livy in preference to Sallust for the boys reading, “though the 
latter is a better historian.”* 

In the period following the Renaissance, school curricula every- 
where showed clearly the impress of this humanistic ideal. The 
Jesuit colleges made the Latin and Greek classics the core of their 
literary training, teaching their pupils the art of self-expression 
and making it the test of a cultivated mind. Other subjects, though 
not neglected, were kept strictly subordinate. For the principle 
animating the Jesuit system was not so much the communication 
of information from many fields of knowledge as the formation 
of intellectual habits and literary expression. Thus ancient history 
was laid under contribution as a background for the classic litera- 
tures, and it was studied, too, in its original sources, in the works 
of Livy and Herodotus, Caesar, Sallust and Xenophon, Tacitus and 
Thucydides. But with all this the Ratio Studiorum did not concede 
to history, whether ancient or contemporary, the status of a distinct 
or principal branch of the curriculum. 

It is on this score that not a few modern critics have rather 
severely censured the Jesuits. Yet such strictures leveled against 
cither the Rafio or subsequent Jesuit pedagogical practice, must 
frankly be called captious and unwarranted. For in the first place, 
it may seriously be doubted whether students in secondary schools 
of the present day, who follow formal courses in ancient history, 
learn their subject any more thoroughly than did the pupils edu- 
cated under the Rario when ancient history was taught as a simple 
adjunct to, yet in close contact with, the Latin and Greek classics. 
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Secondly, criticism of the Rafio's silence in regard to contemporary 
history is tantamount to saying that because the present age con- 
siders contemporary history of absorbing interest and vital moment, 
the late sixteenth century must have been of the same mind, The 
fact is that the sixteenth century was not at all absorbed in contem- 
porary history. Consequently none of the schools of the time, Cath- 
olic or Protestant, introduced it into the curriculum. 

But when history came into prominence as a separate science did 
the Jesuits disregard or belittle it? They did not. On the side of 
methodology, for example, Possevino, Fichet, Wagner, and Kropf 
made important contributions. In 1632 Father Strada published 
his noted De Bello Belgico, and Father Petau his Rafionarium 
Temporum in 1633. Strada’s work, covering the period of 1545- 
1590, went into numerous editions and was translated into prac- 
tically all the European languages, including English. On a much 
grander scale was the eighteen-volume History of the Gallican 
Church prepared by Fathers Longueval, Fontenai, Brumoy, and 
Berthier, and the monumental Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists. 
Another valuable service in a specialized field was rendered by 
Father Hardouin’s application of numismatics to the solution of 
vexed historical problems. These works, though only a few among 
many, give clear enough proof of Jesuit devotion to historical studies. 

Nor was this devotion to general and contemporary history ab- 
sent from the Jesuit schoolroom. It is true that the Ratio did not 
contemplate such a development. Yet it would be erroneous to 
suppose, as critics of the Jesuit system seem to do, that the framers 
of the Rario intended to circumscribe for all time every detail of 
curriculum, organization, and method. Besides, the Provincial su- 
periors had discretionary powers given them by the Rario itself: 
and the General at Rome could sanction any necessary or feasible 
deviations from the prescriptions of the Ratio. Hence when there 
was a demand for formal historical courses, the Jesuit schools ac- 
ceded to it. Torsellinÿs Epitome was probably the basic text in the 
beginning. But soon other texts, such as Petau’s Rationarium Tem- 
porum, the Rudimenta Historica of Father Dufrene, and the /##ro- 
ductio of Father Wagner, came into use, That the courses based on 
these and other textbooks were still subordinate to the Latin and 
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Greek Literary studies does not warrant the assumption that they 
were superficial and perfunctory. For, abundant testimony of their 
growth and serious intent in the German, Austrian, Bohemian, 
and French colleges may be found in the documents of Pachtler 
and in the works of Rochemonteix and Daniel. Pachtler, for in- 
stance, shows that they were begun in the grammar classes and 
continued on a graded scale through Humanities and Rhetoric; 
that treatises on methodology were written as aids to the teachers; 
and that in competitions and exhibitions of schoolwork history was 
accorded an honorable position and excellence in that it was re- 
warded with suitable prizes.®® A further and more universal indica- 
tion of the new status of history in the Jesuit colleges lies in the 
fact that in Jouvancy's De Ratione Discendi et Docendi, published 
in 1692 and shortly after officially approved by the Fourteenth Gen- 
eral Congregation of the Order, an entire chapter is given over to 
a discussion of historical studies and authors as they were then em- 
braced in the Jesuit curriculum. 


VI. Conclusion 


So much for the manuscript critiques of the 1586 Ratio. Although 
the quotations and summaries taken from them for this chapter 
represent a relatively small part of the 591 folio pages, nevertheless 
they indicate clearly enough, first, that the Provincial committees 
performed their duty of evaluating the trial draft of the Ratio in 
a frank and thorough manner; secondly, that the committees were 
in general accord with some of the main recommendations of the 
1586 Ratio, but that on certain points there was a sharp clash of 
opinion owing in large measure to the divergence of local customs 
or national traditions; and thirdly, that the Provinces were con- 
vinced that a fair beginning had been made toward perfecting an 
educational code applicable to all the Society’s schools. This last 
point, besides appearing incidentally in comments on individual pro- 
visions of the Ratio, was given distinct emphasis in the introductory 
statement accompanying many of the critiques. The words of the 
Rhine committee may be cited as typical: “The fathers heartily 
commend Father General’s determination to formulate a uniform 
and systematic plan of studÿ and teaching, and voice the strong 
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hope that as he has begun a work so useful and beneficial not alone 
to the Society but to the whole Church as well, so he may carry it 
to a successful issue." 

Before seeing how the board of revisers at Rome handled the 
critiques in preparing the second edition of the Rañio, there is an- 
other set of manuscripts to examine and transcribe. These contain 
the constructive answers of the Provincial committees to six topics 
on which the compilers of the 1586 Rario sought an expression of 
opinion. The answers, which have an intimate connection with the 
drafting of the Ratio of 1591, will be given in the succeeding 
chapter. 


Notes to Chapter X 


? Litterae Soc. lesu duorum annorum 1586 et 1587, introductory résumé: 
“Provinciae cunctae habent . . . collegia centum sexaginta duo’ Thus 162 
colleges in 1586; therefore 150 or more in 1581, since Aquaviva accepted few 
if any colleges during the first years of his generalate. 

? Aguilera, Prov. Siculae Ortus et Res Gestae, I, 247, gives the substance of 
Aquaviva’s letter. 

#The statistics for the colleges of Portugal are based on Franco, Synopsis 
Annalium Soc. lesu in Lusitania, pp. 104, 112, 131, 141; Chron., IV, 523; 
Litterae Soc. lesu duorum annorum 1586 et 1587, p. 535. For Spain see 
Astrain, op. cit., IIT, 197. 

“ Fouqueray, op. cit., I, 185 and note 3. 

5 Litterae Annuae Soc. lesu anni 1581, p. 141; Litterae Soc. lesu duorum 
annorum 1586 et 1587, p. 349. Manare, De Rebus Societatis lesu Commen- 
tarius, p. 83, says that there were 300 rhetoricians at Clermont, Paris, in 1563. 

* Manare, op. cit, p. 83, speaking of the College of Rodez, says: “Discipuli 
tunc frequentabant scholas circiter 800.” 

*Janssen, History of the German People, XIII, 139, 140; Litterae Annuae 
Soc. lesu anni 1581, p. 169. 

* For the early enrollment of the Roman College see supra Ch. III. Sac- 
chini, Hist, Soc. lesu Pars Tertia, Lib. III, n. 44 is authority for the number 
of 1000 in 1567; and the final figure of 1500 is from Litterae Annuae Soc. 
lesu Anni 1594, p. 10: “Ad mille et quingentos scholarum omnium numerus 
pervenit.” 

°Tosi, Vita Emmanuelis Philiberti, Lib. Il, p. 212, quoted by Tiraboschi, 
La Storia della Letteratura Italiana, Tome VII, part I, p. 110. 

* Collegio Romano — Societatis lesu — Aldus Manutius — Pauli F.: “Fate- 
bor quod res est . . . neque marmoreum ullum, aeneumve simulacrum, neque 
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septem collium adspectus neque augusta illa Capitolii facies tantam animo 
meo iucunditatem admirationemve attulit, quantam Collegii vestri dignitas et 
ordo . . .” (From Preface to edition of Sallust, cited by Rinaldi, La Fonda- 
æione del Collegio Romano, p. 11). 

À Histoire de Sainte-Barbe, IL, Ch. IV, p. 52. 

Ibid, 1, 63. The Protestant Hubert Languet, writing from Paris on 
August 26, 1571, said: “lesuitae obscurant reliquorum professorum nomen 
et paulatim adducunt in contemptum Sorbonistas” (Epp. ad Camerarium 
fratrem, p. 177). 

#Thus F. E. Farrington, French Secondary Schools, p. 41, says: “The 
striking innovation (in the College of Clermont, Paris), however, was the 
gratuitous instruction, and this was perhaps the chief reason why the uni- 
versity could not compete with it successfully, for the professors of the older 
colleges were still forced to exact fees from their students” He repeats the 
assertion on p. 50. Barnard, The French Tradition in Education, p. 184, writes 
in the same strain: “Another cause of the decline of the University (of 
Paris) was the competition of Jesuit schools. The Society of Jesus had estab- 
lished itself in Paris under Royal protection in 1561. Two years later they 
opened the famous Collège de Clermont in which a full secondary education, 
as well as courses in theology, were open to all without payment of fee, 
Naturally the University could not expect to compete successfully with such a 
system, and in spite of the rigorous and persistent opposition of the older 
institution, the Jesuit college grew rapidly while its rivals languished. By 
the end of the sixteenth century the University of Paris had almost ceased to 
exist.” Still, a few pages later (p. 193) he writes: “Not unnaturally the Uni- 
versity, in spite of the weight of its traditions, made some attempt to profit 
by the example of its rivals. At first it tended to imitate Jesuit methods; after- 
wards the influence of the Port Royalists, Arnauld and Lancelot, began to 
be felt.” (Italics added.) 

4 Quicherat, op. cit., Il, 91, 92; also II, 59, 60: “L'Université commença 
à mettre plus de prestesse dans son enseignement, elle fit aller de pair le grec 
et le latin, elle mit le comble à la gloire de l’ennemi en se rendant son imi- 
tatrice.” Cf. also Douarche, L'Université de Paris et les Jésuites, Ch. IX; P. 
Ker, Nos Doctrines Classiques Traditionnelles, pp. 286 ff.; Schimberg, L'Éduca- 
tion Morale dans les Collèges de la Compagnie de Jésus en France, pp. 469- 
471. In this connection it is interesting to note the words of M. Lenglé spoken 
in the French Chamber of Deputies, June 30, 1879: “Ce ne sont pas les 
Jésuites qu’il faut proscrire, ce sont leur methodes qui sont encore en usage 
dans l’Université, ce sont leurs vieilles methodes que vous avez conservées et 
qui vous empêchent d'arriver au niveau qu’ils ont eux-mêmes atteint aujourd’ 
hui” (Cited by Scorraille in Études, August, 1879, p. 282). Such works pub- 
lished in America as La Lecture Expliquée, by Albert L. Cru (Silver, Burdett 
and Company, 1929), and Explication de Textes, by Robert Vigneron (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1928) show in different ways but clearly the con- 
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tinuance of Jesuit influence on the teaching of French“whether in France or 
abroad. 

1 Nadals Ordo Studiorum (in Mon. Pacdagogica, pp. 107-140), for in- 
stance, was evidently put together from separate documents, some of which 
were drawn up for the colleges of Germany and Spain, Cf. Mon. Paedagogica, 
p. 107; Pachtler, op. ait:, I, 200 ff. 

?° Decree 57: “Regulae generales, quae incipiunt: Summa Sapientia, in- 
tegrae conserventur; reliquae vero et examinentur et quoad eius feri poterit, 
breviores fiant” ({nst. Soc. lesu, ed. Florentiae, II, 206). 

* Decree 27: “Cum propositum fuisset: an Regulae generales, quae in- 
cipiunt: Summa Sapientia, examinari et emendari deberent, si qua emenda- 
tione opus esset, ut emendatae nomine Congregationis ab omnibus observandae 
promulgarentur, decretum fuit: ut R. P. Generalis cum suis assistentibus hoc 
totum negotium ab universa Congregatione commendatum haberet, habita 
ratione decr. 76 secundae Congregationis, quoad eius fieri possit, et exsecutioni 
mandari curaret” (Inst. Soc. lesu, Il, 225). 

18 Hist. Soc. lesu Pars Quarta, p. 136: “Anno 1577 intentus in unam totius 
Societatis administrationem perfectionemque Everardus Romae monita leges- 
que peculiarium munerum cum assistentibus condit et perfcit” (Quoted by 
Pachtler, op. cit., I, 125, note 1). Among Mercurian’s rules were those for the 
Provincial, Rector, Minister, Treasurer, Librarian, and Master of Novices. 

? Maldonats memorial is in Mon. Paedagogica, pp. 710-715. Cf. also 
Herman, La Pédagogie des Jésuites, p. 18. 

*° Pachtler, op. cit., I, 125-132. 

#1 Decree 31 of the Fourth General Congregation ({ns#. Soc. lesu, Il, 254). 
The twelve fathers are named in the decree. 

*? An indication of this ferment in the German Provinces is given by 
Pachtler, op. cit., II, 5, 6. 

#* The committee of six is named in the Acta Congregationis prefixed to the 
Ratio of 1586, pp. 1-5. 

#4 Bibliotheca Scriptorum Soc. lesu, p. 149. 

# Braunsberger, Beati Petri Canisit Soc. lesu Epistulae et Acta, I], 279, 
note 5, and VII, 130; Sommervogel, Les Jésuites de Rome et de Vienne en 
MDLXI, pp. xxix, xxx. 

# Storia della Compagnia di Gesà in Italia, X, 65, note 3: “Non fu solo 
valente latinista, ma altresi profondo teologo.” 

** Annuae Litterae Soc. lesu anni 1597, pp. 586 fi. 

** Aguilera, op. cit., I, 156, 157, 166, 178. Of the play CAristus ludex, 
Aguilera says (p. 178): “Edita primum est in collegio Mamertino coram 
Prorege. . . . Eam deinde tanto plausu excepit Orbis terrarum, ut vix ulla 
sit praeclara Europae civitas, in qua non fuit exhibita. Ea Tuccii tragoedia 
postquam pulpita delassaverat, anno demum 1673 typis Romanis excusa pro- 
düt” The writer saw a copy of the 1673 edition in a Roman library. In the 
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Prologue Tucci defends his use of the heroic instead of the iambic meter 
which had hitherto been consecrated by long custom. 

# Pachtler, op. cie. IL, 15 f., remarks the extreme rarity of this editio prin- 
ceps of the Ratio. According to statistics given in the Litterae Annuae for 1586 
(Preface), the Order was divided at that time into twenty-two Provinces. If a 
copy of the Raio was given to each of the members composing the commit- 
tes of censors in the Provinces, and another copy to each Provincial, the 
number of printed copies would have been at least 175. The edition there- 
fore probably did not exceed 200-250. Besides the extant copies recorded by 
Pachtler, there is one in the British Museum, London, and another, bearing 
on its title page the legend, “Cubic. P. Rect. Colleg. Rom.” is in the library 
of the Department of Education, University College, Dublin. Announced for 
sale at Rome in 1920, it was purchased for £ 13 by the Rev. T. Corcoran, 
S.J- There are some interesting annotations in this volume, mostly relating to 
theology, written probably by Father Sardi, then Rector of the Roman College. 

%° Letter of the General, Claude Aquaviva, to all the Provinces, April 21, 
1586. Pachtler, op. cit., II, 9-12, prints the letter addressed to Father Manare, 
at the time visitor of the German Provinces: “Velim igitur . . . ut simul ac 
has litteras acceperit R. V., ex tota sua provincia quinque saltem seligat, quos 
maxime doctrina et iudicio idoneos existimabit, adiunctis insuper humaniorum 
litterarum causa quos convenire arbitrabitur, et faciat ut singuli primum per 
se hanc formulam videant, atque examinent . . . deinde certis etiam diebus 
conveniant habeantque aliquot in hebdomada inter se consultationes . . . ut 
in hanc unam cogitationem incumbentes quinque vel sex ad summum men- 
sibus censuram hanc suam finire possint.” 

“1 Pachtler, op. cir., II, 66. 

#2 Pachtler, op. «it. IL, 3, 4. 

58 Jbid., II, 30, 31. 

4 Ibid., Il, 144-146. 

% Jbid., II, 25: “Hoc itaque volumen deputatorum Patrum opera confec- 
tum typis iussit excudi, non ut tanquam plane constituta jam res induceretur 
in mores, sed quo expeditius multa suppeterent exempla, quae, in omnem 
Societatem dimissa, sicut a Romano iam Collegio dijudicata sunt, ita et a 
Provinciarum Doctoribus recognoscantur.” 

36 Astrain, op. cit, III, 368 #. 

37 Edition of 1898, p. 34, note 3. 

#8 London, Routledge, 1930, p. 324. The author is Preserved Smith. 

39 Pp. 112-114. 

#0 Sacchini, Hiss. Soc. lesu, Pars Quinta, Tomus Prior, Lib. VII, nn. 100, 
107. See also Astrain, op. cit., II, 307 fi. 

# Herman, La Pédagogie des Jésuites, pp. 74, 152, 216, 283, 284, gives a 
few very brief excerpts from the Judicia of the German Provinces, Pachtler 
gives no excerpts from the Judicia of 1586. Father Duhr in his Geschichte der 
Jesuiten, 1, 282 ff, names the members of the committees in the German 
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Provinces and devotes some special consideration to the critique of Father 
Pontanus. Finally, Father Astrain’s summary (see note following) of the 
critiques of the Provinces of Andalucia and Aragon are valuable because the 
originals are not among the Roman MSS. 

#? Astrain, op. cit., IV, 7-10. 

#3MS. Rhenanorum Patrum Iludicium, folio 248*: “Expedit ut tota So- 
cietate paragraphus ista, quoad eius fieri potest, observetur, omnesque primum 
docendi tyrocinium a grammaticae classibus auspicentur.” 

4% Astrain, op. cit., IV, 9. 

45MS. Rhenanorum Patrum Iudicium, folio 248%: “Humanitatis et Rhe- 
toricae doctores merito philosophiam audisse oportet; neque ii sine ea recte 
unquam queant poetas interpretari, eruditum carmen fundere, oratores ex- 
plicare, orationem sententiis et doctrina insignem scribere.” 

#5 MS. ludicium Congregationis Deputatorum in Provincia Franciae, folio 
360%: “Visum est uni extra Congregationem ascito ad examen studiorum 
humanitatis, non expediri ut nostri grammaticam atque humaniores litteras 
doceant antequam philosophiam discant. . . . His non obstantibus, visum est 
duobus ex deputatis hoc relinquendum esse liberum superioribus ut disponant 
pro suo arbitratu. At tribus aliis deputatis visum est recte praescriptum esse 
in libro et nostros prius docere debere grammaticam et humaniores litteras 
quam philosophiam audiant. . . ” 

4? Ratio of 1591, Rule 71 of the Provincial; Ratio of 1599, Rule 28 of the 
Provincial; Ratio of 1832, Rule 28 of the Provincial. 

48 See Appendix C. 

# It has long been contended by writers on Jesuit education that in practice 
the Society’s schools paid but a minimum of attention to Greek. Evidence dis- 
proving this contention is so abundant as to seem incontestable. Some of its 
sources have been indicated infra, Chapter XIV, note 14. 

59 Astrain, op. ci£., IV, 9, 10. 

# MS. Observationes ex Provincia Superioris Germaniae, folio 214: “Om- 
nia quae hoc capite disseruntur, placent mirum in modum, cupimusque ita 
prorsus fieri.” 

5? MS. Rhenanorum Patrum ludicium, folio 248°: “In Romanorum Patrum 
sententiam Rhenani PP. pedibus, ut aiunt, libenter eunt: ut quam diligentis- 
sime primum a nostris perdiscatur lingua Graeca, tum in scholis doceatur. Et 
quidem, quia a teneris assuescere multum est, prima eius elementa in primo 
statim grammaticorum ordine proponantur.” 

“#MS. Documenta de ratione studiorum, folio 505, without title. The 
memorandum, which discusses ways and means of making the teaching of 
Greek effective in Italy, is too lengthy to quote here. 

SMS. Judicium Congregationis Deputatorum in Provincia Franciae, folio 
361: “Duobus ex deputatis atque uni alteri ad consultationem vocato visum 
est in omnibus, infima tantum excepta, docendas esse, quod in illa ob teneri- 
tudinem ingeniorum doceri vix queant. Aliis nihilominus tribus ex deputatis 
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visum est in omnibus classibus, etiam infima, docendas esse graecas litteras, 
quod sic alacrius docebunt praeceptores etiam in infima, si aliquid graecarum 
litterarum doceri permittatur.” 

55 Such a Catechism in Greek, a translation of Peter Canisius’ famous book, 
was prepared by Father George Mayr, a Bavarian (1564-1623), under the 
title: Perri Canisii Societatis lesu Theologi Catechismus Graecolatinus, \n- 
golstadii, 1595. It went through many editions. That some of the students 
learned the Greek Catechism is attested to by Fierville (Histoire du Collège de 
Quimper, p. 81), who says that he chanced upon an elegant octavo, Opera 
S. Epiphanii, Graece et Latine, presented in 1642 to one René de Carné, stu- 
dent of Rhetoric at Quimper, as à prize for religious instruction recited in 
Greek. 

MS. Observationes ex Provincia Superioris Germanie, folios 214, 215. À 
Greck grammar was written by Father James Gretser (1562-1625), a German, 
in two parts: Rudimenta linguae graecae and Institutionum de octo partibus 
orationis, syntaxi et prosodia Graecorum, libri tres, Ingolstadii, 1593. Sommer- 
vogel, Bibliothèque de la Compagnie de Jésus, NI, col. 1746 #., lists 23 edi- 
tions of the former and 65 of the latter within a hundred years. Gretser also 
wrote a Nomenclator Graeco-latinus (1595) and several other works of erudi- 
tion. In France, Greek grammars were written by Fathers Viald, Pajot, and 
Labbe. 

57 MS. Quae observata sunt a Patribus Neapolitanae Provinciae circa librum 
de ratione studiorum, folio 102. This was also suggested many years before 
by Ledesma. It was made a rule in the 1591 Rario: “Duplex unusquisque 
puer suae compositionis exemplum scribat, unum sibi, alterum Magistro ad 
emendandum accedenti” (Rule 20 of the Professor of the Third Grammar 
Class). In the Ratio of 1599 it is rule 22 for the Professors of the Lower 
Classes. 

58 MS, Observationes ex Provincia Superioris Germaniae, folios 215, 216. 

SMS, Observationes Provinciae Venetae in Librum Studiorum, folio 164: 
“Quod de decurionibus decernitur, non valde probandum videtur; experientia 
omnino docuit magnam inde nasci in classibus perturbationem, rumores ex- 
citari maximos, et pergraves contentiones et altercationes discipulorum oriri. 
Aeque satius videtur esse si non omnes, at sine perturbationis atque alterca- 
tionis periculo paucos audire, quam vel omnes vel plerosque per Decurias.” 

50 MS. Observationes ex Prov. Superioris Germanie, folio 216: “Quemad- 
modum Corrector in omnibus nostrae Societatis scholis non potest commode 
introduci, sic nec decuriones. Magister vero partem lectionis modo ab hoc, 
modo ab alio ea diligentia exigat, ut intelligant se ad reddendam lectionem 
paratos esse debere.” 

“1 Jbid., folio 216. 

SMS. Rhenanorum Patrum ludicium, folio 249%. 

53 MS. ludicium Congregationis Deputatorum in Prov. Franciae, folio 362. 

MS. Quae observata sunt a Patribus Neapolitanae Provinciae, folio 102: 
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= 
“Videtur imprimis maxime commendanda Regula 18 Provincialis, ut si fieri 
possit huiusmodi comoediae et tragoediae omnino tollerentur: sunt enim toti 
collegio et praeceptoribus maxime onerosae; discipuli vero incredibile dictu 
est quantam tum in studiis tum in moribus iacturam faciant, itaque prohi- 
bendas esse potius quam commendandas videri. . . . Itaque vellent adhiberi 
diligentiam ad incommoda tollenda.” 

% MS. Rhenanorum Patrum ludicium, folio 249). It will suffice to quote the 
reasons given for their stand. “Nam iis actibus scaenicis alicubi populus a 
vitiis avocatur, iuventus continetur, convictores bono modo hilarantur. Oc- 
curritur etiam illi, quia huiusmodi actionibus insignis Societati fama his in 
partibus comparata est; ei tencbrarum aliquid offunderetur, si tam raro, et 
propter raritatem, tam male posthac ageremus.” 

*% Ratio of 1591, rule 84 of the Provincial (see Corcoran, Renatae Litterae, 
P. 195). 

TMS. ludicium Congregationis Deputatorum in Prov. Francia, folio 362). 

‘5 MS. Rhenanorum Patrum ludicium, folios 249°, 250. 

% MS. Observationes ex Prov. Superioris Germaniae, folio 217: “Ex schola 
Syntaxeos ad Humanitatem nullo modo posse fieri putamus ut bis in anno 
fiant promotiones. Primum, quia nulli fere noceat diutius in Syntaxi versari, 
cuius manus in omni vita est usus. Deinde praeceptor Humanitatis aegre 
rudioribus et provectioribus suam docendi explicandique rationem accom- 
modare poterit: et necesse erit veteranos eadem rursus audire propter novos, 
aut novos prorsus negligi.” 

7° The enactments of the 1591 Ratio relative to promotion are contained in 
rules 38-57 for the Prefect of Lower Studies (see Corcoran, Renatae Litterae, 
PP. 214-220). 

TMS. Rhenanorum Patrum ludicium, folio 250; Iudicium Congreg. 
Deput. in Prov. Franciae, folios 362, 363. 

*? Ratio of 1591, rule 62 for the Prefect of Lower Studies: “Caveat ne 
pueri propter domestica delicta plectantur in schola, nisi raro et magna de 
causa.” 

MS. Rhenanorum Patrum ludicium, folio 257°: “Correctoris dispensatio 
nobis hactenus concessa retinenda videtur. Nam ferunt adolescentes correc- 
tionem animo aequiori a Praeceptore quam ab ullo alio, immo, patrio more, 
dextera data, gratias corrigenti Praeceptori correcti agunt. Correctionis instru- 
mentum, virga, non orbicularis et solida ferula. Ietuum numerus non ultra 
senarium sine Studiorum Praefecti consensu.” 

T#MS. ludicium P. loannis Bleusi, folio 373: “Corrector retineri debet, 
Certum autem est cum acdificatione et fructu munus suum exercere non posse, 
nisi sit matura actate, pius, gravis, scholasticis minus familiaris, in studiüis 
provectus, superioribus obtemperans, ac domi ordinarie manere contentus.” 

75 Litt. Quad., V, 290, 201. 

** Polanci Complementa, 1, 470, 471; Sacchini, Hist. Soc. lesu, Part II, 1563, 
n. 7. 
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TT For Gregory XIIV's Bull of Approval see Mullan, The Sodality of Our 
Lady Studied in the Documents, document 5. 

TÉMS. ludicium Congreg. Deputatorum in Prov. Franciae, folio 363°: 
“Quod de Academia illa Congregationis dicitur, non est ulli probatum, quia 
huiusmodi privata Academia solet esse fomentum invidiae, simultatiae atque 
aemulationis inter auditores nostros, dum quidam gloriantur se ex Academia 
esse, alios vero non, et illi hos saepe contemnant; et parum convenit communi 
Societatis charitati. Quare indicarunt omnes huiusmodi Academias non esse 
ordinarie instituendas, sed relinquendum hoc iudicio, prudentiae et ordina- 
tionibus superiorum.” 

T9 MS. Observationes ex Prov. Super. Germaniae, folios 222, 223. 

SMS. Rhenanorum Patrum ludicium, folios 250?, 251%: “Cum Historiae 
summa sit et iam pridem testata utilitas et necessitas, non tam obiter neque 
tam exiguo tempore tractanda videbatur. Quaerebant etiam Patres an in Hu- 
manitatis et Rhetorices classibus non posset historiarum quaedam ab initio 
mundi series pertexi, et quidam quasi cursus breviter explicari. . . 

81 Ratio of 15971, Rule 40, n. 6, for Professor of Rhetoric, and “Appendix 
ad Regulas Professoris Rhetoricae” (see Corcoran, Renatae Litterae, pp. 255, 
279 sqq.). 

82 Horatit Tursellini e Societate lesu Historiarum ab origine mundi usque 
ad annum 1598 Epitome, Libri X, Romae, 1598. There was an edition pre- 
pared for use at Eton as late as 1845. 

5% Pachtler, op. cit., IV, 21. 

84 Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria, I, v, 18-20. 

85 Pachtler, op. cit., III, 442, 4373 IV, 21, 33, 63, 60, 118, 138, 178, 180, 201; 
Rochemonteix, Le Collège Henri IV de la Flèche, IV, 123-147; Daniel, Les 
Jésuites instituteurs de la jeunesse aux XVII et XVIII siècles. 

86 Pachtler, op. cit., IIL, 442, 437; IV, 109, 116, 121 sqq,, 138, 146 sqq., 150. 

87 MS. Rhenanorum Patrum Tudicium, folio 242: “Magnopere laudandum 
PP. censuere admodum R. P. N. Generalis institutum de uniformi et con- 
spirante tum docendi tum discendi ratione instituenda, ideoque et ipsum 
etiam atque etiam rogatum voluerunt, ut, quod ad summam Societatis utili- 
tatem, Ecclesiaeque totius commodum caepisset, absolvere, absolutumque 
studiose conservare dignaretur.” 


CHAPTER XI 


REPLIES OF THE PROVINCES TO THE SIX TOPICS 
FOR DISCUSSION ISSUED WITH THE 
RATIO OF 1586 


EFERENCE was made in the preceding chapter to the Six 

Topics or questions sent in manuscript form with the Ratio 
Studiorum of 1586. They were not submitted to the Provinces for 
critical comment, but for full and practical development. The 
topics were the following: 


1. Prepare model prelections on the grammatical rules and authors for 
each class of the Humanities. 

2. Suggest a method of holding the daily class discussions, of preparing 
word and phrase lists, and of reviewing courses of study at the comple- 
tion of philosophy and theology. 

3- Suggest and outline a ceremony and method for the exercises of the 
Renovatio Studiorum and the Distribution of Prizes. 

4. The rite for the conferring of the licentiate. 

5. The insignia of Rectors of universities; the matriculation; the offices 
of Chancellor, Beadle, Minister of Justice, and Governor:; the prison, fines, 
the Corrector, Academic oathes, etc. 

6. Prescription of rules common to all the colleges, and perhaps also 
rules peculiar to each faculty, especially regarding discipline. 


The first three topics are concerned with the method of teach- 
ing and of conducting ordinary and special class exercises. They 
were particularly relevant in view of the fact that the Rao of 
1586 gave but a modicum of attention to the subject of method. 
This deficiency the compilers of the Ratio sought to remedy by 
obtaining from the Provincial committees a treatise on method 
to be incorporated in the revised edition. The fourth and fifth 
topics, which belonged properly to university faculties, no doubt 
were inspired by chapters 15 and 17 of the Fourth Part of the 
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Constitutions. The final topic had to do with scholastic regulations 
with particular reference to order and discipline. 

The response of the Provincial committees to these proposed 
topics varied. Some confessed themselves mystified as to their 
exact import; a few briefly indicated their opinion on each topic 
without entering into details on any; others wrote elaborate and 
exhaustive commentaries. Of these latter, the replies of the 
Provinces of Austria, France, the Rhine, Upper Germany, and 
Lyons may be selected for treatment in this chapter. 

It is worthy of note that the diversity of handwriting in different 
sections of the same report points to the probable fact that different 
teachers were entrusted with the task of outlining a method of 
teaching their particular classes: a teacher of grammar for the 
classes in grammar, a teacher of Humanities for the class of 
Humanities, etc. À tone of greater authority is thus given to their 
statements. Added interest attaches to the report of the Upper 
German Province because it was composed in largest measure by 
the noted humanist scholar James Pontanus, who appended to 
his report a lengthy chapter on Latin dialogues. In it he first 
defined the scope of these dialogues and their use as an effective 
means of teaching grammar and syntax, and of training the 
boys to understand and handle the Latin tongue. He then gave the 
complete index for three books of dialogues and transcribed four 
of them as samples of his method and style. 

To examine now the contents of the reports, the most valuable 
as well as the most thoroughly treated aspect of method had to do 
with the first of the Six Topics; namely, the preparation of what 
the Latin original terms Paradigmata, or model prelections for the 
classes of the Humanities. They were in effect practical demonstra- 
tions for the teacher, of the manner of explaining to his class the 
rules both of accidence and of syntax, and of construing the 
classical authors. It was customary for the teacher to give his 
prelection in Latin and reciprocally for the pupils to recite in Latin. 
But exceptions were made. In the lower grades, for instance, the 
vernacular was employed more than Latin, and even in the upper 
grammar class and in Humanities the teacher not infrequently 
used the vernacular to explain a difficult word or phrase, or to 
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summarize an entire section of an author. Occasionally, too, after 
a passage had been construed, it was turned into an elegant 
vernacular version.® Latin, however, was the common language of 
the classroom. This applied equally to the explanation of Greek 
authors, though the Province of Lyons suggested that in the class 
of Humanities the students should be required to repeat the 
prelections in Greek, “which could easily be done if they had a 
proper grounding in grammar.”* There is no evidence to show 
whether this suggestion was carried out. It was done certainly in 
isolated cases, as at Prague, where the students of Rhetoric carried 
on conversation in Greek and brought it into the weekly discussions 
between the classes of Humanities and Rhetoric” However, the 
Ratio neither prescribed nor recommended this. It had in mind 
the Latin prelection, and the turning of the Greek text into a 
Latin version. 

The most practical way of reviewing the reports of the com- 
mittees on the method of the prelection is to translate substantial 
portions of them into English. The original manuscripts are in 
Latin and form part of the volume, Documenta de Ratione Stu- 
diorum, which contained the critiques discussed in the preceding 
chapter® As to the contents of the reports, a warning must be 
sounded. Since not everything in them was approved by the 
revisory board at Rome, they are in no sense to be taken as final 
or official. Particularly is this the case in regard to certain recom- 
mendations in the model prelections, which the 1591 Ratio took 
pains to contradict. Nevertheless, as reproduced here the reports 
have this double value: first, they reveal in a conspicuous way 
that fine spirit of co-operation among the various units of the 
Jesuit Order which made it possible to project and complete 
one official code of education applicable to hundreds of 
colleges in widely scattered parts of the world; secondly, they 
contributed in no small measure to important sections of the 
Ratios of 1591 and 1590. 


IL. The Prelection According to the Upper German Province! 


The Province of Upper Germany opened its report with this 
statement: “It seems unnecessary to prepare prelections for the 
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grammar classes, since the Master will know that it is his duty 
to explain clearly the meaning of the words of a rule and to illus- 
trate the rule itself by apt examples” Hence, the report confined 
itself to suggesting sample prelections for the classes of Humanities 
and Rhetoric. 


À. General Observations on the Prelection 


1. No new author, whether a poet, historian or orator, should 
be begun without a prolegomenon. For it will serve to arouse 
attention, favorably dispose the boys toward the author and make 
for a fuller understanding of the work about to be read. These 
points especially should be brought out in the prolegomenon: (4) 
The life of the author. (b) His praises; that is, the testimony of 
the great and learned in his regard, as for example, the testimony 
of poets, orators, and emperors about Virgil; Cicero's testimony 
about Caesar; and almost innumerable witnesses for Homer. (c) 
The title of the work to be read in class; its utility, merit, and 
general argument. In the case of the poets, the ancient grammarians, 
as Servius said in his commentary on the Aeneid, laid down the 
following points as worthy of consideration: The life of the poet; 
the title of his work; its quality; the pots intention in writing the 
poem; the number and order of books. 

2. Comments on words should be restricted to what suffices to 
explain their significance. Thus, Musa mihi causas memora: on 
the word Musa, quotations about the Muses from such learned 
works as those of Giraldi and Boccaccio would be out of place. 
Rather state briefly what the ordinary dictionaries say about them. 
At times, however, the teacher might extend his remarks on such 
a point in order to add a modicum of interest and erudition. 

3. The prelection will be not only more impressive but also more 
pleasant and useful if the teacher succeeds in making the characters 
and their words lifelike; if he acts their part by voice and counte- 
nance, Such a presentation, if given with due moderation and not 
as on the stage, is as valuable as any commentary. 

4. In teaching, transitions are important, the link, namely, be- 
tween the present and the foregoing lesson. 
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B. Sample Prelections for the Class of Humarities 
1. À Lesson in Rhetorical Precepts. 


a) When the teacher is ready to begin teaching the treatise on 
Rhetoric by Father Soarez® let him summarize the contents of 
the first chapter, which contains four principal points: (x) A defini- 
tion of Rhetoric. (2) A definition of art, and a proof that Rhetoric 
is an art. The proof is based on the two elements in the definition 
of Rhetoric: ars and benedicere; for Rhetoric is the art of speaking 
well. (3) A demonstration of the office of Rhetoric. (4) The end 
of Rhetoric. 

b) Each precept should be explained in like manner, so that the 
reason beneath each definition may be investigated. Thus, Why 
does Soarez define Rhetoric at the very outset of his treatise? Be- 
cause, as Cicero says, every reasonable investigation should begin 
with a definition, so that the point of discussion may rightly be 
understood. If there is some word whose etymology is necessary 
for the understanding of a precept, let it be explained. Exemplify 
the precept by tropes and schemata. 

c) If points arise which are not easily grasped by the pupils, 
either clarify them at once or pass over them for the time, warning 
the class that they will be treated at greater length in another place. 
Such an instance is the definition of art given in the first chapter, 
which the author wishes to make use of later when he raises the 
question, is Rhetoric an art? Afterwards he will show what defini- 
tion of art applies to Rhetoric. 

d) Quote sparingly from similar precepts in Cicero, Quintilian, 
and other authors, or enlarge upon the rules and definitions in 
Soarez. Also introduce some lightly controversial topics, such as, 
the definition of Rhetoric given by Cicero as Doctrina Dicendi. 
The dispute might be as to whether bene is superfluous in the 
definition of Rhetoric. Or again, define Rhetoric as “the art of 
persuasion,” and argue that either this definition or that of Soarez 
is faulty. 

e) At the end of the prelection, the whole of it should briefly be 
summarized as an aid to the memory. 
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2. Prelection of a Poet. 


a) After giving a clear and somewhat full exposition of the 
theme of the poem, take a verse and, preserving the order of ideas 
and of syntax, state its meaning in different words. At times it will 
be necessary to do this twice in order to render the meaning clearer. 
Thus: Arma virumque cano, Troiae qui primus, ete., that is, “I 
propose to trace in verse the fortunes of war and of the hero 
who . . .” Or, “I shall begin to recount the events of war and the 
lot of that great and admirable Trojan hero who first . . .” “But 
really he was not the first, for Antenor preceded him, as the poet 
himself afterwards will mention. Perhaps Antenor landed in the 
midst of the Greeks, but at any rate he came as the first exile. He 
came to Italy and the Lavinian shore; into that part of Italy where 
the town of Lavinia was situated and where Latinus ruled as king; 
that is, he came into Latium.” 

b) Returning to the beginning of the passage, explain the tropes 
and poetic figures; as, “Arms” for “War.” Likewise, “The hero 
who first came to the Italian shore,” is a circumlocution in the 
manner of Homer, who used the same method of referring to 
Ulysses at the beginning of the Odyssey. 

c) Give a summary account of the legends and historical matters 
that present themselves. Sometimes they should be indicated be- 
fore commencing the exposition of the text. In the present passage, 
say something about the Trojan city, about Italy, Lavinia and, a 
little later, about Juno. 

d) In the main, follow the commentary of Servius. If the Aeneid 
is explained to rhetoricians, make use of Donatus. Asconius’ com- 
mentary on Virgil, Cicero, and others is better suited to students 
of syntax. 

e) Consult Victorius, Muretus, and Turnebus for variant read- 
ings; for in their writings will be found interpretations of passages 
from Virgil, Horace, and other noted classical authors. 


3. Prelection of Cicero’s Offices or Tusculan Orations. 


a) Quamquam te Marce fli annum iam audientem Cratippum 
idque Athenis, etc. Tell the pupils what Cicero means by this 
preamble. Explain it clearly and amplify. 
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b) Take up a period, if it is not too long, and, preserving the 
order of ideas and syntax, give its meaning. Obscurities in the 
authors phrasing should be clarified by expansion, by giving rea- 
sons and causes. For instance, Quamquam te Marce, etc.: “Although 
you, Marcus, ought to be well founded in the precepts of philos- 
ophy .. ”’ Or, “You should be not a little expert in moral philos- 
ophy.” “But why, Father?” “Because you have been under the 
tutelage of Cratippus for an entire year; because you had so ex- 
cellent a teacher, the prince of. philosophers. Is there a further 
reason? Yes. You were in Athens, whither I sent you as to a great 
metropolis of learning, so that you would be sure to enrich your 
mind with the principles of philosophy.” Observe that Cicero him- 
self presently discloses these two reasons and thus explains his 
opening sentence. He says: “On account of the great reputation 
both of the teacher and of the city.” The reputation of Cratippus 
was founded on his knowledge, and hence that knowledge should 
have broadened Marcus. The reputation of Athens arose from its 
great men. Do you wish examples? Read Plutarch, Aemilius, 
Probus, and others. 

c) Something should be said about persons and places, as here 
of Marcus, Cicero's son — how unworthy he was of his father; of 
the offspring of other celebrated men; of Cratippus; of Athens. 

d) Then comment on the peculiar force of some of the words, 
and explain more fully a few of the more important or rarer and 
more difficult expressions. Thus, the pupils should be told the force 
of Audire Cratippum, which is the same as Dare alicui operam and 
Se tradidisse in alicuius disciplinam. Xmperfect latinists would say, 
Ego sum discipulus M. Nicolai, or, loannes est meus Praeceptor. 
Similarly, such phrases as Awdire dialecticam, grammaticam, etc. 
though commonly employed, are alien to the Latin idiom. Gellius 
well says: Auditiones obire, whereas a poor latinist would write, 
Visitare scholas. 


4. Prelection of a Historical Author. 


a) If two historians have treated the same event, let both be used 
in the class. Thus, if the text chosen be Sallusts Conspiracy, use 
Cicero's Catilinian orations as a collateral text. If the author be 
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Justinus, let Herodotus, Diodorus, and Curtius furnish supplemen- 
tary details. These will supply what the class text omits. Let mooted 
questions be discussed and solved on the basis of the more probable 
opinion. 

b) Clarify obscurities in phrases or sentences. If a speech is found 
in the historian, briefly set forth its framework. So, too, chronology 
should not be neglected. 

In regard to Greek, the same observations are applicable to it as 
to Latin. More attention should be paid to words and phrases, since 
the Greek language may not be as familiar to the pupils as the 
Latin. 

In conclusion, everything we have said under the above headings 
is so to be interpreted as to allow sufficient liberty to an able and 
learned teacher. Hence we believe that only a few yet substantial 
rules should be prescribed. 


C. Sample Prelections for the Class of Rhetoric 


Since this class is, as it were, the queen of the humanistic cur- 
riculum, and since in it the chiefs and kings of literature —the 
noblest rhetoricians, orators, poets, and historians, Greek as well as 
Latin — are to be interpreted to the students, who themselves are 
more mature than the others in age, judgment, and learning, great 
care should be taken to accommodate the method of the prelection 
not only to the dignity of the class and the authors, but also to the 
ability and expectation of the students. 


1. À Lesson in Precepts, or Art of Oratory. 


&) Concerning the precepts of the oratorical art, bear in mind 
what Cicero said in the last of his Paritiones: “I shall explain to 
you the divisions of oratory, which flourished in our Academy of 
Philosophy. They cannot be understood or dealt with except by the 
aid of philosophic knowledge’ This statement he proceeds to 
prove. Elsewhere he reiterates the same thing, that without philos- 
ophy no one can become an orator. Can one then be educated 
without it? That is, without dialectics and moral philosophy; for 
metaphysics is not equally necessary for the orator. Aristotle called 
Rhetoric the germ of dialectics and Cicero called it a part of civil 
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science. Hence the teacher must make a good deal of dialectic 
training. Besides, the ethical works of Aristotle, Cicero, Plutarch, 
and Seneca will be helpful in explaining orations. 

b) Studiously thumb the ancient masters of oratory: Cicero, 
Aristotle, Quintilian, Hermogenes, and Demetrius, so as not to 
depend solely on commentaries for the explanation of oratorical 
rules. Many schools have few commentaries, and even if they 
possess a number, the best are often lacking. The original sources 
Will afford a better understanding of the art and equip the teacher 
thoroughly and copiously. Too frequently this point is overlooked 
by teachers of Rhetoric, who sometimes indeed introduce Aristotle, 
Hermogenes, or Quintilian, but as a theologian introduces Virgil 
or Livy, whom he is not wont to read, but cites from the citations 
of others. 

c) Take up the text, Cicero's Partitiones;* explain what logical 
division means; make a few remarks on the introduction to the 
Partitiones; then turn at once to the first of the precepts: Into how 
many parts is oratory divided? Into three parts; and continue in 
this manner to explain and comment on each. 


2. Prelection of an Oration. 


a) Let the theme, kind of speech, state of the question, and parts 
of the oration be outlined by way of an introduction. The inexperi- 
enced teacher ought to be warned that not all of Cicero’s speeches 
can be grouped under one of the three classes of specches. For the 
first three Catilinian speeches are neither demonstrative nor de- 
liberative nor judicial. Nor should too much labor be expended in 
trying to discover in every oration all the theoretic constituents or 
parts of a speech. Some have more parts, some less. Some have 
clear divisions, while in others the divisions are only adumbrated,. 
In the first Catilinian, for example, one will look in vain for an 
exordium. How many parts are there in the Fourth Philippic and 
in the Pro Marcello? 

b) A twofold artifice is to be investigated, the rhetorical and the 
logical. First, the rhetorical. In the exordium, the loc of benevo- 
lence, attention, and docility should be pointed out; in the narra- 
tion, the Zoci of probability, perspicacity, and compression; and in 
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the confirmation the oc; of embellishment, deliberation, and judg- 
ment. And since the judicial argument is various and extensive, the 
teacher should separate and classify the types of arguments, whether 
conjectural, partial, impartial, or legitimate. In the peroration he 
should note the enumerations and amplifications, and the appeal 
to pity. Regarding the disposition of parts, he should see whether 
there is a just account taken of oratorical art and sound judgment. 
Let the metaphors be observed, and the use of other figures; also 
such things as repetitions, gradation in development, rounding of 
periods, etc. Many of these the students themselves will notice; but 
they should be urged to imitate them in their compositions. The 
richness of the thought, however, will not be so apparent to them, 
and should therefore be indicated. Let them observe, too, the round- 
ing out of an idea, the use of the affections, the /oci. Examples of 
these may be garnered also from Demosthenes, Isocrates, and Plato. 
Finally, ignorance of Roman affairs and of antiquity in general 
will make Cicero’s speeches unintelligible. The teacher should go 
for these things to Sigonius, Plutarch, and other writers on Roman 
history and on the Republic. 

c) Now as to the logical aspect of the orations. Arguments on 
various topics might well be gathered and put into classes, then 
reduced to the form of enthymemes or syllogisms. Examples and 
inductions will be more easily apparent. But the proofs of the 
major and minor propositions should be worked out. If this is done 
correctly and cleverly, the teacher will not only give evidence of 
his ability and industry, but will gain for Cicero the admiration of 
his students. He should beware, however, of imitating Ramus by 
attaching an exaggerated importance and emphasis to the logical 
element in Cicero. His speeches should be considered primarily 
from the rhetorical point of view. This has been done by Manuzio 
and Muretus. Moreover, since the students will have had no train- 
ing in logic, they would not grasp the more involved dialectic 
processes. 


Il. The Prelection According to the Austrian Province" 


The committee of the Austrian Province prepared model pre- 
lections even for the grammar classes. It needs to be remarked that 
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since the prelection was usually conducted in Latin, much of the 
force and appropriateness of the original text of these sample pre- 
lections is lost in translation. Yet in the three following samples 
for the grammar classes, the vernacular supplements the Latin. It 
is worth remarking, too, the difference between these prelections 
and those prepared by the Upper German Province for the more 
advanced classes of Humanities and Rhetoric. Here the teacher is 
giving his pupils their first lessons in construing an author. He 
must, therefore, enter into minutiae that would be out of place in 
a higher class. 


A. Prelection of One of Cicero's Familiar Letters 


1. The letter is from Book XIII, and begins, 1» Maximis meis 
doloribus, excruciat me valetudo Tulliae nostrae. After reading the 
passage he intends to explain, let the teacher call upon one of the 
pupils to reread it. 

2. Then let him tell who wrote the letter, and to whom. Finally, 
he will begin to explain it. I? maximis meis doloribus: let this be 
rendered in the vernacular word for word, then in Latin by differ- 
ent words, as, Inter summos meos dolores. Then take the next 
phrase, translate it into the vernacular, reword it in Latin, and 
have it repeated by one of the pupils. 

3: In maximis meïs doloribus: In is a preposition governing in 
this instance the ablative case; namely, maximis doloribus. There- 
fore there are three words governed by ;7, all in the same ablative 
case. These three words also pertain to the First Rule, to wit, that 
the adjective agrees with its noun in gender, number, and case 
The teacher should here enunciate the rule and show its applica- 
tion in this particular instance, pointing out that doloribus is a 
substantive noun, etc.; meis is a pronoun. Then let him explain the 
gender and number of each of the words, and their case. 

4. Give the nominative case of doloribus, its meaning, its several 
cases; then translate it in the vernacular; and finally write the word 
in a phrase, as, 1» maximo dolore sum. 

5. Repeat the entire prelection, at least in summary form. 
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B. Prelection of a Grammatical Rule in II Grammar Class 


Rule: Quae maribus solum tribuuntur, mascula sunto — Things 
Which Denote Only Males Are Masculine in Gender. 

r. Let the teacher read the rule, then have one or more of the 
pupils read it. 

2. Let him now dictate the explanation. Quae maribus, etc., that 
is, Omnia quae conveniunt solis viris. Mascula sunto, that is, sunt 
masculini generis. For example, Peter, Cicero, Consul, father, 
brother, judge, praetor. Then have the pupils close their notebooks 
and grammars, and let the teacher repeat the explanation in Latin 
as well as in the vernacular, using different ways of bringing out 
the meaning of the rule. Thus he could take a name like Peter and 
show how such a name is never applied to women, but only to 
men, to the masculine gender. 

3: Now let the teacher demand a repetition from the pupils, and 
let them give further illustrations of it. 

4. Sentences exemplifying the rule should be dictated 3 such 
would be: Praeceptor est custos disciplinae et praeses; Hodie praetor 


renuntiatus est pater meus. From these the pupils are to compose 
other examples. 


C. Prelection of Cicero’s Letters for 1 Grammar Class 


1. The argument: Cicero wrote this letter to Plancus about ob- 
taining the Province of Gaul. At the beginning he lets us know 
that he had received two letters from Plancus on the same subject. 
He then describes the pleasure he got from the letters, and finally 
exhorts Plancus to devote himself wholly to the cause of the 
Republic. Such is the letters content. Now as to the first part of it. 

2. Binas a te accepi litteras codem exemplo, quod mihi argumento 
fuit diligentiae tuae. Having read this part of the letter in a clear 
and sufficiently loud tone, let the teacher summarize its thought, 
thus: “In these words Cicero states that he has received two letters, 
etc.” Then let him examine the individual words. 

3. Binas a te accepi litteras: Let the teacher first interpret this 
in Latin, using different words, then render it in the vernacular. 
The same process should be followed with the succeeding phrases. 
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Then, after dictating a brief résumé, let him return to comment 
on the words and syntax of the opening sentence, thus: 

4. Accepi is the past tense of accipio, which requires the accusa- 
tive case, and takes also an ablative case with the preposition # or 
ab. It belongs to the Sixth Order of active verbs, etc. In the same 
way, let the remainder of the sentence be construed. 

5. Litteras: In the singular this word means a letter of the 
alphabet, as, A, B, C. Let this be illustrated in a sentence. Then 
show the meaning in the plural, and exemplify it. He could also 
show its connection with epistula. 

6. Eodem exemplo: Exemplum and exemplar are the same, as 
also such words as 4onor and homos. Illustrate this. Example and 
exemplar are things proposed either to imitate or to avoid. Show this 
by examples. But there is another meaning also. Exemplum signifies, 
as here, a copy, a specimen. Therefore the translation would be that 
Cicero had received two specimens or copies of the same idea, 
written in two letters. 

7. Finally, let the prelection be repeated, not for the pupils to 
write down in their notebooks, but to remember and recite. . 


Il. The Prelection According to the Rhine Province” 


It will suffice to translate a few selections from the comments of 
the Rhine committee. The absence from its report of formal pre- 
lections is explained by the following note prefixed to its comments: 
“The committee does not understand exactly what kind of pre- 
lections and examples should be sent to Rome. However, as 
it has been deemed advisable to send something, we submit 
the following.” 


A. À Lesson in Rules of Grammar 


In explaining the rules of grammar, three things should be 
observed: (1) The entire rule should be clearly explained in the 
vernacular. In the upper grammar class, however, the explanation 
should be given in Latin. (2) Illustrate the rule. (3) Demand from 
the pupils further illustrations and a repetition. This is very impor- 
tant in the lower grades. Let the teacher also propose some simple 
questions on the rule. Thus, if the rule concerns genders, let ex- 
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amples of names be given, as Peter, John, Andrew. Then let the 
teacher ask a pupil: “What gender is Nicholas?” When he has 
received the correct answer, let him ask again: “But why is it 
masculine ?” Let similar questions be proposed to other members of 
the class. In the upper classes such minute and slow processes may 
be eliminated. The rudiments demand the exercise of memory more 
than anything else. 


B. The Prelection in Regard to Greek 


The general method of dealing with Greek is not much different 
from that used for Latin. But let the teacher note the following 
hints: (x) In the beginning class, where the pupils are learning to 
write the Greek alphabet, let the characters be written neatly on 
a tablet and hung up in the classroom. The same should be done 
for vocabulary. The pupils will thus imitate the script and learn 
to write correctly. (2) Let the pupils become accustomed to the 
sound of Greck by learning to read aloud and then memorize 
the Our Father, the Creed, and similar prayers. These could be 
recited in unison in the class, the lead being taken by someone who 
knows the prayer well. (3) Let the pupils of the second class learn 
some parts of the Catechism in Greek, such as the Ten Command- 
ments and the Works of Mercy. Then after a while let the class 
hold a sort of specimen of their knowledge before a few of the 
other teachers. (4) Interest will also be aroused if the rules of 
grammar and of syntax are occasionally proposed and answered in 
Greek. The teacher could choose the better pupils to do this. Gradu- 
ally the others would be able to follow their lead. 


C. Prelection of the Latin Author 


In the lower and intermediate class of grammar, the Latin author 
(Cicero's Familiar Letters, for example) should be explained in 
this way: (x) Let the teacher translate one or two periods into the 
vernacular. (2) Single words, particularly those of some difficulty, 
should then be noted and explained. (3) Phrases useful for conver- 
sation should be dictated to the pupils for their phrase books. Do 
not dictate many at one time and select short phrases. (4) The 
words should be taken individually for declension, conjugation, and 
parsing; and then the phrases also. 
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IV. Replies to the Second of the Six Topics 


The second of the Six Topics embraced two separate items, the 
first concerning the-method of conducting the daily discussions or 
concertations, the second concerning the acquisition of a ready 
command of Latin words and phrases, called the Copia verborum 
et rerum. Let these points be taken in turn. 


A. The Method of the Daily Concertations 


The province of France said that “the right way of conducting 
the daily concertations or disputations is by means of the decuriae. 
Let half of one decuria join battle with half of another decuria, and 
the second half of one with the second half of another. Thus the 
whole class will be involved in the contest. The captains of the 
decuriae should be pitted one against the other. Sometimes the 
teacher or an invited judge should conduct the concertation; at other 
times let it be carried on by the students themselves, one group of 
ten, or a part of it, attacking another. The subject matter should be 
the daily lesson in precepts or author and the written composi- 
tions.”** 

The committee of the Rhine Province began by distinguishing 
the three types of disputations, to wit, daily, weekly, and monthly, 
whose dignity and solemnity should be in the ascending scale. 
Respecting the daily disputations it offered the following sug- 
gestions: 


The disputants should be placed on a platform so as to be visible to 
the rest of the class. In the lower classes the opening question might be 
from the Catechism. But in general the subject matter should be the 
daily lessons, with an occasional discussion of words, phrases and the 
copia in both Latin and Greek. In case the rules of grammar form the 
topic of disputation, these points ought to be kept in view: (1) Demand 
the rules from memory; (2) then examples to illustrate them; (3) and 
finally, exceptions and any special explanations given by the teacher in 
the course of the prelection. In discussing an author, there are also three 
steps for examination: the interpretation of a passage, accounting for 
rules of grammar and syntax in it, and conversion of phrases from Latin 
into the vernacular and vice versa, and also from Greek into Latin and 
back into Greek. The teacher’s duty in these concertations is twofold: 
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first, to correct mistakes in Latin or Greek; secondly, to keep the con- 
testants in hand. Let him be liberal in bestowing deserved praise, Occa- 
sionally too let him award small prizes, which need not be material 
objects, but such things as positions of honor in the class, inscribing the 
winners’ names on a tablet and displaying it in public, and the like* 


The Province of Austria was unfavorable to holding any disputa- 
tions. Though formerly in vogue for the more advanced students, 
they had been discontinued. If they must be resumed, the com- 
mittee judged that the method ought to be one of examination; 
namely, letting the pupils, in pairs, test one another on the day’s 
lesson.* 

The Province of Upper Germany, while making much of the 
concertations, thought that the method of conducting them should 
be left to the choice of individual teachers. Hence the committee 
outlined no formal procedure. But it offered a caution that might 
be useful to others. It had been the experience of many teachers 
that when the pupils conducted the concertations they were wont 
to ask inept questions and to introduce matters that were rare and 
obscure rather than to the point. Take an example. They would 
ask: Give a verb of the third conjugation that has 4v; in the perfect 
and atum in the supine. Questioned thus, the best student would 
scarcely give an intelligent answer. Sferno is such a verb; but the 
question should have been worded thus: What is the perfect of 
sterno? The same criticism applies to other equivocal questions, 
such as: What is the perfect of edo? Make the student specify 
which edo he means. These matters are for the teacher to regulate. 
If he does it in the first concertation, he will save a good deal of 
future inconvenience.* 


B. The Preparation of the Copia Verborum et Rerum 


This was much insisted on during and after the Renaissance era. 
It was based on the sound pedagogical idea that the immature boy 
must get his stock of words, phrases, and ideas from his reading; 
and that his reading will be more thorough as well as more 
practical if it is done with notebook and pencil within handy reach. 
Gradually he will thus acquire a vocabulary, a wealth of idiomatic 
expressions and something of the richness of thought embodied in 
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the works of classic authors, whether ancient or modern. If he 
completes the process by contributing to it from his own medita- 
tion, discussion, and observation, he will be fulfilling the aim of 
education. The beginning of the process was somewhat mechanical, 
and Jesuit insistence on its importance as part of the prelection 
seems to be the basis of the charge made at times that Jesuit educa- 
tion has a formalistic taint and that it impedes the development of 
spontaneity and genius in the youthful mind.” This would certainly 
be against the intention of the framers of the Rafio, who constantly 
insisted on individual effort, class discussions, the weighing of ideas 
more than words, and the stirring up of the boy's native talent — 
“ut Magister excitet ingenium.” 

The report of the Rhine Province may be quoted as containing 
the sum of the ideas regarding the copia sent to Rome by the other 
Provinces. 


First as to the copia verborum. (1) The words collected by the lower 
classes should be simple and preferably taken from everyday objects and 
speech, so that the pupils may soon learn to employ them in conversa- 
tion. (2) The words should be written in note-books according to some 
order, so as to be easily accessible. (3) The teachers of the higher classes 
should know approximately what lists of words have been learned in the 
lower classes. This will prevent useless repetition and will serve to guide 
them in assigning exercises in composition and conversation. They will 
expect the pupils to know and to use the vocabulary gathered in previous 
years. (4) Several new words should be learnt each day. To this end, it 
will help to write brief lists on a tablet in the schoolroom, keeping each 
day’s contribution intact until the end of the week. (5) The new words 
ought to be employed in conversation and in compositions. The writing 
of simple dialogues will also be a helpful exercise, and a review of the 
word-lists should form part of the daily concertation and of the weekly 
repetition. (6) The teacher should instruct the pupils how to gather 
their own lists from the authors read in class. This applies to phrases 
as well. 

The copia rerum complements the copia verborum. Since the student 
of syntax is not a philosopher, but a boy as yet untutored in the processes 
of original thinking, he must begin by cataloguing and reflecting on 
other people’s thoughts. He may begin with maxims of virtue, gnomic 
sentences, similitudes, fables, and other utterances of noted writers both 
in poetry and in prose. The teacher’s duty is to direct his initial labors, 
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furnish some samples and help him distinguish worth-while ideas from 
those that are petty or perhaps wrong and dangerous. 


V. Replies to the Third of the Six Topics 


The Third Topic concerned the ceremony and method of hold- 
ing the Renovatio Studiorum and the Distribution of Prizes. These 
two exercises were distinct in themselves, but by 1586 were almost 
universally linked together. The Ratio did not assign a particular 
date for the awarding of prizes, saying only that it should take 
place at least once a year. The amount to be spent on prizes was 
set at ten or twelve gold coins. which the college was to seek as 
a donation from the magistrates of the city or from prelates or 
other wealthy persons. Nor did the Rario attempt to outline a 
definite or complete program for the reopening of classes. It sug- 
gested, however, that there should be à speech, some poetry and a 
general promotion of the students.” The custom had grown up of 
distributing prizes at this time and of staging some dramatic piece, 
either a dialogue, a comedy or a tragedy. The topic proposed to 
the Provincial committees called for more detailed suggestions. 

The Austrian Province replied in these terms: 


First, if public contests are to be held, they should take place separately 
and before the main program of the Renovatio. Secondly, on the day 
scheduled for the reopening of classes, let there be a speech and some 
poetry in the morning; the afternoon program should commence with a 
dialogue, followed by the distribution of prize awards. Those who are 
to receive prizes will be escorted by two of the students to a specially 
prepared and decorated platform. On arriving there, let some one read or 
recite a congratulatory address in verse. The names of the students who 
are to be promoted, but who did not win prizes, are not to be read pub- 
licly at this time. Thirdly, on the following day, let Mass be sung, after 
which the Prefect of Studies will go from class to class to read the list of 
pupils who have merited promotion. He will escort each group to its new 
class and introduce it to the professor. After a brief word of welcome, the 
professor will dismiss the elass for the day so that the students can pro- 
cure the class texts. On the next day the rules of the college are to be 
read either in the separate classes or in an assembly of all the students. 
Fourthly, if books are donated as prizes, an appropriate inscription should 
be written in them. It should be noted that a prize is to be given to the 
student who merited the highest grades in his class. The poem read at 
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the presentation of each prize may be inscribed in the book by 
its donor.* 


The Province of Upper Germany wrote the following recom- 
mendations: 


For the reopening of classes, at one time let there be only a single 
oration, at another add some Greek and Latin verse, or let there be a 
Latin and Greek oration together with one set of verses. Variety should 
be sought. For example, a topic could be proposed for discussion, one 
student defending it, another opposing, and a third acting as judge. Or 
let the audience act as judges. Occasionally the oration and disputation 
should be published. Let à dialogue be on the program, then a comedy, 
then a tragedy. At another time, let a scene be composed representing 
the characters of Labor, Honor, Glory, Justice, Learning, and Diligence, 
at the end of which let Diligence distribute the prizes. Solemn Mass 
should be sung on the day classes resume. After the Mass there should be 
a public reading of the rules of the college, followed by the promotion of 
students. Regarding the distribution of awards, the vote of a majority of 
the judges shall be final. They should take into account not only the 
written work but also a knowledge of rules, though the former may 
sometimes be given more weight. 

The prizes should consist not only of books, but also, particularly in 
the lower classes, of pious articles of one kind or another and things use- 
ful for school, such as rosaries, beautifully colored images of the saints, 
water clocks, and inkstands. The subjoined rules are suggested: (1) 
Several prizes may be awarded to one pupil if he deserves them. (2) 
Newcomers who have received instruction elsewhere, should not be 
eligible for prizes until they have shown progress under our tutelage. 
(3) A boy who has won a prize and remains in the same class another 
year, may receive a second prize if his progress merits it. (4) Those re- 
ceiving prizes ought to have special seats where they can be seen by the 
audience. (s) In the class of Rhetoric, at least four prizes should be 
offered: two for Latin prose, one for Greek, one for poetry. (6) In the 
class of Humanities there should likewise be four prizes: two for potic 
composition, one for Greek, one for prose. (7) In the rest of the classes 
let there be three prizes.® 


The committee for the Lyons Province restricted its report to a 
brief description of how the prizes had hitherto been distributed 
in the French colleges. “It is the custom in many of our colleges 
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to hold the distribution of prizes in a theater. A poem is usually 
recited, and then a pupil, in the role of Justice or Calliope or some 
such personage, distributes the prizes and places a laurel or ivy 
crown on the heads of the victors. As each one is crowned, an 
epigram is recited in his honor. Finally, the victors are conducted 
to the church, where thanks are offered. This mode of procedure, 
it seems to us, ought to be retained. The prizes, however, could be 
given out at the reopening of classes if the program is not too 
crowded with other exercises.”** 

A few variations appear in the report of the Rhine Province. In 
summary it ran thus: The distribution of prizes takes place at the 
reopening of classes. If disputations are held, they usually precede 
the exercises of the Renovatio. À catalogue announcing the classes 
and outlining the curriculum is sent each year to prelates, magis- 
trates, professors in other institutions, parents, and friends of the 
students. The reopening of classes should, if possible, be scheduled 
for the same day in all the colleges of a Province. In the morning, 
let solemn Mass be sung; in the afternoon, let a speech or a dialogue 
open the program. The prizes should then be distributed with 
proper solemnity and ceremony. Specimens of the students’ work — 
prose compositions, epigrams, enigmas in Latin and Greck— 
should decorate the walls and gates of the college. On the day 
following these exercises it is customary for the students first to 
hear Mass and then pay their respects and return thanks to their 
former teachers before going to their new classes.?* 


VI. Replies to the Last of the Six Topics 


Since the fourth and fifth topics proposed for discussion do not 
directly concern the classes in Humanities, they may be dismissed 
here without comment. The last of the Six Points, however, is of 
present interest. In it the compilers of the 1586 Ratio asked for sets 
of rules for the whole college and for various faculties in the col- 
lege. The replies of several of the committees show that such rules 
had already been sent from Rome some years before. The com- 
mittee of the Rhine Province said there were eleven of them, three 
about the spiritual training of the boys, and the remainder about 
studies and discipline. No doubt the compilers of the Rario were 
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aware of the existence of these rules, but wished to know what the 
Provinces thought of them, or perhaps had the intention of revising 
and amplifying them. 

The suggestion made by the Province of France is of especial 
interest because it was afterwards carried out in the 1599 edition 
of the Ratio. The suggestion was that a set of serviceable rules 
could be taken almost bodily from the Constitutions, particularly 
from chapters 7, 13, 16, and 17 of the Fourth Part, in which Ignatius 
laid down certain prescriptions on studies, discipline, and spiritual 
duties.#* 

The Province of Upper Germany, however, submitted two sets 
of rules, captioned respectively “Common Rules in Regard to 
Conduct” and “Common Rules Pertaining to Studies.’ Of the 
former there were eleven, of the latter twenty-five. Since the re- 
visers at Rome took the advice of the Province of France and com- 
piled a set of fifteen rules based on the Constitutions, there is no 
need here of transcribing the lengthy list sent from Germany. 


Notes to Chapter XI 


? The original of these Six Topics is to be found in the MS. volume Do- 
cumenta de ratione studiorum, 1583-1613, folios 224-230, 252-259, 273-277. 
As given in the MS. reply of the Province of Austria, they read: “(1) Ponere 
pro singulis scholis Humanitatis paradigmata et exempla singulis scholis 
proportionata, de modo explicandi praecepta et auctores ex captu discipulorum. 
(2) De modo quotidianarum disputationum, parandi copiam verborum et 
rerum, repetendi studia finitis cursibus Philosophiae et Theologiae. (3) De 
Ceremonia et modo Renovationis Studiorum et distributionis praemiorum. 
(4) De ritu et modo promovendi ad Licentiam. (5) De insignibus Rectora- 
libus in Universitate, immatriculatione, officio Cancellarii, bidellorum, ministri 
iustitiae, gubernatore, carcere, mulctis, correctione, Iuramentis, etc. (6) Praes- 
cribere leges communes scholae et forte etiam particulares ex singulis faculta- 
tibus, de moribus praesertim.” 

?Pontanus, whose name originally was Spanmüller, was born at Bruck 
(hence the genesis of his Latinized name) in Bohemia in 1542. He did a 
brilliant course in the Jesuit college at Prague. At the first public distribution 
of prizes there in 1563, he took a first award and in the Rector's diary was 
set down as an “adolescens egregiae indolis” (Schmidl, Hist. Soc. lesu Pro- 
vinciae Bohemiae, Pars I, Lib. II, n. 177). He entered the Society of Jesus 
in 1563, began his teaching career in the College of Ingolstadt, and professed 
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the Humanities for twenty-seven years. He died at Augsburg in 1626. The 
work referred to in his manuscript report on the Six Topics is his Progym- 
nasmatum Latinitatis sive Dialogorum Libri IV, published in four volumes 
at Ingolstadt, 1588-1594. Aldo Manuzio published an edition of the first two 
volumes at Venice in 1590. The work was designed for use in the grammar 
classes and was so used for many years in the German Provinces (Pachtler, 
op. cit., IV, 21 sqq.) and also outside of Germany. In addition to this work, 
he wrote a Poeticarum Institutionum Libri III (Ingolstadt, 1594), a book of 
poetry, Floridorum Libri Octo (Augsburg, 1595), and edited the works of 
Virgil and Ovid (Sommervogel, Bibliothèque de la Compagnie de Jésus, Vol. 
VI, columns 1007 f.). 

3 It is often said that the vernacular languages were entirely and ruthlessly 
suppressed in the Jesuit schools. Such a statement is clearly contradicted by 
the Ratio itself. Consult, for instance, (a) rules 4, 6, 7, 9 of the Professor of 
the Lower Grammar Classes; (4) rules 4, 5, 6, 10 of the Professor of the 
Upper Grammar Class; (c) rules 5 and 6 of the Professor of Humanities 
(Ratio of 1590). 

*MS. Censure in Methodum Studiorum collecta a Patribus Congregatis in 
Provincia Lugdunensi, folio 397: “Humanitatis classis auditores graecas lec- 
tiones gracce repetere debent, quod facillime fet, si partes in prima gram- 
maticae didicerint.” 

5 Schmid, op. cir., Lib. II, n. 116. 

8 To give in these notes the original Latin text of the reports would require 
an excessive amount of space and would serve no very useful purpose. How- 
ever, reference to the folio pages will be noted, the titles of individual reports 
given and shorter excerpts transcribed. 

TMS. Observationes ex Provincia Superioris Germaniae, folios 224-230: 
“Circa Sex Capita sub finem voluminis de ratione studiorum adscripta.” 

8 The Rhetoric referred to is that of Father Cyprian Soarez (1524-1593). 
Its title was De Arte Rhetorica libri tres ex Aristotele, Cicerone et Quincti- 
liano Deprompti. First published in 1560, it was revised by Perpinian in 1565, 
and thereafter innumerable editions were printed (see Sommervogel, op. cit., 
Vol. VII, coll. 1331 #.). It was the text recommended, though not prescribed, 
for all the Jesuit colleges. An instance of the regard in which it was held 
may be taken from the fact that Arnauld, the Port-Royalist and opponent of 
the Jesuits, ordered its use in the schools of Port-Royal. His direction was: 
“En rhétorique, le matin, Soares et alternativement Aristote et Quintilien, en 
passant des uns aux autres, 1 heure” (Oeuvres completes, Tome XLI). 

9 That is, the Partitiones-Oratoriae, employing a catechetical method on the 
subject of Rhetoric. The questions were put to Cicero by his son. 

10 MS. Observationes ex Provincia Austriae, folios 273-281: “Responsio ad 
Sex Capita quae extra volumen de Ratione Studiorum ad Provinciam missa 
sunt.” : 

The “First Rule” here referred to is that of Alvarez, De Institutione 
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Grammatica, Lib. I, Ch. ix, the first, namely, of the Fourteen Rules of Con- 
cordance: “Substantivum nomen concordat cum adiectivo in genere, numero 
et casu.” 

MS. Rhenanorum Patrum ludicium, folios 255 ff.: “De Paradigmatibus.” 

MS. ludicium Congregationis Deputatorum in Prov. Franciae, folio 365": 
“Circa Sex Capita quae extra volumen de ratione studiorum missa fuerint.” 

MS. Rhenanorum Patrum Iudicium, folio 252: “De Disputationibus in 
Humanitate.” 

MS. Observationes ex Provincia Austria, folio 2760: “Quae disputa- 
tiones si restituendae erunt, is modus videtur idoneus futurus: ut examinando 
disputent, et ordine singuli singulos examinent; atque hoc de omnibus eius 
diei tam Latinis quam Graecis lectionibus.” 

MS. Observationes ex Prov. Superioris Germaniae, folio 226P. 

Irving Babbitt, Rousseau and Romanticism, p. 118, energetically presses 
this charge when he writes: “There is also a formalistic taint in the educa- 
tional system worked out by the Jesuits. . . . The Greek and especially 
the Latin classics are taught in such a way as to become literary playthings 
rather than the basis of a philosophy of life; a humanism is thus encouraged 
that is external and rhetorical rather than vital.” Now it seems safe to say that 
one who knew the Rario Studiorum and the Jesuit system at first hand would 
not readily make such a statement nor subscribe to it. But that Professor 
Babbitt's bias rather than his unacquaintance with Jesuit pedagogy dictated 
the charge, appears from what follows the above quotation: “And this 
humanism is combined with a religion that tends to stress submission to outer 
authority at the expense of inwardness and individuality.” Really, then, the 
Jesuit’s religion seems to be at fault more than his humanism. The implica- 
tion is that the repressive authority of the Catholic Church keeps him from 
building for himself and his pupils a philosophy of life based on the pagan 
classics. Yet he does not need the Catholic Church to tell him that no one can 
build a worth-while philosophy of life on the twilight perceptions and deca- 
dent morality of the pagan classics. The disgusting excesses of the Renaissance 
humanists who broke away from all Christian influences tell it plainly. It is 
this same animus against outer authority (the supernatural, God, religion) 
and the deification of man's self-sufficiency that threatens to nullify and 
reduce to sheer paganism or to an equally futile naturalism the recent human- 
istic movement in America of which Professor Babbitt was a leading 
proponent. 

MS. Rhenanorum Patrum ludicium, folios 252, 253. 

*? These recommendations are in Chapter VI of the humanistic treatise in 
the Ratio of 1586 (Pachtler, op. cir., Il, 170-176). 

MS. Observationes ex Provincia Austriæe, folio 277. 

MS. Observationes ex Prov. Superioris Germaniae, folios 226, 227. 

MS. Censura in Methodum Studiorum collecta a Patribus Congregatis in 
Provincia Lugdunensi, folio 397: “Praemia in quibusdam locis in theatro 
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post aliquod poema recitatum solent distribui a persona aliqua facta, lustitia, 
Calliope, aut alia, quae coronam ex Lauro aut hedera capiti imponat. Tum 
aliquis epigrammate victori gratulatur. Tandem omnes victores in templum 
coronati deducantur ubi pro gratiarum actione aliquid musice cantatur, Hic 
modus non videtur reïiciendus. Possunt vero distribui in ipsa renovatione 
studiorum, ubi graviores exercitationes non fiunt eo tempore.” 

“MS. Rhenanorum Patrum Iudicium, folio 253. 

MS, ludicium Congregationis Deputatorum in Prov. Franciae, folio 365: 
“Constitutiones part. 4, cap. 7 et cap. 13 ac cap. 16 et 17 multa praescribunt 
de scholasticis, ex quibus colligi possint Leges et Regulae scholasticorum ex- 
ternorum.” The Ratio of 1599 put this suggestion into effect in the “Regulae 
Externorum Auditorum Societatis” (Pachtler, op. cit., II, 458-460). 

# MS. Observationes ex Prov. Superioris Germanie, folios 229, 230. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE RATIO STUDIORUM OF 1591 


HE reports of the Provincial committees on the Ratio of 

1586 began to arrive in Rome toward the close of 1586. 
Three of the original compilers, Fathers Tucci, Azor, and Gon- 
zalez, had been retained at Rome to receive the reports and to 
initiate the task of preparing a new edition. As coworkers they 
had the principal professors of the Roman college; who at that 
time were Bellarmine, Suarez, Sardi (the Rector), Giustiniano, 
Parra, Pereira, Benci, Torsellini, and probably Fulvius Cardulo. 
The presence of the latter three, together with Tucci, gave better 
assurance than before of a representative opinion on the humanistic 
side. 

The task this revisory commission had to face was replete with 
delicate and complex problems. For it soon became evident that 
Aquaviva’s request for a frank and thoroughgoing criticism of the 
trial Ratio had been accepted by the Provinces at its face value. 
The reports, as a consequence, were not only detailed, but presented 
on not a few subjects the widest possible divergence of opinion. 
Indeed, there seemed to be complete agreement on only one point: 
approval of the project to formulate a definitive code of studies. 
Regarding the form and content of such a code, however, the points 
of view were as different as the differences in the national customs 
and traditions of the countries represented. In fact, concerning 
more than one matter, two Provinces of the same country took 
almost opposite stands. The reasons behind some of the opinions, 
of course, amounted to no more than individual preferences, which 
could readily be discounted. But on the other hand, some of the 
views expressed were backed by the authority of a whole nation; 
these could not be dismissed offhand as being of no great impor- 
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tance, for the opposite was sometimes true. Though the Jesuit 
colleges had by 1586 acquired a certain standing, many of them 
did not feel able to weather a storm of popular disapproval. Their 
curriculum and methods had in some instances already gone 
directly counter to accepted traditions. Now that there was ques- 
tion for the most part of subsidiary details — the curtailment of the 
dramatic performances and the exclusion of women from them, 
the choice of textbooks, disciplinary measures and things of a 
similar nature —the Germans, for example, felt that if some of 
these were fixed by the law of the Order, they would have grave 
diffiiculty in enforcing them. 


L The Work of Revision 


The foregoing considerations portray to some extent the com- 
plicated circumstances in which the revisory board found itself 
placed at the very outset of its task. To a less determined man 
than Aquaviva, the difhiculties in the way of success would have 
seemed insuperable. But he told the revisers to go ahead. He be- 
lieved that the duty of systematizing the Society's pedagogical 
practice was not to be shirked because of diffculties. It is impossible 
to ascértain the definite modus agendi of the board, for, unlike the 
compilers of the 1586 edition, it did not publish a summary of its 
deliberations. Nevertheless, it is possible to reconstruct a partial 
outline of its procedure from what is known of the reports sub- 
mitted by the Provincial censors. 

In the first place, the critiques had to be read, collated, and 
briefed. It is probable that a division of läbor was made by assign- 
ing to one group the critiques on theology and philosophy, and 
to another group those on the Humanities. Such a distribution of 
materials would have been possible because of the orderliness of 
the critiques, which were extremely faithful in following the exact 
chapter headings and even the pagination of the text of the 1586 
Ratio. Secondly, a number of points of agreement or disagree- 
ment would readily emerge from the critiques. For instance, two 
chief criticisms were undoubtedly directed against the discursive 
and ill-defined character of the first edition. Then there was sub- 
stantial accord on such questions as the early inception of Greek, 
the training and status of teachers of the Humanities, the principles 
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underlying the promotion of students and the system of emulation, 
the objectives of the Society's teaching and the types of class 
exercises. Such points of agreement would clarify the situation 
somewhat by narrowing down the discordant elements to a 
manageable number. Thirdly, the separate replies to the Six Points 
(recorded in the last chapter) had to be summarized and com- 
pared, and then formulated anew as a contribution to the revised 
edition on the side of methodology. Fourthly, decisions had to be 
reached on mooted questions. For this, consultations were un- 
doubtedly necessary; and the outcome, as will be seen, was a 
compromise. Lastly, the entire draft of the 1586 edition had to 
be rearranged and codified, that is, set forth in the form of rules 
for individual officials, subjects, and classes. 

Although there is no record to tell when the revisory board 
completed its work, the bulk of the critiques and the thorny prob- 
lems involved make it probable that it was 1591 before the last 
touches were put to it. At any rate, the new edition did not appear 
until that year. It bore the same title as the edition of 1586: Ratio 
atque Institutio Studiorum. Romae, in Collegio Societatis lesu. 
Anno Domini MDXCI. Cum facultate Superiorum* 


IL. The Form of the New Edition 


In shape and size, the Ratio of 1591 was identical with that of 
1586;* but whereas the latter had but 330 pages of text, the new 
edition numbered nearly 400 pages; that is, 332 pages of text, with 
an additional 56 pages of Appendices and 11 pages containing 
special rules and exceptions for various Provinces and nations. 
Nor does this aggregate include the recension of the much-disputed 
Delectus Opinionum in theological matters, which was not ready 
for circulation until some years later. The internal arrangement 
of the book was entirely different from that of its predecessor. For, 
instead of a series of discussions on the separate branches of knowl- 
edge, divided into chapters, the new edition unfolded a complete 
system of studies in a succession of rules for the Provincial, Rector, 
Prefect of Higher Studies, Prefect of Lower (Humanistic) Studies, 
the Professors of theology, philosophy, mathematics, Scripture, and 
of each of the five classes in the Humanities. Some idea of the 
bulk of the book may be gained from the fact that there were 96 
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rules for the Provincial, 60 for the Rector, 70 and 65 respectively 
for the two Prefects of Studies, 95, 83, and 60 for the professors of 
the three grammar classes, and 57 and 48 respectively for the 
professors of the classes of Humanities and Rhetoric. These sets of 
rules constituted the main text; but two further sections were 
added, the first comprising some general observations on the 
method of the prelection for the three upper classes in the 
Humanities, together with several carefully worked out illustra- 
tions of the prelection for the classes of Humanities and Rhetoric. 
The second section comprised special rules and exemptions for the 
Italian, French, German, and Spanish Provinces and for the ultra- 
montane and transalpine groups of colleges." 


IT. Purpose of the Ratio of 1591 


In a foreword to the new edition its purpose and authority are 
set forth in clear terms. It first states that the animadversions of 
the Provincial committees were given due consideration by the 
revisory commission, and then continues: “Hence it is incumbent 
on Rectors and Provincials to see that the whole of this system of 
studies, which abrogates all others not in conformity with its 
prescriptions, is diligently observed throughout the Order. But since 
new systems are wont to gain greater solidity from the tests of 
experience, this Rario Studiorum is now for the first time published 
and promulgated for the Society’s schools with the understanding 
that, if daily experience teaches that some of its prescriptions have 
unsatisfactory results, a note of these should be made by each of 
the Provinces. After a period of three years, let the sum of these 
notations be forwarded to the General, so that after ordering a re- 
consideration and recension of the whole work, it may at last be 
given definitive and permanent authority.” 

From this statement four pertinent facts emerge: first, that the 
Ratio of 1591 was binding on the whole Order; secondly, that 
nevertheless it was not considered final and unchangeable; thirdly, 
that therefore after a trial of three years in the Jesuit classrooms, 
further criticisms of it were to be sent to Rome; and lastly, that 
a third and final edition would then be prepared and. given official 
and lasting force. 

In respect of the first fact, it will be recalled that the 1586 plan 
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was not meant to be put into effect, but to be read and appraised 
by groups of the Society’s ablest scholars and teachers. In this sense, 
then, the foreword cited above calls the edition of 1597 the first 
publication of the Ratio— placuit nunc primum publicari, et in 
nostrarum scholarum usum adhiberi hanc studiorum rationem. 
That the binding force of the new edition was to be taken 
seriously is clear from a letter of Aquaviva to the Visitors appointed 
for all the Provinces after the Fifth General Congregation of 1594. 
In it he directed the Visitors diligently to investigate whether the 
Ratio was in force and in what manner it was being observed. 
To this end, he continued, the Visitors should not be satisfed 
with generalities, but ought to confer with superiors and consultors 
in the Provinces and colleges regarding the observance of each set 
of rules; namely, those for Provincials, Rectors, etc. If they dis- 
covered that some of the rules were not being reduced to practice, 
let them order their immediate observance.' 


IV. General Content of the New Edition 


The content of the 1591 Ratio may be characterized as embracing 
many of the specific recommendations of the 1586 plan, but also 
many modifications of and additions to those recommendations, 
together with much that was wholly new. It will be well to enlarge 
upon this characterization. 

First, as regards the complete concurrence of the two editions 
on certain points, the following instances may be noted: (1) The 
recommendation that Greek should be begun simultaneously with 
Latin in the class of rudiments was erected into a rule in the plan 
of 1591. (2) It also accepted the proposal made in the trial Ratio 
to adopt the Latin grammar of Alvarez as the official textbook for 
the grammar classes, with the option (also given in the 1586 plan) 
of using either the arrangement of Alvarez himself or the Roman- 
ized adaptation of Alvarez made by Torsellini® (3) It further 
utilized the greater part of two full chapters of the 1586 Ratio 
dealing with the rank, training, and duties of teachers of the 
Humanities." 

Secondly, with regard to alterations and additions, there was 
but one point of importance recommended by the plan of 1586 
which was completely rejected in the revised edition. The early 
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plan had strongly urged that the initial teaching experience of the 
young Jesuit should precede his course in philosophy; but the new 
edition took the opposite, and better, view that it should fo//ow 
the course of philosophy.” The point was important because it 
involved not merely one academic institution but several hundred, 
and it concerned the person— the teacher — who was a most vital 
factor in the success of the Jesuit system. Put the young Master into 
the classroom without first sending him through the three-year 
course of philosophy, and he would, generally speaking, be an im- 
mature, callow youth, often too boyish in appearance and manner 
successfully to manage a class of lively boys. Nor would he ordi- 
narily possess, as compensation for these external handicaps, even 
a sufficient maturity of mind and judgment. The philosophical 
triennium, on the other hand, would not only add three years to 
his age, but would round out his academic formation by giving 
him a rational philosophy of life. Thus the revisers of 1591, acting 
on a strong demand from the Provincial censors, wisely made 
philosophy a prerequisite to teaching. 

Other modifications of the 1586 Rario, less radical but equally 
pertinent in molding a more thorough scholastic system, may be 
given in summary form: (1) a much broadened concept of the 
principle and practice of emulation; (2) the appointment of sev- 
eral confessors, instead of one, for the boys; (3) a greater precision 
regarding the distribution of prizes, and provision for private 
awards within the classes; (4) the amplification and codification 
of the rules governing the examination for promotion; (5) the 
limitation of female roles in the dramatic performances to what 
was absolutely necessary; (6) a more detailed treatment of the 
whole group of class exercises, such as the repetitions, concertations, 
declamations, and prelections. 

Thirdly, not a few entirely new features were introduced. Again 
it will suffice for the present to give a bare enumeration. They 
were chiefly: (1) a complete set of rules for the distribution of 
prizes and for the literary contest preliminary to it;* (2) the 
introduction of literary academies, separate from the Sodality, into 
the lower classes of grammar;"* (3) rules governing. the office of 
Prefect of Studies; (4) a strong contribution on the side of method 
in teaching and conducting the various class exercises; (5) a fairly 
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clear enunciation of the grade and scope of each of the five classes 
in the Humanities; (6) a number of smaller points, especially 
in respect of discipline, spiritual training, and the daily routine 
of the classes. 

Such is a general outline of the content of the new edition of 
the Ratio. Two of the points enumerated, however, call for a more 
specific statement, to wit, the expanded system of emulation and 
the new sections on the method of the prelection. The former 
seems to have been a contribution of the revisory committee, the 
latter owes its origin to the discussions submitted by the Provinces, 
which were reported in detail in the foregoing chapter. 


V. Emulation in the Ratio of 1591 


Much criticism has been leveled at the Jesuit system of emulation, 
sometimes as if it were a thing bad in itself, It is useless, however, 
to make believe that it is nonexistent in modern systems of edu- 
cation; * and particularly, of course, it is the basis of all modern 
sports. If it is used to good advantage on the playing field, why 
should it not be equally advantageous in the classroom? A principle 
of educative action cannot be at once right on the campus and 
wrong in the schoolroom. The source of the criticism urged against 
emulation goes back to the Port-Royal school of thought. Viewing 
human nature as essentially corrupt, it opposed anything that 
tended to assert or emphasize it. Hence, competition was totally 
banned as being a natural tendency and therefore bad. Though 
based on different grounds, the antisocial naturalism of Rousseau 
and the absolutist moral doctrine of Kant also roundly condemned 
the acknowledgment of merit and the giving of awards for it. 

But competition is so strong a force in nature that even sup- 
porters of Port-Royal almost repented of the fundamental principle 
of their system. Pascal wrote in his Pensées that “the children of 
Port-Royal, who do not receive this stimulus of envy and glory, 
fall into carelessness.”"* And Compayré, who was notoriously anti- 
Jesuit in bias, was forced to admit the justice of Pascal’s statement, 
saying with a bad grace: “In this, but in this alone, the Jansenists 
are inferior to the Jesuits.”" Rollin, too, though Jansenist in out- 
look, spoke with favor of the spirit of emulation and embodied it 
in his system of studies." 
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From the very beginning, the Jesuits believed thoroughly in 
emulation, in merit and in rewards for merit. The classic exposi- 
tion of their views was given by Petavius in the early part of the 
seventeenth century in an inaugural address on “The Use of 
Emulation in Schools”* In treating of his subject, Petavius em- 
ployed the historico-psychological method that was especially his. 
He noted the prevalence of emulation in #afure; namely, the 
common characteristic of man to excel, to outdistance, from which 
springs the impulse to rivalry. This is evident in games and in 
play. But it is no less evident and natural in the region of knowl- 
edge, as is proved by the unanimous voice of tradition. Homer 
evoked the fruitful rivalry of his successors in poetry. Virgil 
derived his inspiration from the effort to equal, even to surpass, 
the great poet of the Grecks. And so, too, of the men who followed 
Virgil. The same thing is observable in the realm of eloquence, 
literature, history, scholastic theology, and the sciences. Nor are the 
values of competition to be limited to the initial years of education. 
True, for senior students emulation does not mean the noisy 
rivalry of small boys. But its fully developed form, sustained, keen, 
vigorous, well disciplined, controlled, is suited for mature learners. 
The boyish type is valuable for its promise, as growth in spring is 
for maturity in summer. But the nature of emulation is the same 
at all times. Honorable rivalry, devoid of ill will, becomes even 
graver years, and is essential for the development of ability and 
of learning. 

The spirit of this emulation was never absent from Jesuit pro- 
grams of education. Father Coudret’s early description of actual 
school practice at Messina in 1548-1551 spoke of one part of the 
class being pitted against the other, and sometimes the majority 
of the pupils against one or two. Nor was this done on a rare 
occasion, but daily, during the half-hour repetition at the end of 
the morning session, and weekly, during the Saturday afternoon 
concertations." Gradually-the use of emulation became centered in 
the device known as the decwriae. For this distribution of the class 
into groups of ten, each with a captain, and the aggregate with a 
captain-in-chief, readily lent itself to the fostering of rivalry. The 
cardinal point of the arrangement was that the captain had to earn 
his honor by superior scholastic attainment, and of course the 
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captain-in-chief held office by virtue of gaining the highest 
scholastic grades. Nevertheless, the system was simple and un- 
developed in the early years. Ledesma added some details to it; 
the Rario of 1586 further elaborated it; but it remained for the 
edition of 1591 to cast it into a definite and comprehensive system. 

Its exposition is first given in rules 36 to 48 of the professor of 
the Third Class of Grammar, and is repeated practically verbatim 
in the rules for the teachers of the other two grammar classes. 
Moreover, the same rules, but with notable omissions and additions, 
are set down for the professors of the classes of Humanities and 
Rhetoric. The final edition of the Rario did well to eliminate these 
unnecessary repetitions; but at the same time, in reducing and 
scattering the many interesting details of the original exposition, 
it destroyed much of its unity and effectiveness. The Jesuit schools 
of that day, of course, could always go back to the 1591 document, 
of which they had copies; and it is evident that they did go back 
to it.” But since succeeding generations have not had easy access 
to the Rario of 15971, the modern reader may like to have set forth 
its complete description of the system of emulation. First, the rules 
common to all the classes will be given, and then those special to 
the classes of Humanities and Rhetoric. In the Rario the rules were 
invariably grouped under the heading of “Incitements to Study” 
— Incitamenta Studiorum. 


A. Common Rules Governing Emulation 


1. Let the Master use every means in his power to arouse and 
foster in his pupils diligence in the study of letters.’ In particular 
let him use these two: the hope of honor and praise, and the fear 
of shame and punishment. But as in other matters, so in this, let 
no unusual practice be introduced without consulting the Prefect 
of Studies. 

2. Let him divide his pupils into groups of ten, called decuriae. 
Of these, three or four (or fewer, if the class is small) should be 
formed on the basis of superior knowledge and diligence; the 
members will retain their places or forfeit them to members of the 
lower decuriae according to the standard they maintain in the 
daily recitations and repetitions. 

3. In the literary contests, as honors and privileges are awarded 
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to the victors, so too demerit marks ought to be given to those who 
are negligent, especially to those who seek exemptions from writ- 
ing verse, from studying Greek and from other common exercises of 
the class. Such exemptions, however, are never to be granted by the 
Master, and by the Prefect of Studies only for exceptional reasons. 

4. Each group of ten will have a captain chosen for his probity 
and scholastic ability. The duty of the captains will be to hear the 
recitations of their individual groups (they themselves reciting 
either to the captain-in-chief or to the Master), to keep order, hear 
memory lessons and keep an account of those who have recited 
well or poorly or not at all, and of those who were absent. Further- 
more, they will collect the written work, again taking note of those 
who failed to hand it in, or who presented an incomplete or 
blotched copy. 

5. As a spur to mutual rivalry, let the boys compete for the 
leadership of the class. For this purpose, let the class be divided 
into two equal camps” each with its Praetor, Tribune, Senators, 
and Chief Magistrate (who may be called Imperator, Consul or 
Dictator). The two Chief Magistrates will arrange their followers 
into groups of ten, over one of which they themselves will preside. 

6. The method of choosing the superior officers will be by means 
of a monthly contest in composition. The pupil turning in the 
best paper will be declared Imperator, the next best Practor, the 
third best Tribune, and then six Senators. If for a grave reason one 
of the Principal officers is deposed, another competition will be 
staged to choose his successor. But when such competitions take 
place, the daily written assignment should not be omitted. 

7. Further to intensify emulation, let each pupil have a rival or 
opponent (amulus). The rivals will correct one anothers mistakes 
in récitation and at stated times engage in a duel at one of the 
repetitions or concertations. If one errs in recitation and his rival 
does not correct him, the latter will be considered equally guilty 
of the blunder. Let individual members of the lower decwriae 
occasionally challenge members of the higher decurie, and if they 
emerge victorious, let them displace their vanquished rivals. 

8. It will be well, too, if nothing prevents it, to appoint inter- 
class opponents and have them engage in a contest, with this rule 
of procedure, that higher officers of one class shall be allowed to 
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come to the aid of a classmate who is being worsted by his rival 
of another class. At the close of the contest, the class gaining the 
highest number of points shall be declared victor, and in token 
of its triumph shall publicly be awarded some sort of sign of 
honor, which will remain in its possession as long as it maintains 
its supremacy. 

9. Another means of fostering alacrity and diligence in study 
is to introduce competitions between a lower class and the one 
immediately above it. These competitions should take place twice 
a month and last for half an hour. However, not all the members 
of the lower class should go up to the higher class for the contest, 
but only the better students, if such a selection can be made with- 
out causing jealousy and ill feeling. Those who do not go up 
should be kept occupied by the decurions. The Prefect of studies 
and the two Masters should be present at the contest and should 
engage modestly in a dispute among themselves. 

10. The subject matter of the contest should include only topics 
common to both classes. The method of conducting the contest 
should not be dialectic, but something like the following: 


Give the mood and tense or past participle of this verb (Latin or 
Greek). 

Decline this noun. 

Give the etymology of this word. 

Is this sentence correct Latin? 

Express this idea in a Latin sentence. 

Explain this rule of grammar, or that phrase of Cicero. 

What is the genuine force of this word, and how many mean- 
ings has it? 

Give two or three Latin phrases to express this idea. 


B. Special Rules for Humanities and Rhetoric 


1. In the classes of Humanities and Rhetoric the questions pro- 
posed in the interclass competitions should be of this sort: 


Explain this passage from Virgil, or Cicero, or another author. 

Express this idea in two or three Ciceronian phrases. 

What are the rules for writing letters of congratulation, sympathy, or 
exhortation ? 

Give the precepts governing the writing of odes, or elegies, or epigrams. 
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Does this passage of Horace need emendation, and if so how should it 
be emended? 

Explain this or that figure of speech. 

Interpret this hieroglyph, Pythagorean symbol, apothegm, adage, 
emblem, or enigma of this or that ancient writer. 

What historical foundation is there for the story of Daedalus, Deuca- 
lion, or the Golden Fleece, etc.? 

Were the kings justly expelled from Rome? 

Which was the greater leader, Hannibal or Scipio? 

Name the different types of speeches. What is the exordium? the in- 
sinuatio? what means did this or that orator use to arouse the feelings 
of his hearers? 


These and similar questions may be asked, keeping in mind, 
however, that they should be drawn from matters either explained 
in class or assigned for private investigation. 

2. An interclass competition could also be arranged on this 
basis: each Master would choose two or more of his pupils as 
representatives of the class and assign them a number of topics 
agreed on by the two Masters. After giving the pupils suffcient 
time for preparation, let the contest be held before an assembly 
of the two classes. This would both lend variety to the competitions 
and insure greater readiness and brilliance in the clash of the 
rival sides. 

3. The program for such contests ought to be varied. For in- 
stance, sometimes let a number of topics be proposed for discussion. 
The following may be suggested: (4) The explanation of some 
rather difficult passage from Cicero, or Virgil, or Horace; (b) a 
discussion of the commentaries of Servius, Paedianus, and Acro on 
some passage, possibly rejecting the one and the other, and sub- 
stituting a better interpretation; (c) a complete recapitulation of 
one of Cicero’s speeches in order to show that it illustrates perfectly 
the precepts and norms of art; (4) a demonstration that Virgil was 
wise in commencing his narrative of the Aeneid with the voyage 
of Aeneas rather than with the destruction of Troy; (e) an illus- 
tration from Virgil's Aeneid and Seneca’s Troades of the perfect 
handling of an epic and a tragic theme.“ 

4. Moreover, on a Saturday of each month, the professors of the 
two upper classes should call upon any one of their students to 
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mount the rostrum and for half an hour give a more than ordi- 
narily elaborate explanation of a passage from the author being 
read in class. This should be done also on one or more occasions 
during the year before an invited public audience. 

5. In like manner, declamations are wont to foster the spirit of 
emulation. Hence, once a month all the students of the upper 
classes should convene in some hall or in the theater to listen to 
the declamation of a student of Rhetoric or to a declamatory contest 
between two or more students. Let a judge render a decision. Care 
should be had to choose topics open to debate, but which at the 
same time may exert an elevating influence on the listeners. 

6. The speeches delivered on such occasions must be the work 
of the student himself. However, if they are to be delivered in 
public, they must be carefully revised by the teacher, but in such 
a manner that the composition may truly be called the production 
of the student. 

7. The public program should include now a single speech in 
Latin, now a Latin speech together with some poetry, again a Greek 
oration with Latin verses, or a Latin speech with Greek verses. 

8. Every second month the professor should select a group of 
the best verse written by the students during two months and have 
them read in public. Let him exclude worldly and purely profane 
themes, yet see that there is a varied selection of types. 


VI. The Ratio of 1591 on the Prelection 


It is evident from the above rules that the spirit of emulation 
thoroughly permeated the whole system of studies. Yet it would 
be erroneous to conclude that competitions of one sort or another 
made up the day’s program in a Jesuit college. For, though the 
competitions were potent stimuli to interest, attention, studious 
effort, and high scholastic attainment, and though they provided 
excellent practical exercises in repetition, in Latin speech and in 
self-possession and address, nevertheless they presupposed other 
and more basic exercises, especially that of the prelection. In fact, 
the prelection was of capital importance in the Jesuit system. For, 
in it the teacher not only showed his pupils by example how to 
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interpret this or that rule or passage from an author, but he 
gradually inculcated correct habits and methods of study, and by 
skillful suggestion and allusion led them to make further investiga- 
tion of particular subjects so as to form an independent judgment. 
The prelection, however, was never a lecture by the teacher. Pupil 
activity was essential to its success. Thus the master often would 
pause in his explanation to question one or several members of the 
class about some point he was explaining; and of course the pupil 
was expected to think out his own illustrations of rule after the 
teacher had given some samples. Morcover, the explanation of the 
text was but the preparation for the pupils personal acquisition 
of vocabulary, idiomatic phrasing, style and subject matter. The 
text, not dictionaries and phrase books, was the living source from 
which these things were taken. And the text, clarified by the teacher 
and closely studied by the pupil, was the model for compositions, 
which had to be written at least once, frequently twice, a day. 

In giving very special attention to the prelection in the 1591 
Ratio, the revisory board made abundant use of the models and 
samples submitted by the various Provinces of the Order. It first 
laid down clear and pointed directions in the rules for each teacher 
of the five classes, and then subjoined directions and model pre- 
lections for the class of Rhetoric, and some observations common 
to the upper grammar class and to Humanities. Something should 
be said about each of these two sets of directions. 

First, as regards the directions for each class. It is to be noted 
that in the lower classes only a few lines of text were explained 
in each prelection; and the method was simplicity itself. Take a 
rule of grammar. The rule was enunciated by the teacher, read by 
one of the pupils, the words explained by the teacher in the ver- 
nacular, then illustrated, repeated, dictated in epitome, and finally 
the whole explanation, together with further illustrations, was given 
back by one or more of the pupils. The same method applied to 
the reading of an author; for the pupils were feeling their way, 
learning to take their first steps in reading, understanding, and 
speaking Latin. This is obvious from the elementary nature of the 
progressive steps of the prelection, and from the permitted use of 
the vernacular. But by the time the upper class of grammar was 
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reached, the prelection changed. It was given almost entirely in 
Latin, and from it was eliminated anything like a word-for-word 
translation of the text. 

This latter point is worth insisting on as an answer to a common 
criticism of the prelection and because it rectifies certain erroneous 
notions expressed in the Provincial reports transcribed in the pre- 
ceding chapter. The Appendix to the rules for the professor of 
upper grammar puts the matter beyond misunderstanding. 


The teacher, it says, must rigorously avoid attempting to render one 
Latin word by another, or one Latin phrase by another. For example, 
he should never proceed in this wise: Arma virumque cano, etc., namely, 
I sing, that is, I chant; “arms,” that is, war; virumque, that is, que used 
for et; virum, that is, an illustrious personage, etc. The same may be said 
in regard to reading Cicero and other authors. For, such a method is 
suited rather to an unskilled pedagogue than to an experienced and com- 
petent teacher, and merits the opprobrium heaped upon it by men of 
authority. In reality, when the teacher strings together a series of Latin 
equivalents to express the idea contained in a passage from Cicero, whose 
words are exact and elegant, he only succeeds in accustoming his pupils 
to a less proper use of words than Cicero's. For it rarely happens that so- 
called synonyms are really synonymous with the words of the original 
text. More often they are less accurate or less elegant or obscure, and 
besides, they demand useless labor on the part of the teacher. Hence, it 
is one thing to explain the text, another merely to vary the words and 
phrases.?° 


What, then, is the correct method of the prelection as applied to 
the three upper classes? The Appendix answers that not every- 
thing in the Latin prelection is to be explained in Latin; that is, 
some things need no explanation at all, and others an explanation 
indeed, but not word for word, except on a rare occasion when 
the meaning of the author is extremely involved. The order of the 
prelection should be as follows: 


1. Give the argument or theme of the whole work. 

2. Show the connection between one assignment and another, some- 
times between one passage and another. 

3. Explain some of the more difficult sentences of a passage; not many, 
nor verbatim, using rather the author's own words, but ordering them 
in a simpler fashion. 
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4. Occasionally resolve a complicated sentence into parts, and comment 
on a word here and there whose meaning may be doubtful. If such a 
word can be explained with fair exactness by using another Latin word, 
well and good; if not, then use the vernacular. 

5. Comment briefly on certain points of syntax or propriety of word 
and phrase, on figures of speech and the structural qualities of the work. 

6. Occasionally cite similar turns of expression from other reputable 
authors. This should be done only rarely in the grammar classes, and not 
often in any prelection. 

7. In the prelection of a poetic work, obscurities should be clarified by 
giving a prose rendition, not of individual words, but of one or more 
verses. 

8. In the upper class of grammar the teacher may now and again 
employ the vernacular if he feels that it will make the meaning of some 
Latin word or phrase clearer. But he is not to dictate such vernacular 
renderings to the students, nor allow them in the repetition. 

9. Finally, the teacher should accommodate his explanation to the 
grade and progress of the class, omitting details that are no longer neces- 
sary to help the students understand the text.*° 


Besides this Appendix of general rules for the prelection, there 
is a second and longer Appendix which gives, first, some intro- 
ductory remarks and two complete specimen prelections for Cicero’s 
Pro P. Sestio, then a model for a historical prelection. 

Some of the introductory observations are extremely pertinent. 
The first, dealing with the prologue usually given by the teacher 
upon beginning a new author in class, seems to have been pointed 
at a prevalent abuse. 


The prolegomenon ought not to be lengthened out through several 
days, but completed in one class period. Hence, chronologies, disquisi- 
tions and other pretentious and drawn out summaries should be avoided. 
Nor should the teacher at this time enter into the minute divisions and 
sub-divisions of the oration. For, though a teacher given to such pompous 
display may win the plaudits of the ignorant, he will call down upon 
himself the ridicule of the learned. The same caution is to be taken in 
regard to the prelection itself. When a passage is clear, do not try to 
throw fresh light on it; if it is obscure or involved, explain it simply, 
without attempting to expand it in a tedious and wordy paraphrase.?" 
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Another observation that merits a record here has to do with 
erudition. This is a point frequently misunderstood by critics of 
the Jesuit system. Yet in the light of Renaissance aims in educa- 
tion, of which the self-sufficient critic often displays almost com- 
plete ignorance, it is quite clear and intelligible. Erudition as under- 
stood nowadays was no part of the Renaissance aim. The Latin and 
Greck authors were not read to afford scope for excursions into 
the bypaths of history, fable, the evolution of literature, compara- 
tive philology, and the like. Their reading was focused on the art 
of literature, on the cultivation of style in writing and speaking. 
This is expressed concisely in the well-known phrase, “Composi- 
tion based on the model is the soul of the literature lesson” — 
imitatio est anima praelectionis. Thus, though the teacher was told 
to bring in necessary allusions to history and fable, to Greek and 
Roman antiquity, to men and manners and morals, he was expected 
to do this briefly, with a view to clarifying the authors meaning 
rather than to exhausting an extraneous topic. The Appendix in 
question gives excellent advice in the matter. 


Let the teacher abstain from digressions and disquisitions about Roman 
antiquity and other points of erudition, using such things only in so far 
as they elucidate the text being read in class. He will in general indicate 
the sources to which the students may go for a fuller investigation and 
deeper knowledge, if they wish. He should let it be known that he passes 
over such points, not through ignorance of them, but because they are 
alien to his purpose.” 


The model prelections are excellently worked out in the spirit 
of these remarks. In beginning the Pro Sestio of Cicero, the model 
indicates that a summary of the subject matter in the speech may 
be found in Plutarch, in Dio Cassius, and in Cicero’s own letters 
ad ©. Fratrem. This summary is then compressed into a short 
paragraph, and is followed by brief considerations of the point at 
law, the type of the speech, its structure, and the exordium. These 
points are set forth by way of a prolegomenon. The prelection 
proper begins with the opening sentence of the speech. It will not 
be necessary to follow each step of the process, but the general 
method may be understood from a few typical comments. 
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1. As to the propriety of expressions: Cicero states in his opening sen- 
tence, Si quis antea, ludices, mirabatur quid esset quod, etc. The model 
remarks the elegance of the construction “quid esset quod” following 
miror and illustrates it by two further examples from Cicero. 

2. As to erudition, there are several instances, but each briefly indicated. 
Thus, Cicero draws attention to the host of eminent men who have given 
their energies to the welfare of the Empire. The model prelection cites 
confirmatory evidence from Quintus Curtius and remarks that Euripides 
brilliantly epitomizes the same idea in three lines of his Hecuba. 
Similarly, Horace and Pindar are briefly quoted in another connection, 
and Livy and Nazianzen are drawn upon to corroborate Cicero’s refer- 
ence to the safety of republics in relation to the common good. 

3. As to the use of words: Cicero, in speaking of the power of the 
Roman state, employed the word opibus; upon which the model prelec- 
tion compares this use with potentia and notes Cicero’s use of both inter- 
changeably. 

4. Às to manners and morals. One of the recommendations laid down 
for the Jesuit teacher was to take occasion from the text for introducing 
comments of an elevating and religious character. These were not to be 
obtrusively and clumsily brought in, but naturally and, as all points of 
erudition, briefly. The model in question affords a perfect example of 
the recommendation. Apropos of Cicero’s allusion to the men who had 
sacrificed themselves for Rome’s greatness, the model reminds the pupils 
of Horace's Dulce et decorum, and then remarks that the sacrifice of 
one’s life for one’s religion is an even nobler thing. Hence, the signal 
honor paid to the hosts of Christian martyrs 


VIL. Special Rules for Individual Provinces 


The last and the most peculiar feature of the content of the 1591 
Ratio was the inclusion of special rules for the Italian, French, 
German and Spanish Provinces, and for the ultramontane and 
transalpine (ie. the southern and northern) groups of colleges. 
Their object was undoubtedly to take cognizance of irreconcilable 
national traditions. In other words, they represented a compromise, 
but along reasonable and enlightened lines, and for the most part 
concerning matters that in no way affected the substance of the 
Ratio. To cite a few instances. The Rario of 1586 had recommended 
that no one be allowed to take the academic examination for the 
degree of master or doctor before completing respectively the three- 
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year course in philosophy and the four-year course in theology. 
The German Provinces said that this would be difficult to follow 
in Germany, since custom decreed that the candidate should take 
two examinations for degrees, one after two years and the second 
at the end of the course. The Rario of 1591 made the recommenda- 
tion of 1586 a rule, but in a special clause dispensed the Germans 
from its observance.” Most of the other dispensations had to do 
with the higher faculties of theology and philosophy, especially in 
regard to dealing with the proponents of the Protestant Revolt. 
But three points of some moment referred to the Humanities. 
First, permission was granted to the French Provinces to use Des- 
pauterius’ Latin grammar in place of that of Alvarez.‘’ Secondly, 
the northern parts of the German territory were accorded the 
privilege of accepting for the colleges boys who were very young 
even though they could not read or write. The reason was to give 
them the opportunity of receiving a religious training from their 
carliest years.* A further concession was made in favor of the 
Germans. The rule proscribing the attendance of women: at the 
dramatic performances in the colleges could, if custom demanded 
it and the superior saw fit, be abrogated.‘* 


VIT. The Ratio of 1591 becomes Operative in the Colleges 


So much for the contents of the revised edition of the Rario. 
However, it did not merely present a program for admiration or 
criticism. As already stated, its prescriptions were immediately 
binding on the colleges throughout the Society. This did not mean 
that the edition was definitive, but rather that it was to be given a 
thorough trial before criticisms of it were sent to Rome. There is 
abundant evidence to show that the command was understood in 
this sense by the Provinces. Thus, the annalist of the Portuguese 
Province, Father Franco, records in his notes for 1592 that “the 
Ratio Studiorum, recently printed for the purpose of giving uni- 
formity to our teaching methods, has now become operative in 
this Province.“ A similar statement came from far-off Mexico; 
and the writer added that the new Ratio was being found most 
helpful for the government of the schools" But even before the 
publication of the new edition, Father Maggio, in his official visita- 
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tion of the Province of France in July of 1587, ordered that Greek 
should be commenced with Latin in the class of rudiments.” In 
the majority of the Provinces, however, the rules of 1591 Were not 
anticipated. Thus, the Annual Letters for 1592 record that in the 
Roman College Greek was introduced into the class of rudiments 
that year,” and the catalogues of the German Provinces for 1593- 
45 list the Latin grammar of Alvarez as the prescribed text and 
place Greek in the schedule of the lowest grammar class.“ These 
are sufficient indications that Father Aquaviva’s orders were being 
carried out. 


IX. Criticisms of the 1591 Ratio 


The colleges continued to test the new Ratio through the three 
years set by Aquaviva. At the end of that time the Provinces began 
to send their critiques to Rome. One was sent from the four Ger- 
man Provinces in the early part of 1594, and another, summariz- 
ing the diffculties and criticisms of the combined Spanish Prov- 
inces, was carried to Rome by the representatives of Spain at the 
Fifth General Congregation of the Order“ The rest of the Prov- 
inces followed suit, but more leisurely. The report from Castile 
was dated 1596, and a second critique arrived from Germany in 
the middle of 1598. Many of these documents are in the MS. 
volume Documenta de Ratione Studiorum, 1583-1613, described in 
Chapter X. Much shorter than the critiques of 1586, their content 
may be divided into two parts, one dealing with general features 
of the 1591 Rafio, the other with the application of particular rules 
to individual localities. 

The general criticisms were principally two. First, that the 1597 
edition was altogether too bulky and detailed; secondly, and partly 
explanatory of the first, that there were numerous and useless 
repetitions. Thus, the four German Provinces petitioned that the 
book should be compressed," and the spokesmen for Castile said 
that it was neither possible nor practicable for the whole Order to 
conform to a system governed by such minutiae.“ Now, it is true 
that the Rario of 1591 was well stocked with rules. Exclusive of the 
Appendices and special norms for individual Provinces, the main 
text embraced 837 rules, a number of which were repeated as many 
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as three, four, and even five times. For instance, the rule about 
dramatic performances was first given in the rules for the Pro- 
vincial, then reprodüced in identical form in those for the Rector 
and Prefect of Studies. The same is true of the rules concerning 
the office and duties of the teachers, the use and division of Alvarez’ 
grammar, the distribution of prizes, etc. The system of emulation, 
as was noted above, was set forth in detail five times. Yet it seems 
certain that this constant repetition was conscious and done for a 
purpose. It would seem that the compilers did not expect each 
superior and each teacher to read the whole book; consequently, 
they reproduced from the Provincial's and Rector’s rules whatever 
concerned the Prefect of Studies, and from the rules of these three 
officials whatever concerned the teachers. Viewed in this light, the 
criticisms of the Provinces lose much of their point. Be this as it 
may, the final edition of the Rario acceded to their demand for an 
abbreviated arrangement of rules. 

The particular criticisms were mostly taken up with the prac- 
ticality of certain exercises prescribed by the Ratio. As in the cri- 
tiques of 1586, here again the local and national point of view was 
a large factor. Matters highly thought of by one Province received 
severe censure from another. Why? Because the mentality of the 
southerner differed much from that of the northerner; or again, 
some of the rules were deemed incompatible with the statutes of 
near-by universities not under Jesuit direction, and thus they were 
liable to arouse criticism and conflict. However, if one regards the 
substance of the Ratio rather than minor details, there was suffcient 
agreement among the Provinces to warrant the preparation of a 
definitive edition. Meanwbhile the critiques were of no small help 
in directing this final stage of a long process. So, while it will not 
be necessary to examine all of these critiques, a few may be cited 
as specimens. 


À. Criticisms from the Four German Provinces 


The report of the four German Provinces, drawn up in 1594, is given 
by Pachtler together with the replies received from Rome“ It opened 
with two general requests: first, that the 1591 edition be reduced in size 
and its style revised; secondly, that the new edition should contain 
common rules for secular students attending Jesuit colleges. Both of these 
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requests were attended to. The report then took up the various sets of 
rules, those for the Provincial, Rector, etc., noting whatever seemed ob- 
jectionable or impracticable for the German colleges. The more salient 
of these may be stated as found in the document. 

1. The 6oth rule of the Rector stated that Academies were to be formed 
within the Sodality. The Germans asked to be allowed to admit into the 
Academies even those who were not members of the Sodality. Rome 
replied that the matter could be left in the hands of the Provincial. 

2. Rule 21 of the Prefect of Lower Studies prescribed that pupils were 
not to be admitted to the colleges unless accompanied by their parents or 
guardians, or unless they had been recommended by trustworthy persons. 
The Germans said that, since many of their pupils came from distant 
parts, the rule could not be observed in their regard, as it would be 
unfair to reject them merely because they were not accompanied by 
parents or guardians.“* Rome replied that in the new edition the matter 
would be left to the Rector to decide. 

3. Rule 35 of the Prefect of Studies forbade the expenditure of money 
for prizes. The Germans said that though the custom of distributing 
prizes had been introduced into Germany, yet there were not always 
patrons to donate them. In case of necessity, could not the college stand 
the expense? Rome’s answer was in the negative. Such a practice would 
be against the Society’s concept of poverty. But it was to be hoped that 
patrons would not be lacking. 

4. The Germans also asked that in the contest held as a preliminary to 
the distribution of prizes, not only the compositions should form the 
basis of judgment, but also the diligence shown by the pupils in the 
daily recitations and concertations. Rome replied again in the negative. 
The rule was to be observed as it stood; diligence outside the contest 
itself was quite another matter. 

5. Interclass competitions, according to the Ratio, were to be held 
twice a month. The Germans found them a nuisance and so asked that 
they be struck off the list of prescribed exercises or at least reduced to a 
minimum. Rome conceded the point. In the final Ratio these competi- 
tions would be made less frequent; for the present, let the German 
schools hold them three or four times a year. 


B. Critique of the Spanish Provinces 


Three documents were submitted by the Spanish Provinces, one a 
general memorial representing the four Provinces, the second and third 
presenting criticisms from the Provinces of Castile and Andalusia.* 
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The general memorial gave greatest attention to theological and philo- 
sophical matters, criticizing especially the prevalent practice of turning 
the class into a period of dictation. This same deplorable practice, it 
said, had penetrated into the classes of the Humanities and was largely 
responsible for the distaste shown by many of the students for the 
classical studies.“” 

In its individual report of 1596, the Province of Castile drew notice 
to the following items: (1) Since the Spanish colleges could not afford 
to dissociate themselves from the great universities such as Alcala and 
Salamanca, it seemed necessary to conform in some things to their 
statutes and customs. (2) Attention should be directed again“ to the 
grave consequences attendant upon sending the young Jesuit into the 
classroom for three years between his courses in philosophy and theology. 
For during his years of teaching he will have forgotten his philosophy, 
blunted his mental powers and lost the ability to interest himself in the 
problems of speculation! Hence, no one should be put to teach until he 
has completed his entire course of studies, including theology.# 

The critique from the Province of Andalusia emphasized the difficulty 
its colleges found in conforming to the curriculum outlined in the Rario 
of 1591. It went almost completely counter to present arrangements of 
the classes and it would thus require some time before the new order 
could be adopted in its entirety.#* 


C. Second Critique from Germany, 1598 


Not satisfed with the way the Ratio was working out in its colleges, a 
commission of nine fathers from the Province of Upper Germany was 
summoned by the Provincial to meet at Dillingen in May of 1598. The 
report sent to Rome by this commission is in the MS. volume Documenta 
de Ratione Studiorum. X consists of six folio pages of difficulties.5” Some 
of them have a reply written in the margin, no doubt by someone in 
authority at Rome. A few of the difficulties may be enumerated. 

1. “The interclass competitions must be abolished. This is the weighty 
and unanimous opinion of the commission. For, in such competitions, 
prizes must be offered to the victors. Now, what sort of a prize could be 
offered to a higher class for triumphing over a lower? What glory would 
there be in such a victory? Yet, if a higher class should meet defeat at 
the hands of a lower class, it would become the laughing-stock of the 
school. Thus, the higher class would have nothing to gain by victory and 
everything to lose by defeat. The disproportion is patent“ To this 
carnest argument, someone in Rome wrote a marginal reply to this effect: 
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“Since these contests are expressly prescribed in the Constitutions, and 
are used elsewhere with success, the diffculties alleged must be dimin- 
ished; meanwhile the competitions are not to be held less frequently 
than before.”°? 

2. Another point was a proposal to limit the more pretentious staging 
of plays to once in three years. At the yearly distribution of prizes let 
there be a dialogue or short drama; then every third year a comedy or 
tragedy performed with a certain magnificence and display." The Roman 
scribe wrote no marginal comment on this proposal, but the Rario of 
1599 did not heed it. : 

3. Finally, the German commission presented some very interesting 
statistics with regard to the examination in composition prior to the 
yearly promotion of students. The Ratio of 1591 ruled that the number 
of compositions should be two in prose, two in poetry and two in Greek. 
But, said the Dillingen commission, since it often happens that there are 
two hundred or more students in the classes of Humanities and Rhet- 
oric, the examiners would have 1,200 compositions to pass judgment on 
from those two classes. And the number is tremendously larger in the 
lower classes. The same difficulty applies to the competition in written 
work prior to the distribution of prizes, and it would be augmented in 
those colleges which have only a few teachers available to serve as 
judges.* An almost identical argument on the same question was pre- 
sented by the Province of the Rhine.‘ Again the Roman scribe withheld 
comment; so the answer must be sought in the Ratio of 1599. It solved 
the dilemma in this wise. Rule 14 of the Prefect of Lower Studies stated 
that the examination for promotion should consist of one prose paper 
in all the classes, but for the first grammar class and Humanities a second 
paper, a verse composition, should be added and, if it ssemed good, also 
a Greek paper. There should be an interval of some days between the 
writing of the several papers“ There were to be three judges, but 
nothing need prevent the appointment of a new set of judges for the 
second paper, and a third set for the third paper.” 


X. Conclusion 


In summing up the various interesting and valuable aspects of 
the second edition of the Rario, three stand out conspicuously. The 
first is that this edition was a distinct improvement on the 1586 
draft, not only because it codified the rules into a system, but be- 
cause it made substantial and important contributions to that sys- 
tem. The second is that by being given an actual test in the schools, 
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the way was prepared for a more thorough and competent evalua- 
tion of it. And finally, the criticisms submitted by the Provinces 
were of a very practical nature. The fact, too, that they were not 
nearly as extensive or destructive as those of 1586 pointed out to 
superiors of the Order that a definitive edition of the Rario could at 
long last be achieved. 


Notes to Chapter XII 


? Ratio of 1591, Lectori S.: “Quae in Provinciis observata, atque animad- 
versa fuerunt, ea praecipui Doctores Collegii Romani cum Deputatorum pat- 
rum tribus, qui in hunc usum in urbe retenti fuerant, sedulo recognovere.” 
The names of the three original deputies who were retained at Rome are 
given in the Acra of the Ratio of 1586 (Pachtler, op. cir., II, 30). 

? Benci, Torsellini, and Cardulo were noted humanist scholars. The first, 
after being a pupil of Marcantonio Muretus, studied under Perpinian at the 
Roman College. He was a poet, an orator, author of several dialogues and of 
a treatise on style. Torsellini, a Roman by birth, was also a first-rate poet and 
orator. He wrote the Epitome of history which had such a vogue not only in 
the Society’s schools but in others, and an even better known work on the 
Latin particles (published 1598, with more than 50 editions; see Sommer- 
vogel, op. cit, VIII, coll. 146-151). He likewise revised Alvarez’ Latin gram- 
mar. He taught belles-lettres at the Roman College for 22 years. Cardulo was 
a contemporary and friend of Perpinian, but outlived him by many years. 
Though he published no books, the libraries of Rome possess many of his 
manuscripts of poetry and rhetorical treatises. He taught the Humanities for 
long years in the Roman College, where he died in 1591. 

* There is a copy of the 1591 edition of the Rario in the London Library 
and another copy in Lord Acton’s collection of books in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library, The writer has consulted both of these copies. Besides, the 
Department of Education, University College, Dublin, possesses a complete 
photostatic reproduction of the copy in the Jesuit house of studies at Louvain. 
It would seem that this edition is nearly as rare as that of 1586. There is no 
copy, for instance, in the British Museum, and what is more significant, 
Pachtler, who edited the 1586 and 1599 editions in too, seems not to have 
come into contact with a copy of the 159x issue, This is demonstrated by a 
note he appended to a criticism of this Rario by one of the German Provinces. 
He was puzzled by the numbering of the rules, thinking they belonged to 
1586 (which had no rules), while in reality the reference was to the 1591 
edition. The Raño of 1501 has never been completely reprinted; but T. 
Corcoran, S.J., has re-edited representative selections from the parts relating 
to the Humanities, His text (Renatae Litterae, pp. 189-289) will frequently 
be cited in this chapter. 
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4The Ratio was issued in a small, compact volume, measuring 6 by 4% 
inches, 

5 Jt is probable that few of the copies of the 1591 Ratio contained all the 
additions of rules and appendices. The rules in particular were for different 
regions. Hence, those pertaining to the Germans were printed in the copies 
sent to Germany, and so forth. This is borne out by Lord Acton’s copy in the 
Cambridge Library, which has all the appendices, but only the special rules 
for the German and transalpine Provinces. As the copy shows no signs of 
having been mutilated, its original home was in all probability some Jesuit 
college in German territory. The copy in the London Library, strangely 
enough, has only the 332 pages of text, without either appendices or special 
rules. Sommervogel (op. cit, I, col. 488) says there was a copy in the 
Louvain Library (before the World War) with the full complement of addi- 
tions, which he enumerates. 

5 The original Latin text is in Corcoran, op. cit., pp. 190, 191. 

TPachtler, op. cit., 1, 315: “Eodemque tempore quaerendum erit, an et 
qua ratione idem liber in praxi sit. Hoc autem quo bene procedat, necesse erit 
expendere omnes eius libri regulas, tam generales quam peculiares, incipiendo 
ab illis quae ad superiores pertinent, h. e. ad Provinciales et Rectores, illis 
ipsis et ipsorum consultoribus adhibitis.” 

8 Rules 33 and 69, n. 4 of the Professor of the Third Grammar class 
(Corcoran, op. cit., pp. 230, 238). 

® Rule 61 of the Provincial (Corcoran, op. cit, p. 192). 

39 The chapters of the 1586 Ratio so utilized were the Introductory Chapter 
and Chapter II (cf. Pachtler, op. cit, Il, 144-146, 148-154); the main recom- 
mendations in these chapters were incorporated in rules 62-83 of the Provin- 
cial, Ratio of 1391 (Corcoran, op. cif., pp. 192-195). 

11 Ratio of 1591, rule 71 of the Provincial (Corcoran, op. cit., p. 194). 

32 Rule 35 of the Prefect of Lower Studies (Corcoran, op. cif., pp. 211- 
214). These rules were written in 1565 by Perpinian, and only discovered by 
the compilers of 1591. Cf. supra, Ch. III, where they are commented on and 
translated. 

13 Rule 28 of the Prefect of Lower Studies (Corcoran, op. cit., pp. 209, 
210). Herman, La Pédagogie des Jésuites, p. 92, erroneously states: “Ni les 
Monumenta Paedagogica, ni le Ratio de 1586, ni celui de 1591... ne 
soufflent mot des académies.” The Ratio of 1586 mentions academies in con- 
nection with the Sodality; that of 1591, in the rule cited above. It is true, 
however, that the Rario of 1599 first gives separate rules for the academies. 

14 A modern piece of research, Cooperation and Competition. An Experi- 
mental Study in Motivation, by J. B. Maller (Columbia Univ. Press, 1920) 
clearly indicates the widespread use of competition and rivalry in American 
schools. The author set out “to investigate the behavior of children under the 
motives of competition and co-operation,” and his conclusion was that “the 
efficiency of work under competition was found to be consistently and sig- 
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nificantly higher than under co-operation” (op. cit, pp. 158, 159). Mgr. 
Dupanloup, long a leading figure in French educational life, was a vigorous 
defender and propagator of emulation in school work (see De Hovre, Le 
Catholicisme. Ses Pédagogues, sa Pédagogie, pp. 142, 143). 

?* Pascal, Pensées (Everyman edition), no. 151. 

“Histoire Critique des Doctrines de l'Éducation en France, 1. 286: “Par 
là, mais par là seulement les Jansénistes sont inférieurs aux Jésuites.” 

17 Traité de Études, Part IL, Ch, I, art. ii. 

*8 Dionysii Petavit Aurelianensis Societ. lesu Orationes, pp. 157-179, Oratio 
Octava: “De adhibenda in scholis Aemulatione.” But many years before Pe- 
tavius addressed the students of Paris on emulation, another Jesuit, Julius 
Negrone, outlined its principles and practice to the students of the College of 
Brescia, Italy. The Jesuits, he maintained, did not invent the idea of rivalry 
in the classroom, but restored it to honor there. By its use the pupils apply 
themselves to study not only more willingly and more assiduously, but also 
with more abundant fruit (cf. Julii Nigronit Genuensis Soc. lesu Orationes 
Quinque et Viginti, Oratio XIII, pp. 406 f.). l 

Lit. Quad., T, 353: “Disputano secondo l'ordine sopra detto qualche 
volta parte contra parte, altre volte tutti contra uno o doi.” 

20 It is evident, for example, from the extremely interesting Description of a 
Transmarine Schoole, written in 1645 by the Protestant divine, John Durie. 
His description is of a continental Jesuit school where the system of emula- 
tion as outlined in the 1591 Ratio was in full vigor. See Corcoran, Studies in 
the History of Classical Teaching, pp. 229-247, who edited Durie’s document 
from the Sloane MS. in the British Museum. 

* Schimberg, L'Éducation Morale dans les collèges de la Compagnie de 
Jésus en France, Ch. V, enumerates as the chief elements of emulation in 
Jesuit colleges the following: Concertations, private and public; Academies; 
prize awards; the decuriae; public literary exhibitions; the examination for 
promotion; and dramatic performances. Two others were also important, to 
wit, the contest in various pes of written work that preceded the prize 
awards, and the exercises in declamation. 

#? The opposing camps were usually named the Romans and the Carthagin- 
ians. But variants were used. Thus, Butel, in L'Éducation des Jésuites Autre- 
fois et Aujourd'hui, pp. 421 and 509, says that in the French Jesuit schools 
the opposing forces sometimes bore the standards of the Romans and the 
Gauls, the Romans and the Britons, and in one college, the Christians and the 
Turks. The array for a miniature battle between the Romans and the 
Gauls saw Vercingetorix opposing Caesar, the one assisted by Viridomare, 
Commius, Eperedorix, and eleven soldiers; the other by Lentulus, Fabius, 
and twelve soldiers. At the close of the contest there was usually a solemn 
proclamation of victory. An ancient custom book of the Neapolitan Province 
gives this formula: “Quod post multa variaque Quirites inter Poenosque 
dubia fere sorte sed pari animo studioque non inaequali exantlata certamina, 
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Romani tandem superiores evaserint, ac de Punicis agminibus plenam absolu- 
tamque victoriam sint consecuti, triumphi gerendi ergo victoribus gratula- 
minor” (quoted by Volpe, 1 Gesuiti nel Napoletano, I, 90, 91). 

#]n the lower classes the composition was usually in Latin, but rule 36 
for the Prof. of First Grammar (Ratio of 1591) prescribed also Greck com- 
position for that class; and the rules for the professors of Humanities and 
Rhetoric added verse composition to that of prose. The teacher was to dictate 
a brief theme or topic, for the development of which the pupils had two and 
a half hours. 

24 This type of program aptly demonstrates that scope was given for erudi- 
tion, and shows too how wrong Compayré was when he said that he found 
nothing in the Rario calculated to arouse personal reflection or to enlarge the 
mind — “Dans le Ratio Studiorum nous n'avons pas trouvé un mot qui an- 
nonçât le désir d'éveiller la réflexion personnelle et d'accroître l'intelligence” 
(op. cit, I, 254). 

#5 Corcoran, Renatae Litterae, p. 257, gives the original text of this Ap- 
pendix. 

26 Jbid., pp. 258, 259. 

#7 Ibid., p. 260. 

28 Ibid., p. 261. 

20 Jbid., pp. 264 fi. 

30 Ratio of 1591, rule 13 of the Provincial, and rule 1 of those special to the 
Germans. 

%1 Cited by Herman, La Pédagogie des Jésuites, p. 296, and note 5. The 
writer has not seen these Regulae pro Gallis, nor those for Spain. The ex- 
treme rarity of copies of the 1591 Ratio with all the special rules for various 
Provinces is shown by the fact that Astrain seemed unaware that these rules 
existed. The copy consulted by the writer in the Cambridge University 
library has the special rules for the Germans, ultramontanes and transalpinists. 
The latter two, twelve in number, have the common heading of Regulae 
Ultramontanis Propriae; there are only four rules under the Regulae Ger- 
manis Propriae, all relating to theology and philosophy. 

82 Reg. Ultramontanis Propriae, rule 11: “Conceditur Provinciis Septen- 
trionalibus ut parvuli etiam tenerae aetatis recipiantur in scholis, unde fidem 
Catholicam imbibant.” 

38 Jhid., rule 12: “Ut in Provinciis Transalpinis, ubi locorum necessitas, 
aut usus id exigit, mulieribus etiam pateat aditus ad spectanda Dramata, 
quae nostrorum opera eduntur in Theatris, relinquitur arbitrio Superiorum.” 

4 Synopsis Annalium Societatis lesu in Lusitania, an. 1592, n. 4, p. 158: 
“In hac Provincia coepit executioni mandari Ratio Studiorum typis commissa 
ad nostras ubique scholas dirigendas, ut omnes idem et eodem modo sapiamus 
et dicamus.” 

35 Annuae Litterae Soc. lesu anni 1593, p. 400: “Gymnasio ad disciplinam, 
Ratio Studiorum nuper ab urbe missa permagno usui fuit” The Society had 
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opened a college in Mexico City in 1573-4, and several other colleges else- 
where in Mexico. Cf. “Education in the City of Mexico during the Sixteenth 
Century,” by Joaquin G. Icazbalceta, in Historical Records and Studies (U. S. 
Catholic Historical Society), Vol. XX, pp. 117 ff. 

%6 Mon. Pacdagogica, p. 728: “In singulis humaniorum litterarum scholis 
usque ad infimam inclusive, deinceps Graece doceatur, servata proportione 
cuiusque classis, et eius linguae magna cura habeatur.” 

#7 Annuae Littera Soc. lesu anni 1592, p. 8: “In Romano gymnasio 
propter ingentem numerum duplicandae fuerunt postremae Grammaticae 
classes, in quas hoc anno primum introducta Graeca lingua est.” 

%8 Pachtler, op. cir., I, 318, 319, gives these lists of authors and texts. 

39 The report of the four German Provinces is in Pachtler, op. cit., II, 218 
ff; that of the combined Spanish Provinces in the MS. volume Documenta de 
Ratione Studiorum, folios 553 ff. Astrain gives a synopsis of the latter in his 
Historia, IV, 11, 12. 

4 The critique from Castile is in the MS. volume, above cited, immediately 
following the report of the combined Spanish Provinces. That sent by the 
Germans in 1598 is in the MS. volume, folios 320-326. 

“1 Pachtler, op. cit., II, 218: “Librum iudicant recipiendum et in breviorem 
formam precisa omni sermonis asperitate redigendum.” 

2 Astrain, op. cit., IV, 12, summarizes this view as follows: “Los Padres 
castellanos . . . hablando generalmente, dicen, no parece posible ni con- 
veniente que toda la Compañfa se conforme y ajuste a la misma regla en 
tantas menudencias como se prescriben en este Ratio.” 

4 See Pachtler, op. cir., Il, 218 ff. This document is not in the volume of 
Roman MS., no doubt for the reason that it was returned to the German 
Provinces with the replies written in the margins. 

“This argument seems quite unnecessary if one reads what the Ratio of 
1591 actually prescribed. The rule was wide open. If the parents or guardians 
could not accompany the new pupils to the college, two other means were 
allowed: the Prefect was to get testimony in their regard from someone who 
knew the pupils or from his own investigations. Therefore, the Germans 
either did not read the rule correctly or were asking that no investigation or 
testimony be sought. 

“Their summaries are in Astrain, op. cit., IV, 11-13. The originals are in 
the MS. volume, Documenta, etc., folios 553 ff. and 560 ff. 

“ Astrain, op. cit., IV, 12: “También por este dictamen se trasluce la 
decadencia literaria a que habfan descendido los estudios clésicos en nuestra 
patria.” 

“The Castilians had urged the same point in their critique of 1586. Cf, 
supra, Ch. X. 

#8 Astrain, op. cit, IV, 13: “La experiencia misma enseña que en ese 
tiempo de magisterio se olvida la filosoffa, se embota el ingenio, se pierde la 
costumbre de pensar y discurrir en estudios profundos.” 
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#2 Ibid, IV, 13. 

50MS. De Conventu Dilingano, folios 320-326. The report opens thus: 
“Anno 1598 in Maio convenerunt Dilingae iussu R.P. Othonis Eylenreich, 
Provincialis Soc. Iesu in Germania Superiore, delecti Patres ob multas graves- 
que dificultates, quae in administrandis studiis inferioribus ex Ratione stu- 
diorum aliquot iam annos occurrerant, neque ullo studio aut conatu tolli, aut 
etiam minui potuerant.” 

1MS. De Conventu Dilingano, folio 320. 

5? Jbid. “Cum hoc expresse praecipiatur in Constitutionibus et alicubi cum 
fructu fiat, minuendae sunt diffcultates. Interim non rarius usurpentur.” 

53 Jbid., folio 321: “Quamvis poesis frigeat sine theatro, tamen ne actiones 
illae vel nimia crebritate vilescant, vel earum institutio operosior discipulos 
nostros in litterarum cursu retardet, satis fore credimus, si paulo ante stu- 
diorum instaurationem quotannis Dialogus, aut brevius aliquod drama spec- 
tandum iuventuti ac populo detur: tertio autem quoque anno iusta comoedia 
aut tragoedia maiori ac magnificentiori apparatu instructuque agatur.” 

54 Jbid., folio 322. 

55MS. Memoriale Patrum Prov. Rhenanae, folio 315. 

56 Ratio of 1599, rule 14 of Prefect of Lower Studies (Pachtler, op. cit. Il, 
360). 

57 Ratio of 1599, rule 18 of Prefect of Lower Studies (Pachtler, op. cir., II, 
360): “Examinatores tres esse oportet. . . . Ubi vero ingens est numerus, 
duo aut plura examinatorum ternaria constitui nihil vetat.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE.RATIO STUDIORUM OF 1599 


ATHER AQUAVIVA'S determination to give a final form 

to the Rario bore fruit in the early part of January, 1599. The 
third and definitive edition of the Ratio atque Institutio Studiorum 
Societatis les was sent to the printer in 1598 and published in 
1599. The covering letter, written by the secretary of the Order 
at Aquaviva’s instance, bears the date of January 8, 1599. The open- 
ing words of the letter state that “the work of formulating a code 
of studies, undertaken fourteen years before, has now been brought 
to a final issue.”* The fourteen years stretched from 1584, when 
the original Six Deputies began their deliberations, to 1598, when 
the second revision was sent to be printed at Naples. Of the men 
who had played prominent roles in preparing and revising the 
Ratio, only a few lived to see its completion. Four of the original 
Six Deputies were dead, as were Fathers Soarez, Benci, and Cardulo. 
Fathers Torsellini and Coudret died in 1599. Thus the definitive 
Ratio was launched upon a new generation. Its roots, however, 
were very much in the past. 


I. Contributions Preceding 1584 


And the past, it should be insisted, extended farther back than 
1584. There is a common tendency in the culmination of long and 
arduous enterprises to forget or to minimize the labors of the 
pioneers; to look upon their efforts as brave, indeed, but also as a 
little crude and tentative and, of course, unfinished. But this atti- 
tude toward the early contributors to the Jesuit system of studies 
would be both incorrect and unjust. The germinal idea of the 
Ratio Studiorum was contained in the program of Messina: it was 
developed by Ignatius in the Constitutions; and it was almost per- 
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fected by Nadal and Ledesma. Nor can it be maintained that the 
contribution of these men was fragmentary and indirect, and that 
it exerted little or no influence on the achieved task of 1599. In 
point of fact it was both substantial and direct. It was to the Ratio 
Studiorum what the foundation of a great building is to the super- 
structure. Ît was even more. For a far larger proportion of their 
preliminary plans and programs went into the completed Rafio 
than is generally believed or acknowledged. 

This assertion admits of ready and convincing proof by tracing 
salient points of the 1599 Ratio back to their sources, that is, to the 
1551 plan of Messina inspired by Nadal, to the Fourth Part of the 
Constitutions written by Ignatius, to the later plan of Nadal called 
the Ordo Studiorum, and to the De Ratione et Ordine Studiorum 
of Ledesma, left incomplete at his death in 1575. To begin with 
the administrative aspect, the Cowstitutions outlined the duties of 
the Rector in regard to the colleges, the duties of the Prefect of 
Studies (called there the Chancellor), and of the teachers and other 
officials of the colleges and universities. In Nadal’s and Ledesma’s 
documents these offices were further defined. Ignatius, too, set the 
curriculum at five classes, three of grammar in addition to Human- 
ities and Rhetoric; this was copied exactly by the Ratio of 1590. 

As to the sequence and arrangement of courses, Ignatius it was 
who established the principle of gradation and insisted on it. “One 
thing at a time, in its proper place, and thoroughly,” was the sum 
of his prescription, which he repeated and enlarged upon time and 
again This led to the rules about the promotion of students, and 
the grade and scope of the individual classes, which Nadal and 
Ledesma drafted for their programs. Method Ignatius did not enter 
into very thoroughly; but in Ledesma’s De Ratione et Ordine Stu- 
diorum will be found not only the gist but often the actual phrasing 
of the regulations in the Ratio governing the conduct of the pre- 
lection, repetitions, written assignments and their correction, and 
other class exercises. 

Furthermore, important statements of principle and innumerable 
details of classroom organization and procedure, which the 1599 
document made prescriptive, took their origin from the period 
prior to 1584. Thus, the intellectual and religious aim of Jesuit 
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education, and its principle of giving instruction free of charge, 
were clearly enunciated at Messina in 1548 and restated by Ignatius 
in Chapter VII of the Fourth Part of the Constitutions. Similarly, 
the program of Messina not only fixed the general objectives of 
classical teaching but also assigned definite objectives to particular 
grades. And the rules laid down in the Ra#o for maintaining 
discipline and for fostering the spiritual welfare of the students 
were excerpted directly from the Constitutions, principally from 
Chapter XVI of the Fourth Part. Other instances of the Rario’s in- 
debtedness to the past may be indicated summarily: (1) The Cice- 
ronian tradition in Latin and the lists of authors in both Latin and 
Greek; (2) the weekly and annual vacations; (3) the norms for 
the admission and dismissal of pupils; (4) the division of the classes 
into decuriae, and their function in classroom management; (5) 
the intraclass and interclass competitions, and the contests in written 
composition; (6) the exhibitions of student ability and progress at 
the autumn reopening of classes, especially through the medium 
of the drama; (7) the yearly ceremony of awarding prizes for ex- 
cellence in handling written Latin. 

The cumulative force of these contributions is very great, and 
justifies entering a caveat against limiting the formative elements 
of the Rario to the period of 1584 to 1598. For the history of the 
making of the Ratio Studiorum covers exactly fifty years, divided 
into two parts, that is, 1548-1583 and 1584-1598. In reconstructing 
this history, due prominence must be given to the share of labor 
contributed by each period. The first thirty-six years were spent 
in gathering, testing, and adapting pedagogical materials, old and 
new; the next fourteen years were spent in sorting, revising, and 
codifying these materials. It is thus clear that both periods were 
important. During the first, not only was the ground broken and 
the seed planted, but the very flower was brought to bud. The 
latter period brought it to full bloom. 


IL. The Edition of 1599 Becomes Definitive 


It will be well now to understand the precise status given to the 
completed Raño of 1590. On this point the letter of Father Aqua- 
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viva accompanying the Rafio is explicit. After submitting the two 
previous editions, he said, to private criticism and public tests, it 
was now time to put an end to experiment and fix the system of 
studies by law. Since many of the Provinces petitioned to have the 
1591 edition reduced in bulk, this and other details have been 
attended to in the present definitive revision, which is to supersede 
all others and to be strictly binding on the whole Society. Hence 
superiors have the grave duty of seeing to it that this Rañio Studio- 
rum, so much recommended in the Constitutions, which may 
confidently be expected to bring rich benefits to our students, is 
promptly and exactly observed by everyone. 

Thus at last Aquaviva had brought to a termination the task he 
had undertaken as one of the first acts of his generalate. Though 
he himself was not the author of the Raño, he accomplished what 
his predecessors had proposed to do and then postponed for what 
they considered more pressing business. His achievement is the 
more notable because apart from the obstacles inherent in the un- 
dertaking itself, there were at the same time so many other urgent 
problems for which he had to find a solution. For it is a common- 
place of Jesuit history that the generalate of Aquaviva, though one 
of the most brilliant, was withal one of the stormiest in the Society’s 
annals® It was the period of internal disturbances in Spain, of 
troubles with the Spanish Dominicans and with the Inquisition; 
it was the time of the controversy over the Society’s theological 
teaching, out of which grew a series of attacks on the Institute of 
the Order. These were some of the storms of Aquaviva’s long reign 
as General. They, along with the desire to give the proposed plan 
of studies a searching test, account for the delay in presenting a 
final draft of the Ratio. 


IL. The Form of the Ratio of 1599 


True to the indication in the General’s letter promulgating the 
final Rario, there was a vast difference in form between the 1591 
and 1599 editions. The latter was much more compact. Instead of 
400, there were but 208 pages. The rules of the Provincial were 
reduced from 96 to 40; those of the Rector from 60 to 24; and the 
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total number from 837 to 467. The many repetitions found in the 
1591 edition were eliminated by resorting to a new category of 
rules, common to all the teachers of the Humanities. Thus the 
special rules for individual teachers were kept down to a mere ten 
or less for each. The Appendices and exceptional rules for various 
Provinces were also suppressed. 

In one sense the abbreviated form was a mistake. It did no harm 
to eliminate the repetitions; but there were other eliminations and 
compressions which were less justifiable. For instance, the edition 
of 1591 gave a clear and rational explanation of the object of many 
of the rules; it gave a unified and effective presentation of the sys- 
tem of rivalry; and it contained pointed and practical illustrations 
of the method of the prelection. These points, among others, were 
either omitted altogether in the final Ratio or scattered and unduly 
compressed. What the book thus gained in brevity, it lost in clear- 
ness and suffcient fullness of expression, with the result that for a 
proper understanding of more than one of its prescriptions it is 
not only useful but necessary to consult the edition of 159r: 


IV. Content of the 1599 Edition 


À comparison of the three editions of the Ratio (1586, 1597, and 
1599) shows clearly that the most substantial, even radical, changes 
took place in the second, in both form and content.’ In fact, the 
substantial changes in content were completed in 1591. Thereafter 
attention was concentrated on form and on certain nonessential 
details of content. The altered form of the 1599 edition has already 
been commented upon. As regards its content it may be noted that, 
first, a few of the rules of 1591 underwent slight changes; secondly, 
the scope and grade of the individual classes were more clearly 
defined; thirdly, the rules for extern students, previously scattered 
through the rules for various officials, were gathered under one 
head and well selected; fourthly, the literary academies were given 
a more precise status and a separate set of rules. 

Two examples will illustrate to what extent the content of the 
1599 Ratio deviated from that of 1591. The first concerns the 
question of school plays. The two versions of the rule may be 
given in parallel columns. 


The Ratio Studiorum of 1599 


Ratio of 159r 

In regard to staging comedies 
and tragedies, let the Rector come 
to a decision with the Provincial in 
good season; nor should he allow 
all the work of training the actors, 
gathering the costumes and pre- 
paring the stage to devolve upon 
the author of the play, but should 
see that his burden is lightened by 
the co-operation of others. Women 
are not to be admitted to the plays, 
nor are female costumes to be 
allowed; or, if perhaps they are 
deemed necessary, they must be 
becoming and dignified.— Rule 
55 of the Rector. 
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Ratio of 1599 

Tragedies and comedies, which 
are not to be given except in Latin 
and on rare occasions, must have a 
sacred and edifying theme; and let 
nothing be introduced as an inter- 
lude which is not in Latin and is 
not becoming. No female charac- 
ter or costume is to be permitted. 
— Rule 13 of the Rector. 


A second example may be taken from the rules governing the 
number of prizes to be competed for in the annual contest in 


written composition. 


Ratio of 1591 

In the class of Rhetoric let six 
prizes be offered: two for Latin 
prose, two for Latin verse, and two 
for Greek. In Humanities let a like 
number be offered in the same 
order. In the upper class of 
grammar let there be two prizes 
for Latin prose and two for Latin 
verse; in the lower classes of 
grammar two for Latin prose, or a 
larger number according to the 
size of the class. Besides, let there 
be a prize in each class for excel- 
lence in Christian doctrine. — Rule 
35 of the Prefect of Lower 
Studies. 


Ratio of 1599 


Let eight awards be offered in 
Rhetoric: two for Latin prose, two 
for verse, two for Greek prose, and 
as many for Greek verse. In Hu- 
manities and in the upper class of 
grammar let six prizes be offered 
in the same way, the two for Greek 
verse being dropped, since this 
subject is generally not taken 
before Rhetoric. There will be four 
prizes for all the lower classes, 
with Latin verse omitted. More- 
over, let one or two prizes be 
awarded in each class to those who 
surpass all the others in reciting 
Christian doctrine. — Rule 1 Gov- 
erning Awards. 
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V. Influence of the Critiques of 1594-98 on the 1599 Ratio 


Further differences between the Raios of 1591 and 1599 may be 
noted with reference to the criticisms of the former edition sent to 
Rome between 1594 and 1508. These criticisms, though relatively 
few in number, were given recognition in almost every case. Some 
of them may here be summarizéd. 

1. The German Provinces petitioned to be allowed to admit stu- 
dents to the academies who were not members of the Sodality. The 
Ratio of 1599 took cognizance of their petition in two places. First, 
rule 23 of the Rector stated that members of the academy were to 
be selected from among the sodalists wnless the Rector judged 
otherwise" And rule 2 of the Academies, after stating that mem- 
bers of the Sodality were ipso facto members also of the academy, 
added that where the custom obtained or the Rector saw fit others 
could be admitted to the academy who were neither sodalists nor 
even students of the school.” 

2. Complaints were made by the Provinces concerning the rule of 
1591 which prescribed the holding of interclass competitions twice 
a month. The 1599 Ratio decreased the frequency of these competi- 
tions to “several times in the year.” 

3. The commission that met at Dillingen in 1598 asked that 
prizes be offered for Greek composition even in the lower grammar 
classes. This was done in the Rario of 1599, which prescribed that 
in all of the grammar classes two prizes should be awarded for 
Latin prose and two for Greek prose." 

4. The Dillingen commission, seconded by the Rhine Province, 
protested against the number of papers set for the examinations 
and the literary competitions. The Rario of 1591 had set two papers 
each in Latin and Greek prose and in Latin verse. The Germans 
pointed out that to evaluate so many papers in a large school would 
be an overwhelming task for the judges. So the 1599 Ratio reduced 
the number of papers to one in the grammar classes, and to two 
or three in the upper classes, with the proviso also that there could 
be two or more boards of judges if the number of students made 
it advisable. 

However, the committee that prepared the final edition of the 
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Ratio did not accede to every request for change or addition. For 
instance, it refused the request of the German Provinces that 
individual colleges be allowed to purchase the school prizes in 
case no benefactor could be found. And the further request of the 
Germans for permission to take diligence in daily recitations into 
consideration when awarding prizes was also refused, as was the 
repeated petition of the Spanish Provinces to put off the young 
Jesuit’s period of teaching until he had completed his courses in 
philosophy and theology. 


VI. The Subject of Academies in the Ratio of 1599 


One of the outstanding contributions of the definitive Ratio un- 
doubtedly was the organization it gave to the academies. The sub- 
ject is of prime importance both because-the academies became the 
center of the extracurricular activities in the schools and because 
they gave such an impetus to the formation of an intellectual and 
spiritual esprit de corps in the student body. That the latter was 
an essential purpose of the academies is clear from the require- 
ments for admission. Only the more capable students and those 
who had proved their mettle by industry, good conduct, and 
practical piety were eligible for membership. A second purpose, 
stated in rule 34 of the Prefect of Lower Studies, was to deepen 
the knowledge gained in the classroom.* Further purposes are 
implied in the activities of the academies as outlined in their rules. 
For instance, the pupil's voluntary giving of part of his free time 
to private work of a scholarly nature made not only for intellectual 
improvement but for character formation as well. And the papers 
and discussions aroused the pupil's initiative, accustomed him to 
handle intellectual questions, and imposed on him not a little 
exactitude in research. For the subjects set forth by the students 
were not received in the spirit of credulity; they were followed by 
discussions which attacked precisely the weaker parts of the paper 
presented. Thus, the accomplishment of some or all of these 
purposes could not but profoundly influence the standard of work 
done in the classroom itself, as almost anyone can testify who has 
presided over the modern counterparts of the old academy, often 
split up now into classical, literary, debating, and scientific clubs. 
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They communicate to their members a spirit of intellectual spon- 
taneity, activity, and energy, and the members in turn diffuse this 
spirit throughout the school. 

Though these academies were mentioned and recommended in 
the Ratios of 1586 and 1591, it was not until 1599 that they were 
given a systematic organization and a method of procedure. Of the 
several sets of rules laid down, some are general, others particular. 
The more important rules under each heading may be translated 
here as they stand in the 1599 Ratio." 


A. General Rules for Academies 


1. By an academy we understand a select group of students, chosen 
from the whole student body, who meet under a Jesuit moderator to 
engage in certain special exercises pertaining to studies. 

2. In this group are counted all members of the Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin, and all religious who may attend our schools. Others, however, 
who are neither members of the Sodality nor even students of the school 
may be admitted if custom sanctions it and the Rector approves. 

3. The members of the academy ought to excel and be an example to 
their fellow students in Christian virtue and piety, in diligent applica- 
tion to study and in observing the regulations of the school. 

4. The Rector of the college shall appoint, from among the teachers 
themselves or other members of the Order, a suitable moderator for each 
academy. 

5. There could be one academy for theologians and philosophers, 
another for the students of Rhetoric and Humanities, and a third for the 
students of grammar, unless these latter are very numerous and so un- 
equal in learning that the same exercises could not benefit all alike; in 
that case, each class could have its own academy. 

6. Since the chief benefits of the academies depend on faithful at- 
tendance and keen interest in the exercises, members who are frequently 
absent or who neglect their part in the work of the academy, and par- 
ticularly those who cause disturbance by misconduct, are to be expelled. 

7. The officers of the several academies, who should be chosen by a 
secret vote of the members every third or fourth month, shall ordinarily 
be the following: a president (Rector), two consultors, and a secretary. 
Other offices and duties may be assigned according to the size of the 
academy, the custom of the locality and the good judgment of the Rector 
of the college. 
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8. The president of the academy of theologians should generally be a 
theologian; but if it seems desirable to elect a philosopher, he must be at 
least in his last year. In the academies of Rhetoric and grammar students, 
which consist of several classes, let him be chosen from the higher class, 
or from each of the classes by turns, if the Rector of the college so 
decides. But he should be chosen who excels in virtue, talent, and learn- 
ing. It shall be his duty to promote the work of the academy, to stand out 
among his fellows as an example of diligence and piety, and to hold a 
special exhibition of the academy at either the beginning or the end of 
his tenure of office. 

9. The consultors hold places of honor next to the president, and in his 
absence the first consultor shall take his place; if the first consultor is 
absent, then the second shall preside. They shall perform whatever duties 
the moderator of the academy, either in person or through the president, 
shall assign them. 

10. The secretary shall carefully preserve all the books of the academy. 
He shall write in a book the names of the members in the order in which 
they were admitted to the academy; and in it he shall also record sepa- 
rately the names of the officers upon their election, and the minutes of the 
academy, not omitting the names of outstanding members. Let him pre- 
serve the speeches and poetic compositions of the students of Rhetoric, 
selected by the moderator, which were posted for display. Likewise he 
shall warn the members, in time to prepare themselves, of the exercises 
assigned by the moderator of the academy, unless it seems better that 
this be done in the academy of theologians through a beadle. At the close 
of each meeting he shall announce publicly what exercises are to be held 
and by whom. He shall publicly and in due time propose theses and, in 
the academy of Rhetoric students, questions and enigmas to be worked 
out. 

11, Three or four times a year, namely, after the election of the presi- 
dent, consultations, either of all the members of the academy or at least 
of the officers along with the moderator, will be held to forward the 
interests of the academy and to counteract anything that seems to be 
impeding its progress. 

12. Either in these consultations or before the election of the presiding 
officer, let the rules of the academy be read; and let these rules be 
inscribed either in a visible register or in the minute book of the 
academy, in which are also to be written the names of the members. 
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B. Rules for the Moderator of the Academy 


1. He should promote not only learning but also piety among the 
members of the academy. This he can do by the example of his own 
virtues and, when occasion offers, by private conversations. 

2. He should insist on a strict observance of the rules of the academy, 
and especially on the diligent and faithful preparation of the exercises. 

3. As far as he can, let him see to it that all the members take part in 
turn in the programs of the academy. 

4. He should not introduce new customs or change old ones without 
the approval of the Rector of the college; nor should he come to any 
important decisions without consulting the Rector, and let him care- 
fully follow whatever rules there are. 

5. Let him arrange the hours of the academy, namely, for repetitions, 
disputations, and similar exercises, so that they do not conflict with the 
schedule of the Sodality, thus permitting the members to attend the 
meetings of the one and the other. Hence, except for a grave reason, let 
no one be detained in private conversations during the time of the 


Sodality. 


C. Rules of the Academy for Students of Rhetoric and Humanities 


1. Members shall assemble on Sundays or, if it is more convenient, on 
the weekly holiday, in a place designated by the Rector of the college. 

2. The program of this academy will in general be as follows: The 
moderator, according to his discretion, will give a lesson or propose ques- 
tions on some selected matter or author. Sometimes he will treat some 
of the more advanced precepts of oratory from Aristotle or Cicero or 
other authorities on Rhetoric. Again, he will run rapidly through an 
author and question the members upon it, or propose difficulties to solve, 
and the like. 

3. Oftentimes, however, omitting such matters, let the members of the 
academy present orations, poems or declamations, either from memory or 
ex tempore. Again, with the moderator’s approval, let them hold debates, 
or let someone explain a passage from an author and answer the objec- 
tions of two or more opponents. Topics could also be proposed for defense 
and attack, using rather an oratorical than a dialectic form. At another 
time let the members compose inscriptions, symbolic devices (emble- 
mata),"* and descriptions, or make and solve enigmas; or again, let them 
exercise themselves in oratorical invention, each one thinking out, either 
impromptu or after study, the types of proof bearing on the proposed 
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subject; sometimes too, in the practice of elocution, let them fit figures of 
speech to those proofs which they have thought out. At other times let 
them outline themes for dialogues, poems, and tragedies; again, let them 
imitate some celebrated oration or poem. They could also produce a com- 
posite work by each contributing his statement on a proposed topic. 
Again, books could be distributed among the members from which to 
excerpt and read out selected phrases and sentences. Finally, they should 
have exercises in anything which begets eloquence or springs from it. 

4. It will be worth while if some of the more important of these exer- 
cises, such as prelections, declamations, and defenses of theses, are given, 
especially by the president of the academy, with some external formality 
before a gathering of distinguished guests.* 

5. Private awards should occasionally be given for writing the best 
essay or giving the best recitation, or for solving problems and enigmas. 

6. À more solemn distribution of prizes to the members of the academy 
could take place once a year. Let the prizes be secured through contribu- 
tions or in whatever way the Rector of the college thinks best. 

7. At least once a year, some feast of the Blessed Virgin should be set 
aside by the Rector of the college as a day of special celebration, on which 
the members of the academy will give speeches, read poems, and display 
verses, mottoes and various insignia on the college walls. 


D. Rules for the Academy of Grammar Students 


1. Generally the moderator should run through some passage from the 
grammar, not yet seen in class, or read and comment on something from 
a well-written and interesting book, or have repetitions and exercises on 
what has already been seen im class. 

2. At the opening of the meeting one of the members must be ready 
to give an account of what was explained at the last mecting. Two or 
three other students can propose difficulties to him, or give him expres- 
sions in the vernacular to translate into Latin. Similarly, let the members 
repeat the prelection given to the academy by the moderator. 

3. Let there be frequent and lively competitions. Sometimes there will 
be exercises in style, or in memory work, or in casting phrases in various 
forms; sometimes exercises in versification and in Greek grammar and 
in other things of a similar nature as the moderator directs. 

4. At times let some or all of the members come prepared to recite 
from memory a brief apothegm or some historical fact, 

5. Occasionally let them repeat from the rostrum the prelection given 
by the teacher in class, adding a short introduction and some comments, 
if they wish. 
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6. It will be well now and then to have the members of the academy, 
and especially the president, give a formal prelection with some external 
solemnity before an invited audience, and to hold a contest between two 
or three members, and, if desirable, to give private awards. 

7. The moderator can demand some literary exercise as punishment, 
and have the names of those who have performed poorly or without 
proper preparation read out publicly. 

8. Finally, such varied exercises should be assigned as have, besides 
their utility, the additional merit of combining pleasure and propriety, 
so that the members of the academy may be stimulated to studious effort. 


VIL Criticism of the Ratio of 1599 


Such, then, was the form and content of the 1599 edition of the 
Ratio. It differed from the 1591 edition chiefly on the side of form; 
namely, in eliminating repetitions and in notably compressing the 
subject matter and the wording of the rules. But with the exception 
of the fuller characterization of the nature and conduct of the 
academies, the content showed only minor discrepancies from 
that of 1591. 

As was stated above, Father Aquaviva considered the edition of 
1599 as final and universally binding. He did not invite criticism," 
because he did not contemplate further revision. Nevertheless, the 
Provinces sent criticisms. This, of course, they had the right to do; 
for, even though the Rario was definitive, it was not therefore 
necessarily perfect. The General well knew that some of the 
prescriptions would be found incompatible with particular circum- 
stances in individual countries or Provinces. But these would now 
have to be considered by way of exceptions and not as affecting 
the substance of the Rafio. À summary of the criticisms sent to 
Rome after 1599 is extant in the manuscript volume Documenta de 
Ratione Studiorum, referred to so often in these pages. The summary 
lists, under the several headings of the Rules for the Provincial, 
Rules for the Rector, etc., all the “Petitions of the different Prov- 
inces and the doubts still remaining after the final revision of the 
Ratio." In nearly every case the name of the Province sending the 
criticism is given. The majority came from Germany and Spain, 
though France, Poland, Portugal and Italy were also represented. 
The value of this document is enhanced by the fact that replies to 
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a good many of the criticisms and petitions were written in the 
manuscript by someone in authority at Rome. 

A second critique, submitted by the Province of Upper Germany 
in 1602, is given in Pachtler, Ratio Studiorum et Institutiones 
Scholasticae Societatis lesu, together with the response of the 
Roman authorities.'* 

Although both of these documents are important in the study 
of the making of the Rario, it is patent that the MS. summary, 
representing as it does the views of Provinces in six countries, out- 
weighs the critique of the Upper German Province. However, each 
should be given due record. As heretofore, the points dealing with 
philosophy and theology will be omitted, since they do not enter 
into the scope of the present study. 


VIIL The Manuscript Summary of Critiques 


The original of this summary is in Latin. It seems best to translate 
the successive criticisms or queries as they stand, adding whatever 
replies were written in the manuscript by the Roman scribe. 


A. Regarding the Rules for the Provincial 


1. The Provinces of Germany and of Spain find fault with what is said 
in rule 24 of the Provincial in regard to setting aside certain men to be 
perpetual teachers of the Humanities. Reply: The matter will be given 
more mature consideration."" 

2. The commission for Spain thinks that no one should be put to teach 
until after he has completed his course in theology and his third year of 
probation. Reply: This is not expedient.?° 

3. The deputies for Poland take exception to rule 34 of the Provincial 
which says that if some authors, like Terence, cannot be expurgated, 
they should not be read in the schools. Terence has been expurgated 
and is read in Poland. 

4. The question was asked whether the vacations were to be affected 
by the reply given the Italian Provinces in the last General Congregation. 
Reply: Let the Provincial be consulted about the reply given concerning 
his Province.” 


B. Regarding the Rules for the Rector 


1. The Province of Germany believes that the college should be per- 
mitted to stand the expense of the prizes. Reply: No.* 
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2. The deputies for Spain think that each Provincial ought to regulate 
concerning the vacations in the colleges under his jurisdiction. Reply: 
If there are differences from the rules of the Ratio, let them be sub- 
mitted for dispensation.* 

3. The Province of Andalusia petitions for a longer vacation during 
the month of July on account of the extreme heat during that month.” 

4. The Rector of the Roman College objects to certain points in rules 
2, 3, 6, 7, 10 and 12 of the Rector, and to the rule concerning vacations.?° 


C. Regarding Rules for the Prefect of Lower Studies 


1. Father Hoffaeus at Lucerne®" objects to the exclusion of the teacher 
from examining his own pupils, and thinks that the rule should at least 
be modified. Reply: It will be looked into.** 

2. The Province of France would like to have a prize for Greek verse 
offered even in the class of Humanities.®° 

3. The deputies for Spain think that a general promotion of students 
should take place twice a year instead of once.” 

4. The deputies for Spain say that it is against the custom there to 
assign places and bench mates in the classes. Reply: Let the custom of 
the place be observed.5 

5. The deputies for Spain note that it pertains to the teacher rather than 
to the Prefect of Studies to announce holidays to the pupils. Reply: It 
pertains to both.” 

6. The Province of Germany thinks that in the competition for prizes 
not only written work but also diligence and good conduct should be 
considered. Reply: Let the rule be observed as it stands.*? 

7. The deputies for Italy wish to do away with the contests between 
classes. Reply: Let the contests be tried three or four times a year.* 

8. The Province of Portugal thinks that contests between two divisions 
of the same class should be held more frequently than those between 
two different classes.’ 


D. Regarding the Rules Common to Teachers of the Humanities 


1. The Province of Andalusia asks permission to impose fines on the 
students to the extent of three reals*® toward defraying the expenses of 
the school.5" 

2. The Province of Poland states that it is customary there to accept 
contributions for decorating the school. Reply: This should not be per- 
mitted without the permission of the Provincial.*® 

3. The deputies for Spain and the Prefect of Studies in the College of 
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Saint Anthony (Lisbon) say that it does not seem advisable to assign 
written work to be done at home on account of the many inconveniences 
attending it. Reply: The rule is not on this account to be disregarded.*° 

4. The Province of Germany thinks that in the matter of the confes- 
sions of the students the custom of each Province should be kept without 
change. Reply: Let the rules of the Rario be introduced if possible, and 
let others besides the ordinary confessors occasionally be appointed.# 

5. The deputies for Spain say that it is impossible to teach Greek in 
the lower grammar classes. Reply: Let it be tried at least in the middle 
and upper class of grammar.“ 

6. The deputies for Spain and the Province of Germany ask who is to 
take charge of the students left behind when both teachers attend a 
contest between two classes. Reply: Let a substitute be named.’ 

7. The deputies for Spain maintain that the Spanish pupils cannot 
continue classes for two and a half hours. Reply: Nevertheless let the 
rule be observed.“ 


E. Regarding the Rules for the Professor of Rhetoric 


1. The deputies for Spain note that it is customary to study the Rhetoric 
of Cyprian Soarez in the class of Rhetoric. The Province of Andalusia 
notes the same. Reply: It is to be studied in the class of Humanities.# 

2. The Province of Germany thinks that poetry should be left to the 
teacher of the class of Humanities.‘ 


F. Regarding the Rules for the Upper Grammar Class 


1. The Province of Andalusia thinks that prosody should not be studied 
in this class, because if this is done the pupils will not care to go on to 
the class of Humanities. Reply: The Rule stands.“ 


G. Regarding the Rules for the Middle Grammar Class 


1. The deputies for Spain remark that the rules following those for 
this class cannot be observed unless there are five classes in the school. 
Reply: Rule 21 of the Provincial gives the norm to be followed if there 
are less than five classes.#" 

2. The Province of France would like to have a number of easy 
authors read in this class and some more poets.#* 


IX. The Critique of the Province of Upper Germany 


It will suffice to give the gist of the series of requests and doubts 
submitted by the Province of Upper Germany in 1602; for the 
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enumeration of reasons and the explanation of special circum- 
stances often runs to considerable length. Some may be entirely 
omitted as being of no importance or as involving a mistaken 
notion of the rule in the Rario. Since the document is in Pachtler,* 
the reader may go there for the original Latin text. It is subdivided 
according to the Rules for the Provincial, Rector, etc., as was the 
summary of critiques given above. 


A. Rules for the Provincial 


1. It seems that the grammar of Alvarez should be edited in separate 
parts, the first part for the class of rudiments, the second for the middle 
class of grammar, and so on. Reply: This has been done at Rome, and 
it seems well to do it elsewhere. 

2. It would be advisable to retain the ancient custom of the various 
Provinces in respect of the annual vacations. Reply: Rule 39 of the 
Provincial gives him the right to decide concerning vacations in his 
Province. 


B. Rules for the Rector 


1. The Ratio of 1591 allowed the introduction of female characters in 
the school plays under certain conditions. It seems to us that this ought 
to be retained. Reply: A dispensation already granted to Germany in 
this matter is still valid, as long as such characters are modest and are not 
introduced frequently. 


C. Rules for the Prefect of Lower Studies 


1. It has been found from experience that the interclass contests pro- 
duce confusion, jealousy, and strife. Hence, it would be a good thing to 
abolish them. Reply: These contests are in accord with the Constitu- 
tions, and so they may not be entirely abolished. But the Provincial may, 
after trial of the matter, dispense with the contests in a particular locality. 

2. The public censor or syndic arouses great opposition in the German 
schools. So, since the rule carries the proviso, “according to the custom of 
the locality,” it seems good to dispense with the censor here; such an 
office goes counter to our customs. Reply: There is no reason for oppo- 
sition to the censor if his office is rightly understood. No trouble has been 
experienced in Rome. But, if after a genuine test, the office proves a 
failure, the teacher may employ some other method of watching the 
pupils’ conduct. 
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3: Previously the Corrector has been dispensed with. Does the permis- 
sion still stand? Reply: Yes. 


D. The Rules for Prizes 


1. Ît seems unjust to make written composition the sole norm of award- 
ing prizes. Diligence throughout the year is of equal or greater value as 
a norm. Besides, it may readily happen that a very diligent and hard- 
working student wül go prizeless because through some fortuitous cir- 
cumstance he has not written a good enough paper to win an award; 
whereas some lazier student will carry off the honor and be held up as a 
model before a gathering of invited guests.” Reply: Rome does not see 
the validity of the arguments offered. It will rarely happen that a diligent 
and able student will fail to win a prize. Moreover, such students will 
have won many private awards during the year, and hence a new type of 
competition based solely on composition is a good thing. Let the rule of 
the Ratio, therefore, be introduced and observed. However, if, as the 
critique states, some change seems quite necessary because of the strong 
opinion among outsiders that the prizes are awarded for other reasons 
than excellence in composition alone, the Provincial may use his discre- 
tion. But he must take care to let all the pupils know that the prizes are 
awarded on a new basis, namely, for diligent application throughout the 
year as well as for ability in writing. 


X. Conclusion from the Critiques 


It will have been observed that the criticisms detailed here 
touched very little that was substantial in the final edition of the 
Ratio. The nearest approach to a major issue was the assertion of 
the Spaniards that they could not enforce the study of Greek in 
the grammar classes of the colleges in Spain. Rome’s reply that it 
should be tried at least in the middle and upper class of grammar 
was a compromise, affecting, of course, only one country. There 
is no record of the result of that trial. But it is doubtful if the 
Roman authorities would have allowed the complete banishment 
of Greek from the grammar classes of even one country. For the 
rest, the criticisms were concerned mostly with nonessential 
minutiae. Particularly is this true of the critique of the Province 
of Upper Germany. In general it made much ado about nothing. 
Meticulous details about the meaning of this or that phrase, a 
request that the length of the prayer to be recited before class be 
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defined, the asking of permission to write the names of the parents 
of the students in the records kept by the Prefect of Studies — these 
and similar minor and negligible matters occupied the attention 
of the German deputies. That they were extraordinarily serious 
about it is clear from their statement that they considered it well- 
nigh impossible to impose a uniform legislation on nations differ- 
ing so much in outlook, conditions, and customs.” Their mistake 
seems to have been in believing that the Rario left nothing at all 
to the discretionary powers of the Provincial, Rector, and Prefect 
of Studies. Hence, in the replies sent by Rome the phrase, “Let 
the Provincial decide what is to be done in this matter,” occurs so 
often as to become almost a refrain. The Provincial of Germany 
did decide, and he communicated his decisions to the colleges of 
the Province. Perhaps this ended the anxiety of the college offi- 
cials, At any rate, there is no evidence to show that further difi- 
culties were proposed. 


Notes to Chapter XIII 


? Though the title page carries the date of 1598, this final edition of the 
Ratio has always been referred to as of 1599. Three things may explain this: 
first, the General’s letter printed with it was dated January 8, 1599; secondly, 
1599 is printed on the last page; thirdly, it was not sent out until 1599. The 
original text has been reprinted by Pachtler, op. cit., II, 226 f., and there is 
an English translation, edited by E. A. Fitzpatrick, Sr. Ignatius and the Ratio 
Studiorum, pp. 119 ff. 

?“Universa studiorum nostrorum ratio, ante quatuordecim annos feri 
atque institui coepta, nunc tandem absoluta ac plane constituta, ad Provin- 
cias mittitur” (Pachtler, op. cit., II, 226). 

% See Constitutions, Part IV, cc. V, VII, XII, and supra Ch. VI. 

“Text in Pachtler, op. cit., Il, 226-228; translation in Fitzpatrick, op. cir., 
PP: 119-121. 

®See Astrain’s interesting Historia (Vols. III and IV) for an account of 
Aquaviva’s long, brilliant, and yet troubled generalate. 

The storms that retarded the completion of the Ratio Studiorum were 
chiefly theological. For it must be remembered that the Ratio was concerned 
not alone with the Humanities, but with philosophical and theological 
studies. These latter, as being outside the scope of the present study, have not 
been dealt with more than in passing. Yet it is true that a good deal of 
the delay in editing the successive editions of the Ratio was due to the intense 
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controversial spirit reigning at that time in theological matters. Heresy was 
rife; the so-called Reformation was spreading everywhere. Hence, suspicions 
and accusations were found on all sides. The Jesuits, as a new Order 
enjoying a phenomenally rapid growth and prestige, were distrusted by some 
of the old Orders and their every move was watched and investigated. Par- 
ticularly was this the case in Spain where the Inquisition exerted its greatest 
power. The tempest aroused there over the 1586 Ratio has been recounted in 
Chapter X. See Astrain, op. cit., III, 368 f., for the full story. 

T This fact makes it regrettable that Pachtler did not edit the 1591 Ratio. 
No doubt he had to consider limitations of space in his volumes; yet the 
documentary history of the Ratio Studiorum is incomplete without the text 
of 1597. It explains much that must be guessed at in the final edition. Prin- 
cipally, though, its extraordinary contrast to and improvement upon the 1586 
Ratio gives it a capital importance in the history of the making of the Rario. 

8 Pachtler, op. cir., II, 274. 

°Ibid., p. 462: “Ceterum, ubi mos tulerit, et Rectori videatur, alii etiam 
admitti poterunt, qui ex Congregatione, atque adeo qui ex nostris scholasticis 
non sunt.” 

30 Jbid., p. 392, Reg. Com. Prof. CI. Infer. 34: “Concertatio cum proxima 
classe erit aliquoties in anno, quo die Praefecto studiorum inferiorum visum 
fuerit, per horam fere.” 

M]bid., p. 374, Leges Praemiorum, 1. 

12 “Ad litterarias exercitationes altius imprimendas det operam, ut, si Rec- 
tori videbitur, Academiae instituantur.” 

18 These sets of rules are in Pachtler, op. cir., Il, 460 ff. 

4 These emblemata, which are mentioned frequently in the Ratio, were a 
sort of symbolic device illustrated with verses and mottoes. Father Pontanus 
calls them epigrams containing a symbolic meaning —“lam vero Emblema 
tria continet: Epigraphen, veluti rei totius animam, picturam et poesim, artes 
germanas, quae se ita explicent, ut altera alteri sit interpres. Et pictura qui- 
dem, tamquam corpus, poesis tamquam animus est: fitque ut emblema non 
possit non esse gratum, in quo et aures dulci carminum numero delectantur, 
animi pascuntur, et oculi pictura recreantur” (/nstitutio Poetica, Ch. LIT). 

15 Rochemonteix, Le Collège Henri IV de la Flèche, IV, 400 ff., has some 
interesting remarks about the programs of the academies at La Flèche. One 
type of program occurring frequently was the explanation of a group of 
Latin and Greek authors in a public exhibition. Sometimes one student would 
offer to explain and defend as many as eight or ten Latin and Greek works. 
Thus, one Renatus Gormand presented for one of these public occasions the 
Aeneid, Books V, VI, and VII; Cicero’s speeches Pro Archia Poeta, Pro Mar- 
cello, Pro Ligario, and Pro Rege Deiotaro; Caesar's Commentaries, 4 books; 
the De Corona of Demosthenes, and the first book of Horace’s Odes, which 
he also offered to recite from memory. Many similar instances are given in the 
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programs cited. Sometimes a formal invitation was issued for these public 
exhibitions of the academies. Thus, Fierville, Histoire du Collège de Quimper, 
p. 82, quotes an invitation issued at Quimper in 1631: 


“Accedite Litterati 
Et quot quot 
Humanitatis scientes 
Viri Curiosolitae 
Musas amatis 
Ad sacros Athenei vestri lares. 

Materies argumenti vestra est et summa gloria 
Quippe Corisopitensis rhetor vobis 
Addictissimus defendet 
Litteras Humaniores 
Perfectissimum in hac communitate civili 
Hominem exhibere 
Cum Deo 
Si aderit, et vos auditione benevoli faveatis, auspicato. 
In Aula Collegii, hora post meridiem prima, postridie Lucaliorum. 
MDCXXXI.” 


1% Pachtler, op. cir., IT, 482, note 1, quotes Agricola’s history of the Province 
of Upper Germany to the effect that Father Aquaviva dispatched the 1599 
Ratio so as to learn from each Province what changes, additions, or qualifica- 
tions in the text of the Rario were deemed advisable on account of varying 
customs in different lands. If this is so, the letter giving such a direction is 
not extant. Besides, it clearly contradicts the statement of his letter accompa- 
nying the Ratio of 1599 and printed in it. Therein he spoke of the work 
being completed and the edition being final and perpetually binding. The 
very absence of an invitation to send criticism is significant when it is re- 
called that such criticism was specifically requested in both previous editions 
of the Rario. 

"The MS. (folio 585) is entitled: “Petitiones diversarum Provinciarum 
et dubia quae adhuc manent post ultimam libri recognitionem.” A second 
inscription in the right-hand margin reads: “Dubia &c. re regulis et ratione 
studiorum.” The document occupies folios 585-591. One principal hand is 
discernible in the summary, but some of the replies were written by a second 
and even a third hand. 

18 Vol. IT, pp. 485-507. 

MS. Petitiones, folio 586: “Reg. 24, Prov. Germaniae, n. 8: Non placet 
quod dicitur de perpetuis magistris. Idem ponit deput. Hispaniae, n, 16. 
Resp: Maturius considerandum.” 

“Ibid: “Reg. 27, Dep. Hispaniae, n. 18: Hi magistri melius docebunt 
post theologiam et tertium annum probationis. Resp: Non expedit” The 
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“third year of probation” or “tertianship” is the final year in the Jesuit’s for- 
mation and has for its aim the renewal and deepening of the religious spirit. 
Ibid: “Reg. 29, Prov. Poloniae, n. 20. Terentius est purgatus et legitur.” 
MS. folio 587: “Reg. 30, An vacationes omnes accommodatae sint ad 
ca quae responsa sunt Provinciis Italiae in ultima Congregatione. Resp.: 
Videantur responsa ad Provincias suas.” 

# MS. folio 588: “Reg. 13, Rect., Prov. Germaniae, n. 14: Sumptus pro 
praemiis liceat facere collegio. Resp.: Non videtur.” 

Ibid: “Reg. 18, Deput. Hispaniae, nn. 15 et 19: Quilibet Provincialis 
statuat de vacationibus ad suam Provinciam pertinentibus. Resp.: Si quid est 
differens, scribat ad nos ut dispensemus.” 

35 Jbid.: “Prov. Andaluciae, n. 6, petit vacationes ampliores mense Iuli 
propter maximos calores et multum variat ab eo quod dicitur in regula.” 

#4 Jbid.: “P. Rector Collegii Romani obiicit quibusdam in regulis Rectoris 
2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 12, et de vacationibus.” 

#7 MS. folio 589. The MS. reads “P. Lucerna Offeus.” The writer has con- 
jectured that it means P. Paul Hoffaeus, for long superior in Germany. The 
Society had a college at Lucerne. 

28 Jbid.: “Reg. 16, Praefecti Schol. Infer.: P. Lucerna Offeus, n. 39, nollet 
excludi magistros ab examinandis discipulis aut certe regulam mitigari. Resp.: 
Videbitur.” 

# Jbid.: “Reg. 32, Prov. Franciae vellet pro praemiis scribi graecia carmina 
etiam in Humanitate.” 

%0Jbid.: “Reg. 12, Dep. Hispaniae, n. 40: Promotio generalis fiat bis in 
anno.” 

#1 Jbid.: “Reg. 27, Deput. Hispaniae, n. 41: Loca et consessores non solent 
assignari. Resp.: Servetur consuetudo loci.” 

“2 Jbid.: “Reg. 7, Dep. Hispaniae, n. 42: Potius pertinet ad magistros 
quam ad praefectum dies festos animadvertere. Resp.: Pertinet ad unum vel 
ad alterum” 

58 Jbid.: “Reg. 32, Prov. Germaniae, n. 15: In distribuendis praemiis non 
scriptionis solum sed diligentiae et virtutis haberi possit (sic). Resp.: Serve- 
tur regula.” 

SIbid.: “Reg. 30, Deput. Italiae, dubium 19, tollere vellet disputationes 
inter classes. Resp: Experiatur quomodo succedat ter aut quater in anno.” 

%5 Jbid.: “Reg. 30, Prov. Lusitaniae, n. 4. Crebrius inter se disputent classes 
eiusdem ordinis quam classes diversi ordinis.” 

36 The real is a Spanish coin, formerly worth about 13 cents, now valued 
at about 5 cents. 

37 MS. folio 590: “In Reg. commun. Magist. Infer. 49, Prov. Andaluciae, 
n. 92. Permittatur a discipulis intra tres reales pro scholae sumptu plexi.” 

88 Jhid.: “Prov. etiam Poloniae petit, n. 14, quia moris.est aliquid con- 
tribuere ad ornandam scholam. Resp: Non videtur permittendum iniussu 
Provincialis.” 
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59 Jbid.: “Reg. 29, Deput. Hispaniae, n. 80, et Lusitan. Praefectus S. An- 
tonii, n. 8, aiunt non videri domi scriptiones faciendas ob multa incommoda. 
Resp: Non est regula propter illa incommoda deserenda.” 

40 Jbid.: “Reg. 42, Prov. Germaniaæe, n. 20: In mittendis ad confessionem 
discipulis ea ratio teneatur, quae in quavis Provincia probetur. Resp: Hic 
usus si fieri potest introducatur, et extraordinarii interdum ponantur con- 
fessores.” 

Ibid: “Reg. 13, Deput. Hispaniae, n. 65: Non potest doceri lingua 
graeca in inferioribus classibus. Resp: Experiatur saltem in prima et 
secunda.” 

#2 ]bid.: “Reg. 33, Deput. Hispaniae, n. 66, et Prov. Germaniae, n. 22: Si 
debebunt advenire magistri ad concertationes, quomodo relinquetur una 
classis. Resp.: Posset hic poni substitutus.” 

43 Ibid: “Reg. 14, Deput. Hispaniae, n. 20: Non possunt pueri Hispani 
continuare duas horas cum dimidia. Resp.: Curandum ut servetur.” 

# MS. folio 590: “In Reg. Prof. Rhetoricae, reg. 1, Deput. Hispaniae, n. 
81: Rhetorica Cypriani solet legi in rhetorica. Resp.: Debet legi in huma- 
nitate. Idem ponit Prov. Andaluciae, n. 3.” 

45 Jbid.: “Reg. 13, Prov. Germaniae, n. 23: Videntur poemata saltem relin- 
quenda magistro humanitatis. Hoc videtur ab humanistis cum dignitate praes- 
tari posse.” 

46 Jbid.: “In Reg. Primae Classis, Reg. 2, Prov. Andaluciæe, n. 3: Non 
legatur prosodia quia nolunt deinde ire ad humanitatem. Resp.: Bene est 
regula (sic).” 

#7 Jbid.: “In Reg. Secundae Classis: Quae deinceps sequuntur non possunt 
servari nisi ubi sunt quinque classes. Sic Hispaniae deput., n. 72. Resp.: 
Statuit Reg. 21 Provincialis quid agendum.” 

48 Jbid.: “Reg. 1: Prov. Galliae vellet in hac classe facilem quemdam auc- 
torem, plures et poetas.” 

49 Pachtler, op. cir., II, 485-507. 

50 The various arguments brought forward by the Germans run to two 
printed pages. What is cited in the text expresses only the gist. It may be 
noted that this same proposal was made by the Germans in several previous 
critiques, and the same negative answer was given by Rome. This time per- 
severance won out. The Roman reply gives the Provincial permission to count 
daily application to study as one of the norms for awarding prizes if he finds 
that the people expect it. But the Provincial decided to keep the rule of the 
Ratio intact “Quoad premium ex sola scriptione decernendum omnibus con- 
sideratis, videtur servanda regula” (Pachtler, op. «it., II, 510). 

51 Pachtler, op. cit., II, 508, 509: “Et quia non solum nostrorum hominum, 
sed etiam externorum prudentium, atque etiam Principum virorum iudicio 
perdifficile et quasi violentum est, omnes nationes ad unam omnino in om- 
nibus rationem adigere, etiam in rebus minutis, in quibus alioqui non est 
multum situm, ut in horarum scholasticarum distributione, in librorum mul- 
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titudine, in scholarum intra breve tempus varietate, in honorum ac praemio- 
rum collatione, etc., cum longe alia sit conditio ac dispositio ingeniorum huius 
atque illius Nationis, aliter haec atque illa afficiatur.” The Germans then 
asked the General to allow them to set up a commission in Germany to adapt 
the Ratio to conditions there. The General replied in the negative; but said 
that any particular difficulties should be submitted to him (Pachtler, ibid. 
p+ 509). ; 

5? This document, containing the decisions of the Provincial, is in Pachtler, 
op. cit., IT, 509-512. 


CHapTEr XIV 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE RATIO STUDIORUM OF 1599 


1 Pes foregoing chapter brought the history of the making of 
the Ratio Studiorum to a conclusion. The definitive edition 
of 1599 was immediately promulgated and made mandatory in 
approximately 245 Jesuit schools! The better to understand the 
scope of this educational code which set the standard for and 
governed Jesuit education during the succeeding century and a 
half, it will be well here to submit it to a detailed analysis. The 
following systematic index may serve as a framework for the 
analysis. 


f A. Rules of the Provincial (1-40) 
1 B. Rules of the Rector (1-24) 
C. Rules of the Prefect of Higher Studies (1-30) 
D. Common Rules for all the Professors of the Higher Faculties (1-20) 
Ea) Prof. of Scripture (1-20) 
E. Special Rules for Professors of the Eb) Prof. of Hebrew (1-5) 
Higher Faculties Ec) Prof. of Theology (1-14) 
Ed) Prof. of Moral Theology (1-10) 
Fa) General Rules (1-8) 
= , Fb) Courses, Texts, etc. (9-20) 
al F. Rules for Professors of Philosophy F0) Moral PAtibsophy 5-4) 
Fd) Mathematics (1-3) 
M. Rules for Students of the Jesuit Order (1-11) 
N. Rules for those Reviewing Theology (1-14) 
©. Rules for the Class Beadle (1-7) 
Qa) General Rules (1-12) 
Qb) Rules of the Prefect (1-5) 
Q. Rules for the Academies Qc) Academy of Theology and 





Philosophy (1—II) 
Qd) Prefect of this Academy (1-4) 
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. Rules of the Prefect of Lower Studies (1-50) 

. Rules for the Writing of Examinations (1-11) 

. Rules Governing Awards (1-13) 

. Common Rules for Teachers of the Lower Classes (1-50) 


La) Rhetoric (1-20) 
Lb ities (1 
L. Special Rules for the Teachers of ÉR 
ne Le) Grammar I (1-10) 
Se eme Ld) Grammar I (1-10) 
Le) Grammar I (1-9) 


FLO 


Ill 


P, Rules for Extern Students (1-15) 


Qe) Academy of Rhetoric and 
Humanities (1-7) 
Academy of Grammar Students 


G-8) 





Q. Rules for the Academies Qfj 


In regard to Section I of this index, it needs, perhaps, to be 
remarked that the Jesuit Provincial has under his charge all the 
houses and educational institutions of a given territory, called a 
Province. Such a territory may comprise an entire country or only 
a section of it. The Rector has jurisdiction over a single house or 
school. 

Section II indexes the rules governing the higher courses of 
philosophy and theology. Although these courses were especially 
designed for completing the scholastic training of members of the 
Order, they were likewise strongly recommended to students out- 
side the Order. In fact, the Jesuit tradition has always been to give 
secular youth a training not merely in the humanistic branches 
but also in the arts— philosophy, mathematics, science* Some of 
the smaller schools, it is true, offered only the Humanities, but 
many carried the full arts curriculum, and a few, chiefly universities, 
added the theological sciences. 

Section III deals with the humanistic studies given to extern stu- 
dents. These studies, however, were also the basis of the education 
given by the Order to its own members. A fuller discussion of 
this humanistic curriculum will be given later on. 

An analysis of the content of the rules indexed above shows that 
there are four chief elements inherent in the Ratio Srudiorum; 
namely, administration, curriculum, method, and discipline: ad- 
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ministration, inasmuch as it defines the function, interrelation, and 
duties of such officials as the Provincial, Rector, and Prefects of 
Studies; curriculum, inasmuch as it outlines and places in their 
proper sequence and gradation courses of study in theology, philos- 
ophy, and the Humanities; method, because it sets forth in detail 
how to conduct the lessons and exercises of the classroom; and 
discipline, because it fixes for the students norms of conduct, reg- 
ularity, and good order. 

Although fused into the complete and rounded system of the 
Ratio, these elements may be isolated here for purposes of analysis. 


L Administration 


The first rule of the Provincial defines his function in the edu- 
cational system of the Society: “Since one of the Society’s principal 
services is to communicate to others all the branches of learning 
consistent with its Institute in such a way as to bring them to a 
knowledge and love of our Creator and Redeemer, the Provincial 
must consider it his special duty to take care that the manifold 
labor of our educational work richly produces the fruit which the 
grace of our vocation demands” The function of the Rector is 
likewise stated in the first rule pertaining to his office. He is to direct 
the intellectual and moral training of both Jesuit and extern stu- 
dents in a given college or university. Complementary to the Rec- 
tor's function is that of the Prefect of Studies, who is the chief 
assistant of the Rector in conducting a school (C-1; G-r).° If there 
is question of a large school, such as a university, there may be one 
Prefect of Studies for the theological and philosophical branches, 
a second Prefect, subordinate to the first, for the humanistic studies, 
and a third to preside over discipline (A-3; G-2). 

The interrelation of these officials is partially indicated in the 
definition of their respective functions. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the Rector is appointed and removed, not by the Provin- 
cial, but by the General of the Order. Nevertheless, as long as the 
Rector holds office he is responsible to the Provincial. Similarly, 
the Prefects of Studies and the Prefect of Discipline are not ap- 
pointed by the Rector but by the Provincial, though they are under 
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the Rector’s jurisdiction in what pertains to their office (A-2-3; 
C-1-3; G-1-2). 

The duties of the Provincial in regard to education are chiefly 
these (A-1-40): 


To appoint Prefects of Studies and of discipline. 

To provide suitable teachers for various faculties. 

To supervise courses of study in his Province. 

To regulate examinations of members of the Order. 

To prepare outstanding teachers, especially of the Humanities. 

To grant certain teachers special studies in theology and in mathematics. 

To see that a certain income be set aside for the proper upkeep and 
increase of library facilities in each college. 

To determine class schedules and periods of vacation. 

To arrange with the General for changes considered necessary in his 
Province as regards studies, vacations, and other school matters. 

To assume special responsibility for the moral and spiritual aspect of 
the Society’s educational work. 


The Rector’s duties can be summarized more briefly. He is to 
give necessary authority to the Prefect of Studies, attend public 
scholastic functions, provide substitute teachers, foster language 
academies and academies for the training of new teachers, super- 
vise public exhibitions given by the pupils, hold conferences with 
the teachers, propagate the work of the Sodality, and consult and 
follow the decisions of the Provincial in regard to vacations, de- 
grees, and other similar matters (B-1-24). 

The duties of the principal Prefect of Studies have to do with 
the courses in the faculties of theology and philosophy. They are 
chiefly to see that the rules of the Rario are observed by students 
and professors; to regulate disputations in philosophy and theology; 
to visit the lectures so as to keep informed of the methods used by 
the professors; to supervise examinations; and to see that the stu- 
dents have the books they need (C-r-30). 

The subordinate Prefect of Studies (called in the Raro the 
Prefect of Lower Studies) corresponds to the modern principal of 
a secondary school. His duties are manifold. The more important 
are the following (G-1-50): 
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To review and approve all public programs given by the students of 
Humanities. 

To see that the teachers carefully observe the rules laid down for them 
in the Ratio. 

To visit the classes every fortnight. 

To announce to the teachers holidays and vacations. 

Carefully to preserve in the school five grades, no matter how many 
classes there may be. 

To examine new pupils and place them in the class for which they 
seem fitted. 

To announce examination dates and to preside over the yearly contest 
in composition. 

To appoint boards of examiners for written and oral examinations. 

To prepare lists of textbooks and make sure that the booksellers have 
a supply of them. 

To propagate the work of the academies. 


If a Prefect of Discipline has been appointed to assist the Prefect 
of Lower Studies, he will fulfill the duties assigned to the latter 
as regards discipline, and, if it seems good, he may be appointed 
to examine and allocate new students (B-22; G-37-50, 9-13). 


IL. Curriculum 


The Ratio outlines a fairly complete and graded curriculum for 
theology, philosophy, and the Humanities. The sequence of these 
studies is, first, the Humanities, then philosophy, and lastly the- 
ology. They will be outlined here in the order in which they are 
developed in the Rafio. 


A. The Theological Curriculum 


1. Scholastic Theology. Four years. Two professors, each lectur- 
ing four hours a week (A-o). The first professor will explain in 
the first year 43 questions from the First Part of the Smma of St. 
Thomas; in the second year the matter on the Angels and 21 ques- 
tions from the I*II* of St. Thomas; in the third year from Ques- 
tions 55 or 71 to the end of the III"; and in the fourth year the 
matter on Faith, Hope, and Charity from the Il‘Il". The second 
professor will explain in the first year the questions concerning 
Justice and Right, and especially certain questions concerning Reli- 
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gion from the Il‘II*; in the second year the questions from the 
Third Part of the Swmma on the Incarnation and some of the 
more important questions on the Sacraments in general; in the 
third year on Baptism and the Holy Eucharist, and, if possible, on 
Holy Orders, Confirmation and Extreme Unction; in the fourth 
year on Penance and Matrimony (Ec-7). 

2. Moral Theology. Two years. Two professors: one hour each 
day; or one professor: two hours each day (A-12). The aim of 
the course is to prepare ministers of the Sacraments (Ed-r). One 
professor in a two-year period will explain all the Sacraments and 
censures, and the different states and duties of life. The second 
professor in two years will explain the Ten Commandments, in 
the seventh of which he will deal with contracts. In addition to 
the regular classes, there will be a weekly discussion of practical 
moral cases (Ed-2; A-14). 

3. Sacred Scripture. Two years: one hour daily (A6). Explana- 
tion of the Old and New Testament in alternate years (Ea-17-18). 

4. Hebrew. One year. Two hours a week. Study of the gram- 
mar and of one book of the Sacred Scripture (A-7-8; Eb-3). 


B. The Philosophical Curriculum 


1. First Year. Logic and Introduction to Physics. One professor: 
eight hours a week. Summary of logic; the predicamentals, analogy, 
and relation; the first and second books of Aristotle’s Periherme- 
neias, mostly in summary; first notions of science: its divisions, ab- 
stractions, theories, practices; the diverse methods of proceeding in 
physics and mathematics (Fa-7; Fb-0). 

2. Second Year. Cosmology, Physics, and Psychology. Two hours 
daily. The eight books of Aristotle’s physics, the books De Coelo 
and the first book De Generatione (Fb-10). Mathematics: One 
hour daily. The elements of Euclid and more difficult mathemat- 
ical problems (A-20; Fd-1-3). 

3. Third Year. Psychology, Metaphysics, and Moral Philosophy. 
Two professors: two hours daily. The second book De Genera- 
tione, the De Anima and the Metaphysics; in Moral Philosophy the 
Ethics of Aristotle will be explained (Fb-r1; Fc-1-2): 
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C. The Humanistic Curriculum 


1. Lower Grammar. The grade of this class is the perfect knowl- 
edge of the rudiments and a beginning knowledge of syntax. Some 
easy selections from Cicero’s letters will be taken for prelection. In 
Greek the pupils will learn to read and write the language and will 
begin the study of grammar (Le-r). 

2. Middle Grammar. The grade of this class is the knowledge, 
though not exhaustive, of the whole of Latin grammar, and in 
Greek a knowledge of the contract nouns, circumflex (contract) 
verbs, the verbs in mi, and the easier euphonic changes in verb 
formations. The work in authors will be limited to the letters of 
Cicero to his friends, some of the easier of Ovid’s poems, possibly 
the catechism in Greek, and the Tabula of Cebes (Ld-1). 

3. Upper Grammar. The grade of this class is a complete knowl- 
edge of Latin grammar, including all the exceptions and idioms, 
figures of speech, and prosody. In Greek: the eight parts of speech, 
that is, all the rudiments with the exception of dialects and the 
more difficult exceptions. The reading matter in the first semester 
in prose: more important letters of Cicero Ad Familiares, Ad Atti- 
cum, Ad Quintum Fratrem; in poetry: selections from the elegies 
and epistles of Ovid. The second-semester reading, in prose: Cicero’s 
De Amicitia, De Senectute, the Paradoxa, and the like; in poetry: 
selections from Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, the Ec/ogues of Vir- 
gil, or even the simpler books of Virgil, such as the fourth Georgie, 
the fifth and seventh books of the Aeneïd. In Greek, St. Chrysostom, 
Aesop, Agapetus, and the like (Lc-r). 

4. Humanities. The aim of this class is to lay the foundation 
for eloquence, after the pupils have finished the grammar classes. 
This is done in three ways: by a knowledge of the language, some 
erudition, and a sketch of the precepts pertaining to Rhetoric. For 
a command of the language, which consists chiefly in acquiring 
propriety of expression and fluency, the one orator used in daily 
prelections is Cicero; among the historians, Caesar, Sallust, Livy, 
Curtius, and others like them; among the poets, Virgil, excepting 
some of the eclogues and the fourth book of the Aeneid, as well 
as Horace’s Odes, and elegies, epigrams, and other works of classic 
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poets, provided an expurgated edition be made use of. In Greek: 
the syntax, a clear understanding of the authors, and some com- 
position; prose reading from St. John Chrysostom, St. Basil, Isoc- 
rates, Plato, Synesius, Plutarch; in poetry: Homer, Phocylides, 
Theognis, St. Gregory Nazianzen, Synesius, and the like. For the 
rhetorical rules the Rhetoric of Cyprian Soarez is used in the sec- 
ond semester, together with some of Cicero's speeches, such as the 
Pro Lege Manilia, Pro Archia, Pro Marcello, and others delivered 
before Caesar (Lb-r, 9). 

5. Rhetoric. The grade of this class cannot easily be defined, It 
aims to train to perfect eloquence, which comprises two great 
faculties, the oratorical and the poetical. It regards not only the 
practical but also the cultural. For the precepts of oratory, Cicero 
may be supplemented by Aristotle and Quintilian. Style is to be 
formed on Cicero, though help may be drawn from approved his- 
torians and poets. Erudition will be derived from the history and 
manners of nations, and from the authority of writers and every 
sort of learning; but moderately as befits the capacity of the stu- 
dents. In Greek the authors will be Demosthenes, Plato, Thucy- 
dides, Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, and others of the kind, among 
whom should be included Saints Basil, Nazianzen, and Chrysos- 
tom. There will be exercises in Latin and Greek writing (La-r, 9, 
IT 12; 13). 

Since attention has been attracted to the Jesuit system of studies 
chiefly through its humanistic curriculum, it is fitting that par- 
ticular aspects of the outline drawn above should be singled out 
for a fuller exposition. The first point to be noticed is the manner 
in which the curriculum was fitted into the daily schedule. After 
giving a clear-cut statement of the grade and subject matter of 
each class, the Rario sets down in the second rule of the individual 
teachers a succinct daily schedule of hours and exercises. That this 
schedule was rather a directive norm than a hard and fast pre- 
scription from which no deviation was allowed, is clear from the 
Rules Common to Teachers of the Lower Classes, rule 15, which 
says that the order of class exercises may be changed at the instance 
of the Provincial to suit the custom of a particular region. What 
the Rafio considered of prime concern was orderliness, progression, 


ee 
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variety, and due proportion between the importance of a subject 
and the time allotted to it. The schedule may be cast in the follow- 
ing summary: 1 


Lower, Middle, and Upper Grammar 


1 hr. Latin author and Latin and Greek grammar recited 
from memory to decurions; exercises graded by the 
master while pupils do assigned tasks.° 

AM 1 hr. Last prelection of author repeated briefly; new pre- 
NÉ lection given by teacher, repeated by pupils. Com- 
position assigned. 
72 hr. Review of grammar lesson; new lesson explained 
and repeated, with occasional concertation. 


2 hr. On alternate days grammar (Latin and Greek) and 
author recited from memory to decurions while 
teacher examines reports of decurions and corrects 

PM. morning exercises or homework. 
1/4 hrs. Review of last grammar or author prelection; Prelec- 
tion of new portion of grammar or author; 
Greek author and composition. 
4 hr. Concertation or quiz. 


Saturday x hr. Recitation from memory of prelections of past week. 
AM. I hr. Private review work. 
3 hr. Concertation. 


Re 1 hr. Same as first hour A.M. with review of catechism. 
PM y 1 hr. Private review work. 
ho 2 V2 hr. Explanation of catechism or talk on spiritual subject. 


Humanities 


1 hr. Author and rules of prosody recited to decurions; 
written work done while teacher grades the home- 
work. Public recitation. 

AM 1 hr. Brief review of last prelection; new prelection given 
de by master, repeated and discussed. 
%3 hr. On alternate days reading of historical author and 
exercises in versification (second half of year, rhe- 
torical principles from Soarez). 
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1 hr. Latin and Greek author recited to decurions while 
master examines reports of decurions and com- 
PM. pletes correction of exercises. Topic for composi- 
tion assigned. 
172 hrs. Equal division between Latin poet and Greek au- 
thors and composition. 


1 hr. Recitation of week's work. 
1 hr. Private review work. 
Saturday ï : - : 
AM 3 hr. Declamation or prelection by some pupil, or con- 
DU certation, or presence at exercises in class of 
Rhetoric.® 


2 hr. Recitation of a poet and the catechism. 
1% hrs. Equal division between prelection and discussion 
of a Latin poet and a Greek author. 
4 hr. Explanation of catechism or talk on spiritual 
subject. 


Saturday 
PM. 


Rhetoric 
1 hr. Memory work. Various exercises privately while master 
corrects written work with individual pupils. Review 
of last prelection. 
1 hr. Prelection of author or rhetorical precepts, then repeti- 
tion of same; assignment of topic for oratorical or 
poetic composition. Concertation. 


AM. 


1 hr. Brief review of morning prelection; new prelection of 
rhetorical precepts or author, with repetition. 

1 hr. Review last prelection of Greek author; new prelection 
given and repeated; correction of Greek composition 
or review of Greek syntax and prosody; occasionally 
a concertation. 


PM. 
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1 hr. Brief review of weck’s work. Explanation of a poet 
or a historian. 


Ds 1 hr. Declamation or prelection by a student, or a concerta- 
“ tion, or presence at exercises in class of Humani- 
ties.° 
Saturday 1 hr. Explanation of a poet. 
P.M. 1 hr. Review of Greek. 


It is evident from the above outlines of curriculum and daily 
schedule that the classical languages and literatures were the staple 
studies. No others, with the exception of Christian doctrine, were 
given a separate status. Thus, the curriculum, according to modern 
ideas, was narrow. The narrowness was partly conscious and inten- 
tional, partly the consequence of an age in which the vernacular 
literatures and modern history were still in a formative stage, and 
in which science, though known and cultivated, was far from 
attaining its full stature; its study was restricted for the most part 
to professional schools; nor had it become then, as it now is, the 
motive force, not to say the mania, of the age. The conscious 
narrowing of the curriculum had its basis in the conviction that edu- 
cation’s purpose was to preserve and hand down a cultural heritage. 
It also had its basis in the sound pedagogical principle of emphasiz- 
ing a few primary branches of knowledge and of treating others 
as subordinate and accessory, that is, as contributing to a fuller 
understanding and mastery of the primary studies. 

7 The Rañio assigned mathematics and the physical sciences to the 
philosophical or arts curriculum, which, it must be reiterated, was 
aimed to complement and, as it were, crown the humanistic studies 
of extern students as well as of student members of the Order. The 
accessory branches in the humanistic curriculum were chiefy his- 
tory, archeology, and the vernacular. The status of the former was 
discussed at some length in a previous chapter;' a word should be 
said here about the status of the vernacular languages. 

It is often asserted that the vernaculr was either merely tolerated 
in Jesuit schools or openly discouraged and suppressed. But such 
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an assertion distorts the truth not only as regards the enactments 
of the 1599 Ratio but also and especially as regards the school 
practice of the later seventeenth century when the vernacular liter- 
atures had assumed a conspicuous position. 

To deal here solely with the 1599 Rañio, it is true that the use 
of Latin in the schoolroom was much insisted upon, the aim being 
to teach the students how to speak as well as write and read Latin. 
Small penalties were even meted out to those who conversed in the 
vernacular during school hours. Yet the amount of vernacular 
usage allowed both teacher and pupil was very considerable. The 
rules for the masters of the three grammar classes abound in such 
statements as, “Let the pupils put into Latin what is dictated in the 
vernacular, or let them translate a lesson of Cicero from Latin into 
the vernacular.” Similarly, the rules governing the prelection 
whether of grammar or of author in the three classes of grammar, 
as well as the rules regarding written work, not only permit but 
prescribe a liberal use of the mother tongue.” And even in the 
class of Humanities the teacher’s rule for the prelection of a classical 
author concludes in this wise: “Let him not think it foreign to his 
purpose to cite some passage from the vernacular if it helps the 
interpretation, or is in any way noteworthy. At the end of the 
prelection he may, if he sees fit, repeat the whole lesson in a good 
vernacular version." 

Hence, though the vernacular was not accorded the status of 
a distinct branch of the curriculum, and though the pupils were 
urged to attain proficiency in handling spoken Latin, it cannot 
rightly be maintained that the vernacular was proscribed or merely 
tolerated in the Jesuit classroom. It was cultivated in a very real 
sense through much practice in turning the classics into an elegant 
vernacular version; the words of the Rario are: “Licebit, si videatur, 
omnia patrio sermone, sed quam elegantissimo vertere.” The very 
stress put on purity of style in the translations betokened neither 
apathy nor antagonism toward the mother tongue. 

Another controverted aspect of the Jesuit humanistic program 
is the place Greek held in the curriculum. Not a few historians of 
education contend that the Jesuit schools, like the Renaissance 
scholars, paid no more than lip service to Greek studies; that they 
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gave the minimum of attention to Greek and the maximum to 
Cicero.* Certain Jesuit writers, too, maintain that Greek never 
won the place it deserved in the curriculum. There are two 
separate questions involved in these charges: one concerns the 
status given Greek in the 1599 Rario; the other concerns the actual 
position of Greek studies in Jesuit schools after 1599. The latter 
queston is too wide in scope to be resolved here. It must suffice to 
say that the evidence is indisputable for maintaining that the Greek 
program of 1599 was quite generally and faithfully fulfilled in the 
Jesuit colleges of the seventeenth and part of the eighteenth 
century. 

But what was the Greek program of 1599? Was it so pitiably 
poor in quantity and quality as to justify the claim that in effect 
the Jesuit humanistic curriculum of that time was reducible to one 
subject, Latin? The answer is decisively in the negative; and the 
proof lies in the details of the Greek program itself. However, 
there is no intention of affirming that Greek held an equal place 
of honor with Latin. It is evident from the Rafio that it was meant 
to be subordinate to Latin. Yet it is no less evident that, far from 
neglecting Greek, the Ratio of 1599 unfolded a program that not 
only compares favorably with, but is superior to, representative 
Greek programs of today in continental or American Jesuit schools. 

In order to substantiate this contention thoroughly yet briefly, the 
Greek content of the Rario will be set forth in a series of numbered 
statements, each of which will bear a reference symbol to the 
systematic index given at the beginning of this chapter."’ 

1. The Prefect of Studies may not grant anyone an exemption, 
especially for a long period, from the study of Greek, except for 
a very serious reason (G-31). 

2. Two prize awards are to be offered in Rhetoric for Greek 
prose, and two for Greek verse (the same number as for Latin); 
in the classes below Rhetoric there will be two prizes for Greek 
prose (the same as for Latin, except that in Humanities two further 
prizes are offered for Latin verse) (J-1). 

3. There will be the same division of subject matter in Greek 
as in Latin grammar. The first part, belonging to lower grammar, 
begins with the rudiments and includes nouns, the verb “to be” 
and simple verbs. The second part, belonging to middle grammar, 
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includes contract nouns and verbs, the verbs in mi, and the easier 
euphonic changes in verb formations. The third part, belonging 
to upper grammar, includes the remaining parts of speech and 
whatever is comprised under the heading of rudiments except the 
dialects and the more difficult exceptions. The fourth part, which 
pertains to Humanities, will include all of syntax. And finally, the 
fifth part, which pertains to Rhetoric, will include the dialects and 
prosody (K-13; La-1; Lb-1; Le-1; Ld-1; Le-1). 

4. À Greek composition, either in prose or in verse, must be 
done in all the classes at least once a week (K-20; La-r11). 

5: Greek, along with Latin, forms the subject matter of the 
special Saturday exercises in Humanities and Rhetoric (K-33). 

6. For the monthly or bimonthly class competitions in composi- 
tion the rule prescribes a Latin paper, with Greek or verse composi- 
tion suggested for a possible second paper (K-35). 

7. Greek authors in Rhetoric class: Demosthenes, Plato, Thucy- 
dides, Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Saints Nazianzen, Basil, and Chry- 
sostom; in Humanities: Isocrates, SS. Chrysostom and Basil, Plato, 
Synesius, Plutarch, Phocylides, Theognis, and St. Nazianzen; in 
upper grammar: St. Chrysostom, Aesop, Agapetus, and others; in 
middle grammar: the catechism in Greek, the Tabula of Cebes 
(La-13; Lb-9; Le-1; Ld-1). 

8. Time devoted to Greek: in Rhetoric, one hour daily and an 
hour’s review on Saturday; in Humanities, recitation from memory 
in the afternoon, followed by three quarters of an hour devoted to 
prelection and composition; in upper grammar, and also in middle 
grammar, memory récitation together with a little more than half 
an hour daily for prelection and composition; in lower grammar, 
memory recitation and a little more than a quarter of an hour for 
explanation of grammar, etc. (La-2; Lb-2; Lc-2; Ld-2; Le-2.) 

9. The daily exercises to be done by the pupils while the master 
corrects composition work with individual students in private 
include the translation of Greek into Latin, or vice versa, or some 
other Greek exercise (La-5; Lb-4; Lc-4; Ld-4; Le-4). 

10. Special exercises in declamation and prelection given by the 
students are to be varied, so that some are in Latin, some in Greek. 
Greek also forms a part of all concertations (La-16-17; Lb-7; 
Lc-10; Ld-10). 
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11. The review work, competitions, and exhibitions in the 
academies are to center around Latin and Greek (Qe-Qf). 

A last comment on the humanistic curriculum of the 1599 Rafio 
concerns the relationship and harmony between intellectual and 
moral training. Intimately connected with the daily schedule of 
exercises in the classics and ancillary subjects are other exercises 
whose aim is to instruct the mind and train the will in a super- 
natural philosophy of life. Such exercises are daily attendance at 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, the practice of at least monthly 
Confession and Communion, listening to a short weekly talk on 
a moral or spiritual topic, weekly instruction in religious knowledge, 
and weekly devotional exercises in the Sodality. These exercises, 
however, are but external manifestations and concrete expressions 
of a distinctive philosophy of life underlying and dominating the 
whole Jesuit educational system. This philosophy is universal and 
abiding inasmuch as it is the philosophy of the universal and 
abiding Church; it is distinctive by reason of its sharp contrast to 
naturalistic philosophies of education. Its basic principle is-that the 
pupil is an individual endowed with spiritual faculties of intellect 
and will, responsible to God, and raised by Him to a supernatural 
destiny. Thus discipline of will is no less important than discipline 
of intellect. Thus the education of man’s human nature is as essen- 
tially ethical and religious as it is necessarily intellectual. For that 
nature was created, redeemed, and hallowed by God; its end is 
God. Therefore it must learn to live in terms of God, according to 
the will of God, if it is to reach its end. 

Such a philosophy does not undervalue intellectual training. On 
the contrary, it seeks to develop and enrich all of man’s powers, 
to balance and integrate them, so that they may approximate and 
conform to the perfection of the divine ideal, according to their 
capacity. To achieve this in education there is no need to crowd 
the curriculum with religious and moral subjects. In the system 
of the Ratio Studiorum the hours of special religious instruction 
are few. The aim is effected through the teacher, who by his 
attitude of mind, and by precept and example reflects the abiding 
and divine philosophy of life which he has made his own. Through 
the everyday teaching process and personal contact, his philosophy 
—the philosophy of Christian Humanism —communicates itself 
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to the pupils, and without obtrusion, but naturally, pervades the 
schoolroom. 


III. Method 


Method is undoubtedly the most elaborately developed, as it is 
the most original, element of the Ratio. It was insisted upon in 
the Society's earliest school plan at Messina and, together with the 
order and sequence of subjects and courses, it claimed the bulk 
of attention in all of Ledesma’s plans of study. The reason for this 
was twofold: the need of providing adequate directions for young 
and inexperienced teachers, and the desire to perpetuate uni- 
formity of teaching technique. The latter reason has resulted in 
a sharply defined tradition of teaching in the Order, especially in 
regard to the classics and philosophy. Yet it must not be thought 
that every least detail of method was imposed on all teachers as 
rigidly prescriptive. There was room for individual preference and 
ingenuity, as may be seen in the wide range of methods indicated 
for the carrying out of certain of the exercises and in the discre- 
tionary powers given to the teachers. In brief, the rules that treat 
of method are frequently directive rather than prescriptive; they 
define standards of class technique and give practical methods of 
procedure, permitting the teacher to choose this or that, and to 
supplement the methods suggested with others of his own 
invention. 

In past chapters a fairly comprehensive study has been made 
of nearly every detail of method contained in the Rario. So it will 
be enough here merely to summarize this methodology of the 
Ratio and to supply systematic references to the various sets 
of rules. 


A. The Courses in Theology and Philosophy 


Conduct of Lectures........... D, 6, 7, 8; Ec-11, 12. 
Dictation in Teaching. =........ D. 
Conduct of Disputations. ....... C6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 16, 19, 24; 
D-14, 15, 18; 
Ec-14. : 
Conduct of Repetitions. ........ D-r1, 12, 13; Fb-16. 


ÉRADINANONSE A-19; C-22, 23. 
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B. The Humanistic Course 


1. Class Assignments 


La-6, 7, 8, 13, 14, 15. 
Lb=, 9. 
Method ofthe Prelection. .K-27-29; Le, 9. 
Ld-6, 8, 9. 
Le-6, 8. 


La-9, 10, 11; Lb—6; 


Assigning Written Work. .K-30; { Le6, 7, 8 Ld-7; Le. 


2. Class Technique 


Memory Recitation...... ... K-19; La-3; L(b, c, d,e)-2. 

Correcting Written Work K-21-23; La-4; L(b, c, d,e)-3. 

Latin Conversation .. K-18. 

Laboratory Work........ .….La-5; L(b, c, d,e)-4. 

Repetitions ......... .K-25, 26, 37; L(a, b, c, d,e)-2. 

Concertations ....... Kav 34: La-12; Lb-7; L(c, d)-10; Le-o9. 

Examinations . .. G-10, 18, 213 H-1-11; K-37. 
3. Aids to Interest 

Prize Awards ...............B-13; G-35, 36; J-1-13. 

Public Exhibits ......G-32, 33; K-32, 33; La-15-19; Lb-10. 

Acadermies 1-01 -B-23; G-34; K-45; Qe-Qf. 


IV. Discipline 


The Rario’s legislation in regard to school discipline is brief, 
moderate, comprehensive and to the point. There are rules, first, 
for the Prefect of Studies regarding the whole school (G-37-50), 
secondly, for the class teachers concerning their respective classes 
(K-39-44), and lastly, for the students themselves (P-1-15). Two 
principles enunciated in the second set of rules (K-39, 40) state 
clearly the Jesuit attitude on discipline. The first principle is that 
good order depends on the observance of the school ordinances. 
Hence the teacher must see that the pupils follow the rules marked 
out for them. These rules (P-1-15) are to be read to the classes 
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about once a month, and are besides to be posted up in some 
conspicuous place in each classroom. The second principle directs 
that emulation, the hope of honor and the fear of blame, not 
corporal punishment, is to be the great corrective in discipline as 
in studies. In accord with this principle, the teacher is warned not 
to be overhasty in punishing, nor too much given to ferreting out 
misdeeds. He is to get to know his boys, but not always to act on 
his knowledge. If punishment must be meted out for some offense, 
let the teacher impose some literary task; but if this does not suffice 
and corporal chastisement seems called for, the teacher must never 
do it himself; let the boy be sent to the Corrector appointed for 
the purpose. 

The rules of the Prefect of Studies charge him with two chief 
duties: one, the appointment of a public censor for each class and 
the hiring of a Corrector, the second, the general supervision of 
order and regularity in the school. In fulfilling the latter duty he 
was to be watchful of discipline especially during play time, at 
the hour of dismissal, and during the time of Mass and Confessions; 
and he was to see that the pupils were not called from their classes, 
particularly while the teacher was conducting a prelection. 

Of the fifteen rules laid down for the students, the first directs 
their attention to the double aim of their schooling, to wit, train- 
ing in virtuous habits no less than in the liberal arts. The third, 
fourth, fourteenth, and fifteenth rules, which are corollaries to this 
first rule, admonish them to be regular and devoted in their 
attendance at Mass, in approaching the Sacraments, in learning 
Christian doctrine, and in other practices of manly piety. The 
remaining rules define their duties in regard to silence, docility, 
and diligence in the classroom, gentlemanly conduct at all times, 
the avoidance of bad books and useless or harmful public spectacles, 
theatricals and games. They are warned, too, of the penalties 
attached to persistent or flagrant violations of these rules. 


V. The Ratio & Consciously Unified System 


The above analysis of the 1599 Ratio reveals a system of educa- 
tion significant particularly for its unity. The basic element of this 
unity was a precise declaration of aims: a general, final aim for 
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the whole system, and a special aim for secondary, collegiate, and 
professional study. | The general aim was the harmonious develop- 
ment of intellect and will, of mind and spirit, so as to prepare 
educated apostles of Christ’s kingdom on earth. The special aim 
set the goal of the humanistic, philosophical, and theological disci- 
plines. To take only the Humanities, their goal was that eloguentia 
perfecta which to the Jesuits as to the Renaissance educators meant 
the union of knowledge and eloquence, or the right use of reason 
joined to cultivated expression. Each grade of the humanistic 
course contributed its proper measure of advance toward this goal. 
The second element of unity was the centering of the subject matter 
in the classic literatures and the making of all other subjects sub- 
ordinate to them. Lastly, an essential uniformity and continuity of 
teaching technique was secured, first, by having one standard text 
for accidence and for syntax, and secondly, by making the explana- 
tion of the author the basis of instruction in reading, writing, and 
speaking the classical languages. In such wise the Ratio obtained a 
unity of aim, subject matter, and method whose stability and effec- 
tiveness were guarded and guaranteed by the teachers in their 
respective classes and by the Prefect of Studies in the whole school. 

Other characteristic elements of the Ratio converged to heighten 
or to minister to this unity. Thus the entrance examination for 
new pupils, conducted by the Prefect of Studies, had for its purpose 
the preservation of the homogeneous character of the various 
grades, which was essential to the unity of the system. The 
Prefect’s rule directs him to place the new pupil in that class for 
which he seems fitted; the standard of judgment was that the pupil 
should seem deserving of entering a higher class rather than un- 
fitted for the class to which he is assigned.® Only in this way 
could the classes maintain a definite and high level of achieve- 
ment, so as to furnish their allotted share in fulfilling the peculiar 
aim of the humanistic curriculum. To the same end the examina- 
tions at the end of the year (which were oral as well as written) 
were kept reasonably severe. The rule of the Prefect warns him 
to allow no room for entreaty if a pupil is clearly unfit for 
promotion.” A further characteristic of the Ratio, namely, the 
insistence on oral expression in class recitation, repetitions, com- 
petitions, and declamations, coupled with equal emphasis on written 
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work based on the authors, was directed to attaining the eloguentia 
which was the unifying aim of the humanistic studies. Finally, the 
Sodality, which was the extracurricular activity chiefly recom- 
mended by the Ratio, furnished a peculiarly effective principle of 
unity. For, with its several academies it brought into close reciprocal 
relations the general and special aims of the Jesuit system, the 
Sodality itself encouraging and making practical high spiritual 
ideals among the students, and the academies intensifying studious 
activity in the fields of literature, philosophy, and theology. 


VI. The Genesis of the Jesuit System of Education 


In concluding an analysis of the Ratio Studiorum, something 
must be said on the question, long mooted and never satisfactorily 
resolved, of the sources of Jesuit educational policy. The inquiry - 
must begin with Ignatius and his collaborators. The first fact to 
be observed is that Ignatius never claimed complete originality 
for his pedagogical ideals. Polanco, his close associate, says that his 
three principal sources were prayer, thought, and experience" 
and in the revised formula of the Institute presented to Pope 
Julius II and approved by him in the Bull Exposcit Debitum (July 
21, 1550), Ignatius justified his request for a fuller and more exact 
formula for the Society on the facts of experience and practice, 
“edocente experientia ac usu rerum"” 

Undoubtedly “experience” included the knowledge gained from 
the pedagogical writings and practice of others. But the attempt 
to determine how much Ignatius and the ultimate framers of the 
Ratio Studiorum owed to Standonck, Vives, Sturm, and other 
educators serves no very useful purpose. The common background 
of the pedagogy of the sixteenth century was derived from Quin- 
tilian, whom the majority of the humanists adapted to the condi- 
tions and circumstances of their age* Thus, in his De Tradendis 
Disciplinis, Luis Vives confessed that “if any one should consider 
the matter with close attention, he will see that my view of teach- 
ing and that of Quintilian are alike.”** And speaking of the entire 
humanist school, W. H. Woodward says: 


It is to Quintilian that M. Vegius, Poggio, Guarino, Vergerius, Palmieri 
or Alberti consistently look for guidance; as does the most distinguished 
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of all the teachers of the early Renaissance, Vittorino da Feltre. ... 
Indeed in the Mantuan school is to be found an exposition of the precepts 
of Quintilian adapted to modern Italian life. Every educator of the 
Revival, whether man of theory or man of practice, whether on Italian 
or Teutonic soil, Aeneas Sylvius or Patrizi, Agricola, Erasmus, Melanch- 
thon, or Elyot, steeped himself in the text and in the spirit of this treatise 
(the Institutio Oratoria).2? 


Nor did the early Jesuits escape the spell exerted by Quintilian. 
Ledesma, Nadal, and Ribadeneira were wont to invoke his 
authority on this point and on that, and two early Jesuit writers 
of textbooks, Fathers Emmanuel Alvarez and Cyprian Soarez, 
went directly to Quintilian for material, the one for his Latin 
grammar, the other for his treatise on Rhetoric; and both confessed 
their indebtedness.®* Hence there is point to Dean Rashdall’s state- 
ment: “William of Conces followed a method invented by his 
master, Bernard of Chartres, and based on the recommendations 
of Quintilian, a method which bears a striking resemblance to that 
most thoroughgoing application of the principle of classical edu- 
cation which gained such a marvelous popularity in later days for 
the schools of the Jesuits.”** 

But Sturm prided himself on the fact that the Jesuits copied his 
pedagogical practices. “I note,” he says in the Epistolae Classicae, 
“their method of teaching, which at present does not greatly differ 
from our rules and arrangements; so that it seems to be derived 
from us as a source Now Woodward and others who have 
made a close study of the Renaissance schoolmasters, direct atten- 
tion to Sturm's own evident second-handness. Thus Woodward: 
“The school at Liege was founded by the Brethren in 1496. In all 
probability its organization was based on that elaborated by Hegius. 
John Sturm, the great Rector of the Strassburg school, was a pupil 
there. The school order is worth quoting, for it no doubt reproduces 
the organization of Deventer at its best, and was certainly the basis 
of that propounded by Sturm for the reconstitution of the school at 
Strassburg in 1538.°* So Sturm depended on the Brethren of the 
Common Life, and they on Hegius, and Hegius on somebody 
who depended ultimately on Quintilian! 

Though it is evident that the Jesuits, too, drew ideas from the 
Roman schoolmaster, by their own avowal the direct source of 
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their teaching methods and organization was the University of 
Paris. Nowhere will one find them asserting, as Vives, Erasmus, 
and other humanists asserted, that Quintilian was their master and 
guide. Their one supreme authority was Paris, the mother of uni- 
versities, and the Alma Mater of Ignatius and his carly com- 
panions. This fact, abundantly illustrated in Chapter I, may be 
supported here by the eloquent testimony of Nadal: “In the public 
academies of Italy it is usual to lecture with great pomp on 
Rhetoric, on Aristotle, and on Law. These lectures no doubt are of 
public utility, but it must be well understood that the Parisian 
Ratio Studiorum which has become the standard in our schools 
is not on this account to be superseded, but rather maintained in 
its rigor.”*" 

The preference Ignatius and his colleagues showed for the Ratio 
Studiorum Parisiensis resulted from their interest in the practice 
rather than in the theory of education. The University of Paris 
undoubtedly absorbed much of its pedagogy from Quintilian or 
from humanist adaptations of Quintilian, but withal it had reduced 
those ideas to order and to practice. The early Jesuits were engaged 
in the actual labor of the classroom, and hence they were looking 
for specific and serviceable pedagogical guidance. They were, in 
short, utilitarians. Yet it would not be fair on that score to belittle 
their ability as administrators and schoolmasters. Though they 
frankly accepted and used what they approved of in others, they 
were nevertheless original in the correct sense of that much abused 
word. For they did not merely agglomerate their acceptances, but 
assimilated them, wresting, as it were, the club from Hercules and 
wiclding it as its masters. Critics who disagree with much that the 
Jesuits stand for, are wont to eulogize their efficient and highly 
organized educational code, and to acknowledge their phenomenal 
success in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But their eff- 
ciency and success may best be explained by conceding that they 
did not merely resurrect and restore old ideas, but reanimated them 
with their own peculiar spirit and purpose, and by subjecting them 
to the test of personal knowledge and experience, formulated a 
code of education that betrays the multiple influence of other 
systems, yet is not a slavish imitation either of the University of 
Paris or of Quintilian, much less of Sturm or of Standonck.** 
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.Notes to Chapter XIV 


1 Statistics from the Roman catalogue of the Jesuit Order for 1600, cited 
by Schmitt, Synopsis Historiae Societatis lesu, col. 116. 

2 See Constitutions, Part IV, cc. VII, XI, XII, C; Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., XII, 
311; Mon. Paedagogica, pp. 93 ., and also supra Ch. IV, section IV, with 
notes 43, 44. 

3 This and succeeding references placed between brackets relate to the 
systematic index given at the beginning of the chapter. “C” refers to the 
Rules of the Prefect of Higher Studies, and “C-1” designates the first of 
those rules. “G-1” refers to the Rules of the Prefect of Lower Studies, rule 1. 
These references furnish the reader with the precise authority in the Ratio 
Studiorum for the statements which precede them. 

4 The Ratio does not contain the legislation regarding the appointment of 
the Rector and his relation to the Provincial. For this consult Epitome In- 
stituti Societatis lesu, nn. 733, 2° and 822. 

5 This first exercise of the morning, the same for each of the five classes, 
is better described in rule 21 of the Rules Common to Teachers of the Lower 
Classes: “Written work should ordinarily be corrected by private conference 
with each pupil while the other pupils are given time to practice writing. It 
will be useful, however, both at the beginning and end of class, to read and 
examine publicly a few specimens, now from the best, now from the poorest” 
(C£. Pachtler, op. cit., II, 384). The tasks to be done by the pupils at their 
desks while the teacher was going through compositions with individual 
pupils are enumerated in rule 4 for each of the class teachers. 

$ Rule 33 of the Rules Common to Teachers of the Lower Classes explains 
what these exercises were. “Let a prelection, or a Greek or Latin oration, or a 
verse recitation, be given in the classes of Rhetoric and Humanities on alter- 
nate Saturdays, one class playing host to the other” (Pachtler, op. cir., II, 392). 

T See Chapter X, section V, h. 

# In regard to the cultivation of the French language in the Jesuit schools 
of France, see Rochemonteix, Le Collège Henri IV de la Flèche, Vol. IN, pp. 
131 ff, 206 f.; for Germany, see Pachtler, op. cit., Vols. III, IV. 

* Rule 4 of Professors of the Upper, Middle and Lower Grammar classes 
(Pachtler, op. cir., Il, 430, 438, 446). 

19 Rules 5, 6 and 7 of the Professors of Upper, Middle and Lower Grammar 
(Pachtler, op. cit., II, 430-432, 438-440, 446-448). 

11 Pachtler, op. cit., Il, 420. 

#E.g., Willmann, The Science of Education (English trans. by Felix M. 
Kirsch, O.M.Cap.), Vol. I, p. 253; Browning, Oscar, An Introduction to the 
History of Educational Theories, p. 122; Compayré, Histoire Critique des 
Doctrines de l'Éducation en France, 1, 268. 
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#Eg, Herman, La Pédagogie des Jésuites, p. 238: “Le grec ne parvint 
pas à conquérir sur les programmes la place qu’il méritait”; also A. G. Brickel 
in America for Dec. 29, 1923, p. 256, and for Jan. 26, 1924, p. 353, and see 
F. P. Donnelly's reply to these latter articles in America for Feb. 16, 1924, 
PP. 426, 427. 

4 Reference may be given to some of the evidence. For France there are, 
for instance, Egger, L'Hellénisme en France, Vol. II, p. 64; Fierville in Revue 
de l'Instruction Publique (Paris) for Aug. 8, 1867, and the same author’s 
Histoire du Collège de Quimper, p. 81; Rochemonteix, Le Collège Henri IV 
de la Flèche, II, 17 f., 65 #.; IV, 160, 165; Chossat, Les Jésuites et leurs 
Oeuvres à Avignon, pp. 285 Æ.; Dupont-Ferrier, Du Collège de Clermont au 
Lycée Louis-Le-Grand, 1, 127-129; Schimberg, L'Éducation Morale dans les 
Collèges de la Compagnie de Jésus en France, p. 134; Quicherat, Histoire de 
Sainte-Barbe, I, Ch. IV. For Belgium there is especially Poncelet, Histoire 
de la Compagnie de Jésus dans les Anciens Pays-Bas, 1, 50 ff. For Germany 
there is Pachtler, op. cit., Vols. III, IV; Duhr, Geschichte der Jesuiten, Vol. 
Il, Part I, pp. 504 ff. 

15 The Latin text of these prescriptions is in Pachtler, op. cir., Vol. Il; Eng- 
lish translation in Fitzpatrick, Saint Ignatius and the Ratio Studiorum. 

16 Rule 11 of the Prefect of Lower Studies. 

17 Rule 25 of the Prefect of Lower Studies. 

38 Chronicon, 1, 268: “Partim oratione, partim rationis discursu, partim 
etiam experientia, ea quae ad instituti nostri rationem postea promulgavit, 
paulatim concinnabat.” 

9 The Bull of Julius III is given at the beginning of the Institutum Soc. 
lesu, Vol. I. 

20 See Classical Review, Vol. XXI (1907), pp. 33 sqq., “Quintilian, Plutarch 
and the Early Humanists,” by W. H. S. Jones; F. H. Colson, M. Fabii Quin- 
tiliani Institutionis Oratoriae Liber I, Introd., Ch. IV; W. H. Woodward, 
Education During the Renaissance, Ch. I. 

#1 Book III, Ch. I (Eng. trans. by Foster Watson, p. 98). Some have asserted 
that Vives greatly influenced Jesuit pedagogy. The only proof offered is that 
Ignatius once met Vives at Bruges. The question is well discussed in the 
Civiltà Cattolica for March 17 and April 21, 1923, “Giovanni Vives e La 
Pedagogia dei Gesuiti.” 

2? Education During the Renaissance, pp. 8, 0. 

23 See preface to Alvarez’ De Institutione Grammatica and to Soarez' De 
Arte Rhetorica. ? 

#4 The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, I, 65. 

35 Cited by Adamson, À Short History of Education, p. 165. Duhr, Die 
Studienordnung der Gesellschaft Jesu, p. 7, quotes Sturm’s original text: 
“Vidi enim quos scriptores explicent et quas habeant exercitationes et quam 
rationem in docendo teneant, quae a nostris praeceptis institutisque usque 
adeo proxime abest, ut a nostris fontibus derivata esse videatur.” 
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28 Education During the Renaissance, p. 86. Many writers emphasize Jesuit 
borrowings from Sturm. Thus Dupont-Ferrier, Du Collège de Clermont au 
Lycée Louis-Le-Grand, I, 196, 200, and passim; Farrington, French Secondary 
Schools, p. 42. The peculiarly Protestant spirit of Sturm makes it probable 
that Ignatius and his followers took few of his ideas and none of his ideals. 

#7 Scholia in Constitutiones, p. 350. 

28 Godet, La Congrégation de Montaigu, pp. 143-169, cites parallels be- 
tween the Jesuit Constitutions and Standonck’s rule at Montaigu, where Ig- 
natius was a student for a short time. The parallels show only the most su- 
perficial resemblances — resemblances common to nearly all humanist pro- 
grams of the time and arguing mutual dependence on the basic source, Quin- 
tilian. Hyma, The Christian Renaissance, pp. 92, 272-74, 345, argues that the 
Jesuits were the descendants of the Brethren of the Common Life, particularly 
of John Cele and Groote, through the influence of Standonck, Beda, and 
Loyola. His proofs are not very convincing, and he himself confesses that 
“it is of course very difhcult to determine how far he (Ignatius) consciously 
followed the men of Deventer and Zwolle” (Ibid., p. 274). 


PART THREE 


TENTATIVE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
MATERIALS 


IN THE very first assembly after the restoration of 
the Society, a petition had been received from the 
Provinces, and daily experience since then has shown 
it to be more and more necessary, that the System 
of Studies should be accommodated to the needs of 
the times. After a consultation, involving much labor 
and accurate study, a form of revised Ratio Studio- 
rum has been drawn up, which is now offered for 
use and trial, so that after being amended again if 
necessary, or else enlarged, it may receive the sanc- 
tion of a universal law. . . . The undertaking was 
approached with the greatest reverence for a System 
which had been approved by two centuries of suc- 
cessful operation, and which had been extolled, not 
infrequently, by the very enemies of the Order.— 
Ratio Studiorum of 1832, Prefatory Letter by the 
General of the Society of Jesus, Father John 
Roothaan. 





CHAPTER XV 
THE REVISED RATIO STUDIORUM OF 1832 


HIS chapter might be expected to bridge over the centuries 

of Jesuit educational activity intervening between 1599 and 
1832. But the gigantic proportions of such a task are sufficient 
reason for not attempting it here. Yet, before discussing the char- 
acteristics of the revised Ratio of 1832, it seems well briefly to 
indicate the expansion of the educational work undertaken by 
the Society and its contact with contemporary pedagogical adjust- 
ments in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


I. The Ratio in Operation, 1599-1773 


As was remarked in the previous chapters, there were approxi- 
mately 245 Jesuit schools engaged in the education of youth when 
the official Ratio Studiorum was promulgated in 1599. This num- 
ber increased to 444 in 1626, to 612 in 1710, and to 669 in 1749. 
In addition the Society had in the latter year 176 seminaries in 
which its own members and other ecclesiastical students were pur- 
suing courses in the faculties of philosophy and theology.' All of 
these educational institutions were governed by the norms laid 
down in the 1599 Ratio, of which reprints were issued at Mainz 
in 1600, at Naples and Tournon in 1603, and at Rome in 1606 and 
16162 In the Roman edition of 1616 the rules of the Provincial 
dealing with examinations in philosophy and theology were 
slightly revised, and a prefatory note was added telling Jesuit 
superiors that in all other respects the edition was identical with 
that of 1590* Thereafter, though Generals of the Order occasionally 
published separate ordinations in regard to studies, the text of the 
1599 Ratio remained unchanged and official. 

Critics of the Order have not failed to make capital of this fact 
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that the Rario underwent no revision for more than two hundred 
years. The tenor of their criticism may be judged from the state- 
ment of H. C. Barnard: 


During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries real progress had been 
made in the content of the curriculum. The Port-Royalists and Oratorians 
had successfully introduced the use of the mother-tongue, as well as the 
study of French literature and history, of mathematics and the sciences. 
Scholasticism had gradually disappeared; under the inspiration of Des- 
cartes independence of mind and a love of truth for its own sake had not 
only been welcomed at Port-Royal and in the Oratory but had even 
made some headway in the colleges of the University. Amid all this real 
advance the Society of Jesus remained immobile, still tied fast to the 
Ratio Studiorum. . .. In point of numbers and influence the Oratory is, 
of course, eclipsed by the Society of Jesus; but as regards the character 
of the education given by the two institutions the Oratory easily wins the 
suffrages of the modern critic. The emphasis which its members laid on 
the teaching of history, mathematics and science, their spirit of free en- 
quiry, their freedom from political aims, the mildness and sanity of their 
discipline — all these characteristics give the Oratorians a claim to be 
considered the most “modern” of French educators of their time. Theirs 
was the spirit which made possible the Revolution. 


In this passage the Port-Royalists and Oratorians carry off most 
of the honors, though it seems certain that the latter would feel 
uncomfortable in accepting the equivocal compliment of having 
helped to make possible the French Revolution. There are other 
statements. in Barnard’s critical contrasting of educational systems 
that are either patently unhistorical or contradictory. For instance, 
his implication that the sciences, as then known, and mathematics 
were not part of the Rafio's system, is quite false. Further, the 
glorification of Descartes without reference to the fact that he was 
educated by the Jesuits is, to say the least, ungracious. Descartes 
avowed both his indebtedness to his old teachers and his esteem 
of them.* But the chief point of Barnard's stricture is that “amid 
all this real advance the Society of Jesus remained immobile, still 
tied fast to the Rao Studiorum.” With this assertion, inasmuch as 
it voices a general criticism of the Jesuit system, it is proper to deal 
here at some length. The exposition will, it is believed, reveal the 
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positive progress of the Order during the period that is under 
consideration. 

Ât the outset it needs to be remarked that the critics of the Jesuits 
frequently fall into the mistake of confusing failure to print a 
revision of the Ratio with an attitude of antagonism to sound 
pedagogical developments. The zon-sequitur is apparent. The facts 
are, first, that the Rario itself foresaw the necessity and advisability 
of present and future adjustments, and secondly, that in practice 
the Jesuit schools did not remain static, slavishly bound to the 
curricular prescriptions of the Rañio. 

The first fact is easily established. The thirty-ninth rule of the 
Provincial reads thus: “Since, because of differences in locality, time 
and individuals, some change may be necessary in the order and 
time devoted to studies, to reviews, to disputations, and other exer- 
cises, and also in regard to vacations, if the Provincial believes that 
any change in his Province will assist greater progress in learning, 
let him refer the matter to the General, so that adjustments may 
be made according to the requirements of the case, yet in such a 
way that they will be in keeping with the general system of our 
studies.” This concession of discretionary powers is liberal enough 
to guarantee a progressive educational policy. Still, it is to be in- 
sisted upon that the Jesuits were conservatives. They did not easily 
and rashly abandon the old for the new, nor were they deceived 
into an indiscriminate crowding of the curriculum with “modern” 
subjects. If this conservatism be called a badge of dishonor, it may 
yet be worn with distinction. 

As for the second fact, Spain offers the first clear evidence that 
the Jesuits not only recognized pedagogical advances but actually 
initiated them. In 1623 the College of Madrid, with the approval 
and financial assistance of Philip IV, projected a sudium generale 
comprising an ambitious program of preparatory (humanistic) 
and higher studies. In all, twenty-three chairs were to be established 
and endowed. As the program of humanistic studies was a tran- 
script from the Ratio Studiorum, it need not be cited here. The 
advance is seen. in the plan of higher studies. Its prospectus, trans- 
lated from Astrain’s Historia, runs as follows: 
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I. A chair of Erudition for the critical interpretation and emendation 
of texts, and for the study of the rites and customs of former times based 
on materials supplied -by ornaments, dress and furnishings. 

I. A chair of Greek for lectures on the Greek orators amd poets. 

III. À chair of Hebrew for the study of grammar and the inter- 
pretation of Sacred Scripture. 

IV. A chair of the Chaldaic and Syriac languages. 

V. A chair of Chronological History for the study of universal history, 
sacred as well as profane, according to chronology, dynasties, and 
countries. 

VI. A chair of Logic. 

VII. A chair of Natural Philosophy for the study of physics, including 
lectures on Aristotle’s works De Generatione, De Corruptione, De Coelo, 
and his four books on Meteors. 

VIIL. A chair of Metaphysics. 

IX. A chair of Mathematics for the study of spherics, Astrology, As: 
tronomy, perspective, and climatic forecasts. 

X. A second chair of Mathematics for the study of Geometry, 
Hydrography, Geography, and the theory of clockmaking. 

XI. A chair of Ethics, based on Aristotle. 

XII. A chair of Politics and Political Economy, based on the works ot 
Aristotle, showing the relation between the art of governing and per- 
sonal conscience, religion and morality. 

XII. A chair for the study of Polybius and Vegetius, De Re Militari, 
and other works on this subject. 

XIV. A chair of Natural History, including a study of the character- 
istics of rocks and minerals. 

XV. A chair of Comparative Philosophy for the study of the ideas and 
systems of the ancient philosophers in regard to natural and moral 
philosophy. 

XVI. A chair of Moral Theology. 

XVIL. A chair of Sacred Scripture. 


This prospectus was published in the name of the king on 
January 23, 1625. But the Spanish universities, in particular Alcala 
and Salamanca, raised such an outery over what they termed the 
pretensions and encroachment of the Jesuits, and presented so 
many petitions to the king and his council against the proposed 
royal grant, that it was February of 1629 before the solemn in- 
auguration of the new sudium generale took place. Father Vitel- 
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leschi, the General of the Society of Jesus, generously seconded 
the work undertaken by sending to Madrid eminent teachers from 
various Provinces of the Order. He called Father Desbans from 
France to fill the chair of Greek, Father Lafaille from Flanders to 
teach mathematics; Father Nieremberg was appointed to the chair 
of Erudition, and Father Camassa was sent from Italy to teach 
the course on the science of warfare. He also arranged for the 
transfer to Madrid of noted teachers from other parts of Spain 

But despite the broader educational opportunities thus offered 
to the people of Spain, their response, spontaneous and enthusiastic 
enough at the outset, soon grew apathetic. The continued opposi- 
tion of the Spanish universities was a contributing cause; but 
Father Astrain places the blame principally on the people them- 
selves.’ Frankly, the Spaniard of the seventeenth century was not 
interested in intellectual and cultural advancement. Tied to tradi- 
tion and routine, his intellectual energy was expended on the sub- 
tleties of philosophical disputes, and his literary taste was decadent. 
He was satisfied smugly to contemplate the high deeds of his 
forebears, to sit proudly aloof in the light of a reflected glory. In 
a word, he was a typical hidalgo, that is, Aïjo de algo, a degenerate 
son of a noble father, spending his substance with a swagger, seek- 
ing material ease and comfort, with no desire to add to the fortune 
and fame of family or country. This was as true of his educational 
as of his civic and political interests. This explains why, despite 
the efforts of the Jesuits, the stwdium generale of Madrid gradually 
languished and after some ten or more years died of inanition. 
However, the program of studies itself has an interest quite apart 
from circumstances of success or failure: it was conspicuously in 
advance of its time. Besides, as is proper to urge here, it is sig- 
nificant in that it offers an antithesis to the educational immobility 
predicated of the Jesuits by their critics. 

Further confirmation of the progressive educational policy of the 
Jesuits may be drawn from the mass of data scattered through such 
carefully documented works on Spain and her dependencies as 
those by Astrain, Alegre, Decorme, and Frias.” An instance is the 
royal decree issued in 1621 by Philip III of Spain giving all fully 
constituted Jesuit colleges, which were seventy leagues distant from 
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a university, the privilège of conferring the degrees of bachelor, 
licentiate, and doctor." This concession was interpreted by the uni- 
versities as an infringement on their prerogatives, but also as testify- 
ing that the Jesuit course of studies was on a par with their own. 
Particular extensions of this decree were made in Mexico in 1625 
by the Viceroy Marqués de Cerralvo in favor of the Jesuit colleges 
at Puebla and Mérida. Since the former college was within easy 
distance of Mexico City, the decree stated that after completing 
their studies in the Jesuit college the students, upon certification 
of the Jesuit Rector of Puebla, were to receive their degrees from 
the University of Mexico.’ 

In regard to mathematics and the sciences, the implication that, 
whereas the Port-Royalists and Oratorians introduced and em- 
phasized these branches in their schools, the Jesuits did nothing 
to favor or further them, is not sustained by the facts. Even Com- 
payré, avowed opponent of Jesuit education, confessed that the 
Jesuits “joined the general movement which so prodigiously 
widened the scope of scientific teaching." Similarly Fülôp-Miller, 
in his recent The Power and Secret of the Jesuits, writes: “We can- 
not but share this writer's (Chateaubriand’s) admiration for the 
many notable astronomical, physical, geographic, ethnographic, and 
other scientific achievements of the Jesuits, or fail to recognize that 
the order has numbered in its ranks a vast number of unusually 
gifted inventors.”"* A last testimony may be cited from André 
Schimberg, whose independent and critical work on French Jesuit 
education has the advantage of thorough documentation. He makes 
two brief assertions, for which he adduces ten closely printed pages 
of proof. “The Jesuit professors,” he says, “were initiators in the 
domain of mathematics and the sciences.” And again: “The Society 
of Jesus contributed liberally to the progress of the sciences by the 
importance it gave them in its plans of study.” 

For the sake of brevity, Schimberg’s proofs for these assertions 
may be summarized. Concerning mathematics he offers evidence 
on five points: (1) The Rafio Studiorum of 1586 enumerated and 
exalted the multiple advantages of mathematical studies and out- 
lined a full program; the Rario of 1599 also outlined a program 
and provided for advanced work in mathematics for those who 
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showed special talent and interest. (2) Father Possevino devoted 
an entire section in his Bibliorheca Selecta (1593) to a considera- 
tion of mathematics. (3) The Order itself produced very many 
noted mathematicians, such as Clavius, Matthew Ricci, Schall, 
Kircher, Fabri, Bille, Stepling, Hell, Saccheri, and Grimaldi. (4) 
Eminent mathematicians as well as litterateurs of the eighteenth 
century were educatea by the Jesuits in France: Buffon, Bouguer, 
Charles Bossut, La Condamine, Lalande, Condorcet, Montucla, 
Ozanam, Berthollet, and others. (5) Beginning with the early part 
of the eïghteenth century mathematical problems, diagrams, etc. 
were included on all the public programs sponsored by the Jesuit 
schools. 

Evidence in regard to scientific studies and teaching carried on 
by the Jesuits is gathered by Schimberg under the following heads: 
(x) The Jesuits of France maintained frequent and friendly cor- 
respondence with other scholars on scientific subjects, particularly 
with Descartes, to whom his old professor, Father Étienne Noël, 
dedicated two of his works on physics (1646). Descartes in turn 
sent his works to the Jesuits and often asked their criticism. (2) 
The scientific writings of the Jesuits gave evidence of scholarly im- 
partiality and displayed a wide knowledge of current scientific 
opinion. (3) The Jesuits were pre-eminent in the field of astronomy. 
During the seventeenth century an astronomical observatory was 
built in practically every French college of the Order. (4) The 
noted pupil of the Jesuits, Daniel Huet, described in his Mémoires 
the thoroughness and high quality of the scientific teaching in the 
Jesuit college at Caen. (5) The Jesuits carried out fully the 168r 
ordinance of Colbert requiring schools in maritime towns to in- 
augurate courses in hydrography. (6) Extant records of scientific 
courses taught in the Jesuit colleges of the seventeenth and eight- 
centh centuries justify the assertion that they were equal in every 
respect to similar courses in other French colleges. (7) The close 
union established in the Jesuit schools between philosophy and 
science gave stability to scientific teaching without limiting scien- 
tific inquiry. (8) By the middle of the seventeenth century the 
Jesuits were busy publishing scientific texts for their classes. 

In enumerating some of the outstanding names in science 
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among the French Jesuits, Schimberg refers the reader to the 
abundant bibliographical notices of these men and their writings 
to be found in Sommervogel’s Bibliothèque de la Compagnie de 
Jésus. In his summary of Jesuit publications, Sommervogel lists 
the titles of fifty-six works on general astronomy published during 
the seventeenth century and seventy-six works published during 
the succeeding century to the suppression of the Order in 1773. 
Besides, he has two columns of titles dealing with practical astron- 
omy, another column listing astronomical observations published 
by Jesuits, and long lists of titles on such subjects as astronomical 
calendars, astronomical mathematics and physics, eclipses, planets, 
and comets. The remaining scientific work of the Jesuits is grouped 
under physics, with numerous works on general physics, molecular 
physics, optics, light, heat, acoustics, electricity, and seismology, and 
lastly under the natural sciences with their subdivisions of zoology, 
geology, mineralogy, botany, and paleontology —the total scien- 
tific output, the greater proportion antedating 1773, covering some 
eighty-three closely printed columns. 

The inference that may legitimately be drawn from this ac- 
cumulated evidence of varied and intensive interest in mathe- 
matical and scientific studies is that the Jesuits were fully alive 
to the new influences at work in education, and that they not 
merely followed the march of progress but often were in its front 
ranks. Of course, the response to the impulse of science was not 
identical in all European centers. In some countries it was tardy 
or half-hearted. Spain seems to have been of this class, as may be 
judged from the Madrid experiment commented on above. In 
France, however, there was an immediate and enthusiastic response, 
in which the Jesuits cordially co-operated. In fact, the teaching 
corps of the Society of Jesus was splendidly equipped to appreciate 
fresh developments in almost any domain of knowledge. For it 
is a commonplace that few teachers-of the time enjoyed the advan- 
tage of such a thorough and comprehensive scholastic training. It 
was not unusual for one of their number to step from the theo- 
logical lecture hall to teach mathematics, or, like Father Petavius, 
to attain equal eminence in published works on the classical liter- 
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atures and on positive theology, or like Father Ledesma to write 
a first-rate Latin grammar while professing theology. 

This versatility finds apt illustration in the publication by the 
French Jesuits of the Mémoires de Trevoux, a monthly review of 
the sciences and the arts, begun in 1701 and continued until their 
expulsion from France in 1762.° The exceptional range of the 
contributions to this famous review appears from the three volumes 
of selected articles issued in 1790 by the Abbé Grosier under the 
title of Mémoires d'une Société Célèbre considérée comme Corps 
Littéraire et Académique. The compiler distributed the subject 
matter of his volumes under the following thirteen sections: Sacred 
Scripture; the Fathers, exegetes, ecclesiastical writers; general and 
particular history, ecclesiastical and literary history; antiquities, 
mythology, monuments, inscriptions; medals; belles-lettres, poetry, 
eloquence, grammar; moral philosophy, metaphysics; physics, 
chemistry, mechanics; ancient and modern geography; natural 
history, botany and mineralogy; mathematics and astronomical 
observations; medicine, surgery, anatomy; the arts and metrics. 

This clearly evinces many-sided interests and activities, which 
must have manifested themselves in the college lecture halls and 
have prevented the Jesuit system from ever becoming static or 
retrogressive. 

An objection presents itself here. It is to the effect that scientific 
and mathematical studies were entirely proscribed in the lower or 
secondary classes of the Jesuit schools. In general this is true." Yet 
did this betoken a lack of sympathy for these branches? By no 
means. The average pupil in a Jesuit school began the humanistic 
course at about ten or eleven years of age, and completed it at 
fifteen or sixteen. During this time he concentrated on the classical 
languages and their auxiliary subjects. Then at about the age of 
sixteen he passed to the arts course to give his undivided energy to 
mathematics, philosophy, and science. Thus there was no belittling 
of mathematics and science. Rather there was a sound pedagogical 
principle being carried out. For this progression of studies con- 
formed to the psychological unfolding of man. The time when 
memory was at its best was capitalized in the training in the 
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grammar classes; when imagination mounted high, in poetry and 
Rhetoric; and when reason began to reign, in the exact sciences 
and philosophy. 

Lastly, the subject of the vernacular languages raises another ob- 
jection: Not only did the Ratio Studiorum faïl to give these lan- 
guages a formal status in its curriculum, but in practice the Society’s 
schools refused them proper recognition even after the middle of 
the seventeenth century when admittedly they had evolved into 
precise literary tongues. The first part of the objection was dealt 
with in the previous chapter. As regards the attitude of the Jesuit 
schools in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, there is this 
to say. First, in general the colleges did not offer a separate course 
in the vernacular language for extern students, though the equiva- 
lent of a separate course was made available to student members 
of the Order.” This was the situation in European Jesuit colleges.” 
However, outside of Europe, as is well known, the Jesuits not only 
taught the native languages in their schools but preserved and 
spread them through the medium of the grammars, dictionaries, 
and other works which they prepared and published? 

Secondly, although the Jesuit schools in Europe did not treat 
the vernaculars separately and formally, they nevertheless did not 
néglect or proscribe them. This is clear from the fact that in 
France, for example, nearly all the great writers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were products of the Jesuit colleges — Cor- 
neille, Molière, Bossuet, Buffon, Descartes, Pothier, Montesquieu, 
Santeuil, Fontenelle, Malesherbes, Balzac, and even Voltaire, to- 
gether with the scholars Du Cange, Sanson, Mézeray, Réaumur, 
Renaudot, Lalande, Bouguer, Charles Bossut, and others# Father 
Porée, for long years professor of Rhetoric at Louis-Le-Grand, 
Paris, lived to see nineteen of his former pupils inducted into the 
French Academy. In other countries, too, noted writers and scholars 
stepped from the Jesuit schools, as it were, into the hall of fame. 
Among them were Goldoni, Tasso, Muratori, Galileo, Canova, 
Calderon, and Cassini. Moreover, as Rochemonteix proves by au- 
thoritative citations, the Jesuits of France gradually replaced the 
Latin and Greek grammars composed in Latin by those composed 
in French.** This indeed was a grudging concession to the exigencies 
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of the times. For the fathers still believed that Latin should be 
taught predominantly through the medium of Latin, and that 
ability to handle spoken Latin was an index to the pupil’s mastery 
of the language. Notwithstanding, by the close of the seventeenth 
century, says Rochemonteix of the French schools, the grammars 
were written in French, the exercises of the academies gave French 
a prominent position, the French muse mounted the platform at 
public functions, and French school dramas mingled freely with 
the Latin in the college theater. In fine, Latin was demoted to the 
vice-presidency in the extracurricular exercises of the schools, but 
maintained its primacy in the classroom.* 

The preceding discussion leaves many sources of information 
untouched. For example, Pachtler’s third and fourth volumes of 
documents on Jesuit educational work in Germany substantiate 
much that has been said here about the cultivation of the sciences, 
mathematics, and the vernacular, and supplement it by showing 
how effectively the Society’s schools in Germany interested them- 
selves in historical studies. In a similar way, the letters of the Gen- 
erals, addressed either to the whole Order or to individual Provinces 
and superiors, afford an instructive insight into the watchfulness 
which the Society exercised over the progress of its colleges. One 
such letter may be cited. On August 8, 1764, Father Ricci, then 
General, sent a letter to the Province of Mexico on the subject of 
modern studies. He wrote: “There is no doubt that you have 
among you competent theologians and moralists, but I wish to 
make sure that you have teachers equally competent in the human- 
ities, in experimental physics, mathematics, and history, with its 
auxiliary sciences, such as numismatics, historical criticism, epi- 
graphy, and archeology. I do not mean that everyone needs to 
become a master of all these branches, but that there should be 
outstanding scholars in each of them; that in some all should be 
instructed, in others, of a more specialized nature, only the chosen 
few”* Frias and Decorme;” who reproduced portions of this 
letter, note that its object was not to reform abuses in the Mexican 
colleges of the Order, since the General’s recommendations were 
already provided for, but to serve as a spur to an even deeper in- 
terest in modern curricular developments. 
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Such, then, are the indications of the advance in Jesuit pedagogy 
up to 1773. Sketchily as they are presented here, they nevertheless 
form a section of thè Order’s educational history. For a system may 
fairly claim to be judged in the light of its most complete achieve- 
ment. It was a part of the Jesuit achievement that, while persisting 
in its dominant aims and methods, it absorbed and made its own 
the best educational ideas of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 


II. The Suppression of the Society of Jesus 


The continuity of Jesuit educational history was rudely broken 
by the suppression of the Order in the third quarter of the eight- 
eenth century. The first measure of suppression was taken in 1759 
by Portugal, which expelled the Jesuits from its realm and con- 
fiscated their colleges, lands, and revenues. France followed suit in 
1762, Spain in 1767, and in the following year the Bourbon states 
of Parma and Naples. The Brief of total suppression, signed by 
Pope Clement XIV, was published and executed on August 16, 
1773. 

It is scarcely the place here to enter into a lengthy discussion of 
the issues and forces involved in the suppression, although recent 
scholarship has entirely corrected the traditional account that pre- 
vailed in Europe for many years. Two expressions of this changed 
view may be cited. In The Power and Secret of the Jesuits, René 
Fülôp-Miller states that a larger issue was at stake than the extinc- 
tion of the Society of Jesus: the issue summed up in Voltaire’s 
écrasez l'infame, namely, the attempt to cripple and then destroy 
the authority and very existence of the Catholic Church. The sup- 
pression of the Jesuits was a preliminary objective. It was effected 
by a coalition between the Encyclopedists, leaders of the so-called 
Enlightenment, who furnished the intellectual weapons, and the 
Freemasons, who supplied the organization and the strategy.” 


Should “Brother” La Chalotais demand in his writings the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from France, “Brother” Choiseul, by his reports to the 
king, saw to it that the measure was put into effect; and parallel with the 
intellectual campaign of the Enlightenment, which aimed at the total 
destruction of the Society of Jesus, ran the edicts, violent measures and 
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counsels of “Brothers” Pombal, Aranda, du Tillot, Kaunitz and van 
Swieten, the purpose of which was, not only to extirpate the Jesuit spirit, 
but also the Order itself, in Portugal, Spain, Parma, and, finally, even in 
Austria. With the abolition of the Society of Jesus, which was accom- 
plished by Clement XIV, under pressure from “enlightened despots,” 
the Enlightenment and Freemasonry, in close alliance, had won the vic- 
tory over their most detested opponent.” 


Ludwig von Pasto”s amply documented volume on the pon- 
tificate of Clement XIV," recently published, substantially agrees 
with and complements the judgment of Fülôp-Miller. In summary 
his conclusions are that the strong political pressure and threats of 
schism vainly used by the Bourbons to force Clement XIII to sup- 
press the Jesuits, were again resorted to during the conclave that 
raised Cardinal Ganganelli to the papal throne; that nevertheless 
the majority of the cardinals were either favorable to the Jesuits 
or at least opposed to their suppression; that Ganganelli was favored 
in the conclave and finally elected because he succeeded in con- 
vincing the pro-Jesuit cardinals of his neutrality, and the anti- 
Jesuit party of his hostility toward the Society, though he probably 
did not give a formal promise to dissolve the Order; that after his 
election the Bourbon courts, especially that of Spain, reiterated their 
imperious demands for the suppression of the Jesuits, adding the 
threat that Spain, Naples, France, and Portugal would otherwise 
break off relations with the Holy See; that to the Pope’s request 
for proof of the crimes ascribed to the Society the courts gave a 
contemptuous refusal on the ground that it would be dishonorable 
to the sovereigns to question the truth and justice of their decrees; 
and that finally, despite the regard which the curia, prelates, nobles, 
and people of Rome had for the Society, the Pope surrendered to the 
relentless pressure brought to bear by the Bourbons and signed the 
Brief of Suppression. 

Fülëp-Miller and Pastor arrived at their conclusions by diverse 
routes: the former by reading most of the available literature on 
the Jesuits by friends and foes alike;°? the latter by going directly 
to the authentic documents and records in the Vatican and other 
European archives. Yet both concur in the conviction that the sup- 
pression was a politico-religious issue compassed by political means. 
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But however great the part played by politics in bringing about 
the suppression, its most profound and far-reaching effects were 
felt in the sphere of education. For the extinction of the Order 
meant the closing of 546 colleges and 148 seminaries in Europe 
alone— 145 in Italy, 124 in France, 117 in Spain, and nearly 300 
in Germany, Austria, Belgium, Bohemia, Poland, and Lithuania.’ 
It meant in addition the closing of 123 colleges and 48 seminaries 
in missionary provinces of the Order, chiefly in Hispanic America 
and in India. Comparatively few of these schools were reopened 
under new auspices. The almost total destruction of so widespread 
an educational system, and one which had functioned with con- 
spicuous success for a century and a half, could not but seriously 
curtail educational facilities for years to come. What was worse, 
it removed practically the last barrier to the forward march of revo- 
lutionary ideas affecting both the philosophy and content of educa- 
tion. The consequences were momentous for the Church and the 
State, and for cultural and scientific progress. 

No special pleading is needed to establish the general excellence 
of the education given by the Jesuit schools in the seventeenth and 
cighteenth centuries. It was almost unanimously vouched for by 
Protestants no less than by Catholics. The refusal of Frederick II 
of Prussia and of Catherine II of Russia to recognize the Brief of 
Suppression was mainly dictated by their determination still to 
avail themselves of Jesuit teaching. On like grounds Maria Theresa 
of Austria for long denied her consent to the suppression. The 
king of Poland, too, while acceding to the suppression for political 
considerations, openly referred to the passing of the Jesuit schools 
as a serious setback to national education.” And even in Spain and 
Portugal, whence the Order was ruthlessly expelled, though every 
other species of misdemeanor and crime was charged against the 
Jesuits — which Voltaire characterized as a superfluity of the laugh- 
able joined to a superfluity of the horrible — nevertheless the charge 
of educational incompetence was neither made nor suggested. 

In France alone was education made an issue of the suppression, 
chiefly through the Compte rendu des Constitutions des Jésuites 
of Louis René de Caradeuc de la Chalotais, counsel to the parlia- 
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ment of Rennes. In his highly oratorical broadside La Chalotais 
held the Jesuit system up to scorn as being narrow, infected with 
the spirit of ultramontanism and of the Inquisition, built up on 
scholastic hair-splitting, and antipathetical to the language and 
history of the French people. But, as the Protestant historian H. C. 
Barnard remarks, “La Chalotais, for all his legal training and parade 
of impartiality, can hardly be regarded as an unbiased critic. The 
opening paragraphs of his Compte rendu make it quite clear that 
he is the counsel for the prosecution”* The fact is that when the 
Order was expelled from France in 1762, the educational status of 
its colleges was very high. This is plain from the evidence brought 
forward in the opening section of the present chapter.” In reality, 
the quarrel which the Enlightenment in France and radical leaders 
elsewhere had with the Jesuits was not that their schools were in- 
efficient but that they stood squarely opposed to the revolutionary 
anti-Christian philosophy which the Enlightenment wished to see 
permeate every stratum of society and every phase of life. Substi- 
tuting naturalism for humanism, this philosophy established a com- 
plete cleavage between the natural and the supernatural. Dogma, 
faith, revelation were outlawed. In place of Christianity, Deism 
was set up. Pantheism followed, and finally sheer materialism. Hu- 
manism's clear distinction between the “law for man” and the “law 
for thing” was superseded by the identification of man with either 
a spiritual or a material All-One.* 

Even before the suppression of the Jesuits this destructive philos- 
ophy had invaded the domain of education and sought to revolu- 
tionize both its principles and its content. It decreed the abolition 
of the Latin and Greek tradition, philosophical and literary, and 
of the Christian dualistic philosophy, together with all religious 
instruction. In their place the student was to be encouraged to im- 
merse himself in the all-sufficient study of nature, science, and 
mathematics. The state was to control and direct education. Reason 
was to be enthroned: that is, the omnipotence and infallibility of 
man's intellect, without faith, without God. But then, by a strange 
illogicality, this philosophy reduced intellect to so much physics 
and chemistry of the brain, making of man a conscious automaton, 
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lacking freedom, responsibility and personal immortality. Here in- 
deed was revolt against the traditional philosophy and content of 
education, but here also was educational chaos. 

Against such pernicious and contradictory formulas, founded on 
Hobbes, Locke and Hume, on Bacon and Descartes, and raised to 
a system by the French Encyclopedists, the Jesuits trained the full 
power of their teaching and writing. Not that they depreciated the 
study of nature, science, and mathematics; their schools, in fact, 
made much of these branches. Rather their attack was aimed 
against the God-belittling and man-belittling philosophy of the 
Enlightenment which would subvert the very meaning of educa- 
tion. But they had to fight an unequal battle. The doctrines of the 
Enlightenment penetrated political life, and the politicians even- 
tually crushed the Jesuits by legal measures. Then revolutionary 
propaganda spread apace. Commenting on the suppression of the 
Order in France, F. E. Farrington says that “the publication of the 
Émile, together with the sweeping away of the staunchest sup- 
porters of the old educational doctrines in the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, which occurred that same year, seems to suggest that the 
educational revolution preceded the political revolution, and that 
the former dates really from 1762 when the old teaching force of 
the colleges disappeared from the scene.”** 

The expulsion of the Jesuits did not, of course, end Catholic par- 
ticipation in French education. The Oratorians, the Benedictines 
and other orders and congregations conducted numerous colleges, 
many of which exercised an appreciable religious and educational 
influence. Nevertheless, the removal of the Jesuits was a serious 
loss, especially at so critical a juncture. For, in the first place, in 
point of numbers and influence, they eclipsed other religious teach- 
ing institutes in France. Secondly, they had been in the forefront 
of the Catholic counteraction to the false philosophy of the En- 
lightenment, and their colleges had been a source of fruithful 
emulation to other groups of educators. Finally, the closing of their 
92 colleges and 32 seminaries set adrift upwards of 40,000 secondary- 
school, college, and university students, a large proportion of whom, 
it seems certain, did not enroll in other schools under Catholic 
auspices. Hence, important sections of the rising generation either 
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had no education at all or received it from institutions whose 
academic atmosphere was saturated with the doctrines of natural- 
ism, humanitarianism, anti-Christianism, and a philosophism de- 
structive of all authority. And it is to be noted that the rising gen- 
eration included nearly all the men who were to be makers of the 
Revolution: Brissot, Lafayette, Mounier, Vergniaud, Danton, Ber- 
nave, Desmoulins, Robespierre, Saint-Just and Fréron—all born 
between 1754 and 1761, and the latter four educated in the state 
lycée of Louis-Le-Grand, formerly the most famous of the French 
Jesuit colleges. These men bore the impress of the same purely 
destructive philosophy —the philosophy of Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Diderot, and Rousseau. 

It is true that other influences were at work besides the philos- 
ophy of the Enlightenment: such influences as the impotence of the 
crown, the incompetence of the nobility, the mediocrity and dis- 
union of the clergy, the discontent of the peasantry. But withal it 
was the philosophers who sowed the seeds of revolt. Without their 
doctrines and their direction the Revolution could not have arisen. 
“Who but the philosophers,” asks Louis Madelin, “stultified author- 
ity, disarmed the privileged classes, and filled the young bourgeoisie 
with the revolutionary spirit? Whether they are cursed by the foes 
of the Revolution, or glorified by its supporters, their responsibility 
is incontestable.“ In a word, the Enlightenment, by mining the 
walls of tradition —in religion, education, and government — 
effected the overthrow of a civilization. 

France was thus the seedground of revolutionary changes both 
in Europe and beyond its confines. The intellectual influence of 
the Enlightenment outside France was greatest in the German 
countries, attracting the adherence of such men as Goethe, Schiller, 
Jacobi, Lessing, and entering the educational field through Basedow, 
Kant, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart. The principles it be- 
queathed to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries were those of 
rationalism, the total secularization of education, and one form or 
another of naturalism. All these stem from the radical philosophy 
of the Enlightenment. In Spain and her dependencies, however, it 
was the political influence of the Enlightenment that took deepest 
root. The influence was manifested, for instance, in the king’s in- 
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terference in ecclesiastical affairs and in his tyrannical attitude to- 
ward the Holy See. It came to a head in connection with the suppres- 
sion of the Jesuits. After expelling the Order from Spain and her 
dominions in Hispanic America, Charles III and his ministers, as 
Pastor’s volume on Clement XIV clearly shows, used every means 
in their power, including threats and bribes, to force from the Pope 
the edict of total suppression. In the opinion of competent histo- 
rians, Spain paid a heavy penalty for thus prosecuting and crush- 
ing the Jesuits. The closing of the Jesuit schools in the Spanish 
colonies, they hold, had a direct bearing on the end of Spanish 
rule, inasmuch as the continuance of the Order in Spanish Amer- 
ica would have prevented the subsequent revolt from Spain, or at 
least retarded it for another hundred years. 

Be this as it may, the philosophy of the Enlightenment was ap- 
palling in its consequences, political, religious, and educational. It 
led to the French Revolution which literally changed the map of 
Europe. From it sprang the anticlericalism that ever since has re- 
mained as a blight in the religious life of France, Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy. Through it the educational system of France was prac- 
tically wiped out. The complete confiscation of Church property, 
1790-1793, Was also a complete alienation, for war expenditure, of 
all the parish revenues and charitable foundations accumulated since 
the period 1000-1250, under canon and civil law, to meet the costs 
of primary education. This confiscation also ruined secondary edu- 
cation, hitherto free of all tuition charges and often of subsistence 
costs for the majority of secondary students. Further, it swept away 
the twenty-two universities of France, which also to a great extent 
gave free university education. No less complete was the havoc 
wrought in clerical education. Seminaries were closed, their rev- 
enues seized, and the students engulfed in the cataclysm of the 
Revolution. When France undertook to restore its educational sys- 
tem it rebuilt it on the baneful principles of the Enlightenment, to 
wit, that education belongs to and is for the state, that science 
suffices to form the educated man, and that the supernatural, as a 
relic of medievalism, has no place in modern systems of education. 
Anticlericalism and rationalism accounted for the wide diffusion 
of these principles on the continent of Europe, and Protestantism 
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has done its best to incorporate them in the educational systems 
which it has sponsored in England and in the new world. 


III. The Ratio Studiorum of he Restored Society 


“The de facto survival of the Society of Jesus in White Russia will 
perhaps be considered fortuitous by one, and providential by an- 
other school of opinion. At all events it is a matter of historical 
record. Catherine II refused to allow the Brief of Suppression to 
be promulgated in her dominions, and asked the Jesuits to con- 
tinue their teaching.” Five years later, in 1778, Pius VI authorized 
the opening of a novitiate, and in 1782 a congregation was con- 
voked to elect a vicar-general as superior in White Russia. Four 
more such congregations were held in 1785, 1799, 1802, and 1805 
respectively, each electing a new superior and passing whatever 
legislation the fathers deemed necessary to preserve the spirit and 
tradition of the Order amid the peculiar circumstances in which 
they found themselves. Meanwhile, in 18or, Pius VII, in the first 
year of his pontificate, recognized Father Kareu, who had been 
elected superior in 17099, as General of the Society of Jesus in Russia, 
empowering him to receive new members, establish colleges, preach, 
and exercise the full apostolic ministry. Thus the small band of 
200 Jesuits conducted the colleges of Polotzk, Orsza, Vitepsk, and 
Dunabourg, besides maintaining two residences and six mission 
stations. Then in 1804 King Ferdinand petitioned and obtained 
from Pius VII the reinstatement of the Order in the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies. Between this date and 1814 several groups of ex- 
Jesuits in England, the United States, France, and Ireland were 
given permission to aggregate themselves to the Society in White 
Russia. The last step was taken by Pius VII on August 7, 1814. On 
that date he published the Bull So/icitudo Omnium Ecclesiarum, 
restoring the Society of Jesus to its former status as an Order in 
the universal Church, with. all the rights, privileges and constitu- 
tions hitherto granted and approved.® Father Thaddeus Brzo- 
zowski, elected General in 1805 by the remnant of the old Society 
in Russia, was thus, without a new election, constituted General 
of the restored Society, which he governed until his death in 1820. 

A noteworthy fact in the official documents dealing with the 
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restoration of the Order is the emphasis given to its educational 
work. This is accorded priority of mention in every instance, and 
was the sole and sufficient reason motivating the Society’s recall to 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The fact is made explicit in the 
later Brief of Leo XII, dated May 17, 1824, by which the Roman 
College was returned to the Society. “The Society was restored,” 
wrote the Pope, “chiefly that it might undertake the intellectual 
and moral instruction of youth”—ex la potissimum causa, ut 
iuventutem et litteris et moribus instituendam susciperet.“* 
However, the educational work had to be built up again from 
almost nothing. Records show that on the eve of the restoration the 
Order had but five colleges in White Russia, four in the Kingdom 
of the Sicilies, one in the United States (Georgetown), and a few 
more in France which had been manned during the suppression 
by the ex-Jesuits."* Probably the first college to be established after 
the restoration was that of Clongowes Wood in Ireland, which 
published a school prospectus in June, and opened classes in the 
summer of 1814." In the following year a school was commenced 
at Brieg in Bohemia. In 1818 colleges were founded at Turin in 
Italy and at Fribourg in Switzerland; and in the same year the 
Order had fourteen schools in Spanish territory, including three in 
Mexico City.” But progress was slow. By 1833 the Society had 
charge of only approximately 45 colleges and 17 seminaries, its own 
membership totaling 2,495.* Many reasons account for this slow 
growth: the almost complete loss of property and position conse- 
quent on the suppression; the strong state control of education in 
many European countries; the difficulty of finding endowments 
for schools; the exclusion of the Order from Belgium in 1818, and 
its expulsion from Russia in 1820, from Spain in 1822 and 1835, 
and from France in 1828," entailing almost constant educational 
recommencements, prejudicial alike to efficiency and to progress. 
Notwithstanding these discouraging conditions and fluctuations 
of fortune, the Jesuits of the restored Society lacked neither courage 
nor determination in planning to bring their schools to a high 
degree of excellence and usefulness. There was practical evidence 
of this in the twentieth General Congregation of the Order, held in 
1820, the first after the restoration. Taking cognizance of petitions 
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sent in from many sections of the Society to have the Rarño Stu- 
diorum adapted to the scholastic requirements of the times, the 
Congregation instructed the General to name a commission to 
carry out the revision. Personal suggestions and comprehensive re- 
ports on regional educational prescriptions, submitted by each of 
the Provinces, were to aid the commission in its work. The com- 
pleted revision would be examined and approved by the General 
and his assistants and then put in force throughout the Order.” 

That no time was wasted in starting the work is clear from direc- 
tions dispatched by the General, Father Fortis, only a month after 
the close of the Congregation. Pachtler has reprinted salient parts 
of these directions from letters addressed to the Vice-Provincial 
of Germany.” Two memoranda were to be sent to Rome. The first 
was to be a survey of the views of educators outside the Order on 
the relative importance of the several branches that made up the 
secondary curriculum— languages, history, mathematics, and sci- 
ence, together with samples of actual curriculums as outlined in 
public-school catalogues. The Provincial was also to give his own 
judgment on these matters and recommend what he thought 
would prove of service to the Roman commission. The second 
memorandum was to contain an outline of the humanistic, philo- 
sophical and theological curricula then in vogue in Jesuit schools. 
The outline was to specify what place history, mathematics, geog- 
raphy, the sciences and the languages had in these curricula, what 
the basic authors were in the course of philosophy, and what courses 
or branches prescribed by the State would have to be incorporated 
in the Society’s new program of studies. 

In his report the Vice-Provincial of Germany summarized the 
prevailing pedagogical opinion not alone of Germany but also of 
Switzerland and of Belgium. Some excerpts will show the educa- 
tional trend of the time, and will indicate as well the lines along 
which the revised Ratio Studiorum of 1832 was constructed."* 


The character of our people, he wrote, demands (1) that secondary 
school pupils be instructed not only in Latin and Greek but especially in 
the vernacular literature, in eloquence and in elocution; (2) that earnest 
insistence be placed on the study of mathematics, particularly in so far 
as it is serviceable for commercial and other public uses; (3) that to the 
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studies above mentioned be joined profane and sacred history, both uni- 
versal and national, and their auxiliary subjects, geography and chron- 
ology; (4) that religious instruction, notably in the classes of Humanities 
and Rhetoric, be directed to preparing the youth to withstand modern 
errors. 

In philosophy the needs are (1) Logic and Metaphysics, shorn of subtle 
and antiquated disputes, and taught in such a way as to provide a basis 
for refuting idealism, scepticism, materialism, and similar false teachings 
of the day; (2) the philosophy of religion and of morals built on con- 
siderations of the natural law and of international ethics, so as to afford 
a much needed remedy against indifferentism and the contagion of in- 
subordination to every species of authority; (3) a complete and com- 
prehensive program of the natural and exact sciences, beginning with 
higher mathematics, and including mechanics, physics, chemistry, min- 
eralogy, botany and natural history. 


The Vice-Provincial's own recommendations accorded closely 
with the opinions above summarized. He believed that mathematics, 
history, geography, and chronology should be begun in the first 
year and be continued throughout the secondary course, and that 
the scientific program, especially in regard to mathematics and 
physics, should be prescribed for all the Jesuit colleges as it was 
for the public schools. In the distribution of matter in the human- 
istic curriculum, he proposed that four days of the week should 
be devoted to Latin and the vernacular, with a period for geography 
on the first and third days, and for history on the second and 
fourth; that the other two days of the week should be given over 
to the study of Greek and mathematics; and that religion should 
be taught once a week.°* 

le is to be presumed that similar schemata were submitted by 
other Provinces of the Order. Existing records, however, give no 
information concerning either the personnel of the commission 
named by Father Fortis or what it accomplished toward the actual 
preparation of the new edition of the Rario. Thus the matter rested 
until the General Congregation of 1829, when the question of the 
revision was again raised. Such emphasis was placed on the neces- 
sity of immediate action that the newly elected General, Father 
John Roothaan, promised to give the subject instant and decisive 
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attention, Yet he warned the Congregation that so important an 
undertaking could not be treated lightly or be done in haste.* 

Before appointing his committee for the revision, Father Roothaan 
asked each Province to submit a list of names for consideration. 
From these he chose seven members representing respectively the 
Provinces of Italy, Sicily, France, Germany, Austrian Galicia, Eng- 
land, and Spain. The personnel of the committee was announced 
in a letter dated May 29, 1830, which also defined the method of 
procedure to be followed in preparing the revised Rario.” The 
principal points of the letter were: (1) Before meeting in Rome 
the members of the committee should gather suggestions from 
competent teachers and administrators in their own Provinces. (2) 
Since the Society was not contemplating the drafting of a new 
Ratio Studiorum but rather the adaptation of the 1599 Rario to 
modern requirements, the committee should not start from the 
premise that the prescriptions of the 1599 plan have become ob- 
solete and wholly unsuited to present conditions. (3) Hence, let 
the committee ponder well and keep before its mind the principles 
which formerly guided and still guide the Society in its educational 
work. (4) Let the 1599 Rario be read by the committee and care- 
fully annotated; that is, let the committee make a note of anything 
which seems to call for revision, amplification or deletion. (5) 
Account should be taken of useful pedagogical ideas and procedure 
observed in other educational systems or institutions, as well as of 
special regional requirements with which the schools of the Society 
would have to comply. (6) If possible the committee should begin 
its deliberations in Rome by September of 1830. (7) When the 
revision has been completed, it will be examined by the General 
and his assistants and then communicated to the whole Society, 
not as final and unchangeable, but to be tested by actual use before 
receiving the sanction of a law. 

The committee began its sittings in Rome in the early part of 
October, 1830. The completed adaptation of the Ratio, prefaced by 
a letter of the General, Father Roothaan, was sent to superiors of 
the Order on July 25, 1832. To outside educators of the liberal 
school of thought the General’'s letter must have appéared highly 
reactionary. For, in effect, it contained a carefully considered yet 
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outspoken indictment of the current craze for new pedagogical 
norms, new curricula, new methods, and an apology for solidity, 
gradation, and thoroughness — qualities which need not and must 
not be sacrificed in a rational adaptation of the old Rario Studiorum 
to a wider educational outlook. It would be illuminating to print 
in parallel columns Roothaan’s critique of 1832 and the recent stric- 
tures of leading American educators, such as Learned and Pritchett, 
of the Carnegie Foundation, Albert Jay Nock, and Abraham Flex- 
ner, on the patent failure of our mechanized system of education, 
its aimlessness, its intellectual insincerity, its superficiality, and even 
vulgarity. Roothaan saw its seed being sown a century ago, and 
foreseeing the crop that would be reaped tried to stop the cultiva- 
tion of so rank a growth. Hughes characterizes Father Roothaan’s 
preface as “a document not unworthy of the letters and ordinances 
in behalf of education, issued by a long line of experienced and 
learned judges in the art of training youth”* The correctness of 
this estimate will appear from the following excerpts:" 


In the very first assembly after the restoration of the Society, a petition 
had been received from the Provinces, and daily experience since then 
has shown it to be more and more necessary, that the System of Studies 
should be accommodated to the exigencies of the times. After a consulta- 
tion, involving much labor and accurate study, a form of revised Ratio 
has been drawn up, which is now offered for use and practice, so that 
after being amended again if necessary, or else enlarged, it may receive 
the sanction of a universal law. . . . The undertaking was approached 
with the greatest reverence for a System which had been approved by 
two centuries of successful operation, and which had been extolled, not 
infrequently, by the very enemies of the Order. . . . 

Of the novelties which had been introduced into the method of educat- 
ing youth, during the last fifty years or more, was it forsooth possible 
that all could be approved and adopted in our schools? New methods 
and new forms invented day after day, a new arrangement of matter and 
of time, often self-contradictory and mutually repugnant — how could all 
this be taken as a norm for our studies? 

In the higher schools or in the treatment of the graver studies, it is a 
subject of lamentation with prudent men that there is no solidity but 
much show; that there is an ill-arranged mass of superfluous knowledge, 
but very little exact reasoning; that the sciences,:if you except Physics and 
Mathematics, have not made any true progress, but are in general con- 
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fusion, so that it is not clear where the final results of truth are to be 
found, The study of Logic and severe Dialectics is almost in contempt, 
whence errors come to be deeply rooted in the minds of men who are 
not otherwise illiterate; and these errors, by some fatality or other, are 
made much of, as if they were ascertained truths, and they are lauded to 
the skies, because nothing is treated with strictness and accuracy, no 
account is made of definitions and distinctness of reasoning. Thus, tasting 
lightly of philosophical matters, young men go forth utterly defenseless 
against sophistry, since they cannot even see the difference between a 
sophism and an argument. . .. 

In the lower schools, the object kept in view is to have boys learn as 
many things as possible, and learn them in the shortest time, and with 
the least possible exertion. Excellent! But that variety of so many things 
and of so many courses, all lightly sipped of by youth, enables them to 
conceive a high opinion of how much they-know, and sometimes swells 
the crowd of the half-instructed, the most pernicious of all classes to the 
Sciences and the State alike. As to knowing anything truly and solidly, 
there is none of it. Something of everything: nothing in the end. Running 
through the courses of letters in no time, tender in age, with minds as yet 
untrained, they take up the gravest studies of Philosophy and the Higher 
Sciences; and possessing themselves therein of scarcely any real fruit, 
they are only captivated by the enjoyment of greater liberty; they run 
headlong into vice, and are soon to become teachers themselves of a 
type, which, to put it as gently as possible, I will call immature. 

As to the methods, ever easier and easier, which are being excogitated, 
whatever convenience may be found in them, there is this grave incon- 
venience: first, that what is acquired without labor adheres but lightly 
to the mind, and what is summarily gathered in is summarily forgotten; 
secondly, and this, though not adverted to by many, is a much more 
serious injury, almost the principal fruit of a boy's training is sacrificed, 
which is, accustoming himself from an early age to serious application 
of mind, and to that deliberate exertion which is required for hard work. 

Though it would thus neither become us nor be right to approve of 
these new methods, especially when they are prejudicial to the right 
training of youth and to out educational principles, nevertheless in some 
points, which do not concern the substance of education, the necessities 
of our times require us to modify the practice of our predecessors. For, to 
consult the requirements of such necessities, far from being alien to our 
principles, is altogether in keeping with the Institute. . … 

In Physics and Mathematics we must not prove false to the traditions 
of the Society, by neglecting these courses which have now mounted to a 
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rank of the highest honor. If many have abused these sciences to the 
detriment of religion, we should be so much the farther from relinquish- 
ing them on that account. Rather, for this reason, should the members of 
the Order apply themselves with the more ardor to these pursuits and 
snatch the weapons from the hands of the foe, and with the same arms, 
which they abuse to attack the truth, come forward in its defence. For 
truth is always consistent with itself, and in all the sciences it stands 
erect, ever one and the same; nor is it possible that what is true in 
Physics and Mathematics should contradict truth of a higher order. . . . 

Finally, in the method of conducting the lower studies, some accessory 
branches should have time provided for them, especially the vernacular 
tongues and literatures. But the study of Latin and Greek letters must 
always remain intact and be the chief object of attention. As they have 
always been the principal sources, exhibiting the most perfect models of 
literary beauty in precept and style, so are they still. And if they were 
kept more before the eyes and mind, we should not see issuing from the 
press, day after day, so many productions of talented men, with a diction 
and style no less novel and singular than are the thoughts and opinions 
to which they give expression. The commonalty regard them with admir- 
ing awe and stupor; but men of knowledge and correct taste look with 
commiseration and grief on these unmistakable signs of an eloquence no 
less depraved than the morals of the times. 

The adaptation of the Ratio Studiorum, therefore, means that we con- 
sult the necessities of the age so far as not in the least to sacrifice the solid 
and correct education of youth. 


The major differences between the texts of 1599 and 1832 may be 
gathered under three heads, corresponding to the threefold curri- 
culum of Theology, the Arts, and the Humanities.®° 


A. The Theological Curriculum 


To the study of dogmatic theology, sacred scripture, moral the- 
ology, and Hebrew were added two-year courses in ecclesiastical 
history and in canon law. The professors of theology were advised 
to keep in contact with and treat of recent theological questions 
under dispute or attack.” 


B. The Arts Curriculum 


Aristotle was removed from his dominant position in the study 
of philosophy.®* A three-year course in mathematics was outlined, 
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the first year to be required of all, the second and third years to be 
open to students who gave signs of talent in mathematics and were 
interested in it. À course in physics was also included. The teachers 
of this branch were warned to keep abreast of and communicate to 
their classes the latest developments in their subject. Provision was 
made, too, for courses in chemistry and astronomy."* 


C. The Humanistic Curriculum 


The vernacular tongue was raised to a major subject in the cur- 
riculum. Its study was to begin in the lowest grammar class and 
continue through Rhetoric. Along with Latin and Greek and the 
accessory branches, it was to be a subject of the annual prize com- 
petitions, and to have a substantial place on all public programs. 
History, geography, and elementary mathematics, classed as acces- 
sory branches, were included in the daily schedule. The distribution 
of these branches and the amount of time allotted to them was 
left to the Prefect of Studies, who was to be guided by the require- 
ments and needs of individual localities.** 

These points indicate fairly well the extent to which the Rario 
of 1832 conformed to the changed conditions of the age. Of the 
four chief elements inherent in the 1599 Rañio, to wit, administra- 
tion, curriculum, method, and discipline, only the second was 
notably modified in the revision of 1832. Yet in introducing a 
much widened curriculum the principle of subordination was not 
forgotten. First things — Latin, Greek, philosophy — were still kept 
first, and, with the exception of the vernacular, other things were 
put in their subordinate position. It would be wrong, however, to 
presume that the parties responsible for the revised Rafio included 
the modern subjects from a motive of mere expediency, without 
any conviction of their pedagogical value, or any serious intent to 
further their cultivation. Their subordination to other subjects, on 
the sound theory of relative. scholastic values, does not mean that 
they were held in light regard. Such a notion would ignore the fact 
that many of these branches, notably mathematics and physics, were 
accorded a place in the curriculum as early as 1599, and that em- 
phasis on them grew stronger with their development during the 
succeeding centuries. Moreover it would be contradictory to the 
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long-standing reputation of the Jesuit Order in the field of history, 
mathematics, and the sciences, and to its subsequent devotion to 
the vernacular literatures. 

A fairer criticism of the revision of 1832 would perhaps be that 
it was not sufficiently definite and that it did not go far enough 
adequately to meet the new educational demands. Lack of definite- 
ness is seen particularly in the humanistic curriculum. No specific, 
graded course wäs sketched either for the vernacular languages and 
literatures or for the subsidiary branches of history, geography, and 
mathematics. This was probably owing to the difficulty of prescrib- 
ing a set plan which could be fitted to the widely varying condi- 
tions and requirements in different sections of Europe and Amer- 
ica. Consequently, Father Roothaan stressed the temporary status 
of the 1832 Ratio, expecting the results of experience to provide 
material for fashioning a more perfect text. 

To the criticism that the revised Rario did not fully meet modern 
demands for change in the curriculum, it is probable that Roothaan 
and his revisory board of seven would have replied by acknowledg- 
ing its truth but denying its relevancy. The General’ letter and the 
minutes of the board show clearly that it was no part of their 
purpose to meet the full demands of the times. For while they 
were well aware that during the forty years of the Order’s sup- 
pression tremendous changes had come about in the educational as 
well as in the political and social life of Europe, they questioned 
whether all these changes had contributed to the genuine advance 
of education. Further, in reorienting their pedagogical position, 
the Jesuits had many factors to consider. The Revolution had 
worked wide havoc among Catholic educational: institutions in 
France, whether for lay or clerical students, and the concomitants 
of the Revolution had disrupted educational principles and systems 
all over Europe. Some of the new ideas issuing from the upheaval 
were sanely constructive and valuable, others verged on the bizarre 
or were utterly subversive. The worst feature of the situation was 
that the proponents of rationalism and materialism had utilized 
educational reconstruction for propagating the virus of their doc- 
trines, the consequence being that in the new state systems the 
scientific impulse, under materialistic and atheistic control, turned 
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its force against Catholic philosophy and faith. Thus the Catholic 
tradition of education stood in danger of being obliterated or at 
all events fatally weakened. In such circumstances the duty of the 
Society of Jesus, restored primarily for the sake of education, was 
plain. As Ignatius of Loyola had adapted himself to the exigencies 
of the Renaissance milieu, and then by studying its peculiar prob- 
lems and needs had dominated them and shaped them to his own 
principles, so now the Jesuits of the restored Society needed to con- 
form to the broad plan of the new pedagogical demands, and, after 
eliminating what was bad, to reconstruct, amplify, and reanimate ac- 
cording to soundly established norms. The Rario of 1832 was their 
answer. It was abreast of progressive educational ideas, but withal 
it opposed stability to faddism, sound philosophy to doctrinal 
vagaries, conservatism to radicalism, re-emphasizing the philosophia 
perennis and the enduring value of the Latin and Greek classics, 
while at the same time welcoming the enrichment offered to the 
one by the mathematical and physical sciences, and to the other 
by the vernacular languages and literatures, by history and its 
allied subjects. 

If the efforts of Roothaan to rehabilitate the Order’s prestige in 
education fell short of achieving their full aim, the reasons are not 
to be sought exclusively or even principally in the revised Rario 
itself. For it seems no exaggeration to say that, faulty as it was in 
this or that respect, the 1832 Ratio laid a sufficient basis for a pro- 
gressive educational program. But factors largely beyond control 
of the Jesuits hindered its successful operation. So true is this that 
it is very doubtful whether a more complete capitulation to the 
demands of the age would have changed the result. Few organiza- 
tions could hope completely to triumph over the obstacles put in 
the way of the Order’s educational work. Students of history do not 
need to be reminded of the disturbed state of European politics 
during most of the nineteenth century. What they may not be so 
conversant with is the series of expulsions suffered by the Jesuits, 
involving continual loss of their schools and interruption of their 
educational traditions. They were thus unable to maintain either a 
maximum of efficiency or permanency of results. Fülôp-Miller 
sums up the vicissitudes of the century by saying that “it frequently 
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occurred that the Jesuits were expelled from a country as dangerous 
to the state, and found refuge in another, and that they were later 
driven out of the latter and at once found shelter elsewhere.”"° 

The expulsions prior to 1832 were recounted in a previous para- 
graph. Following these, the Swiss government sent the Order into 
exile in 1847. Within the next year the revolution in Austria brought 
about its temporary banishment from that country. Shortly after- 
wards Cavour effected its expulsion from Sardinia, and Garibaldi 
from Sicily and Naples. Driven from Spain by the civil war of 
1836, it returned in 1852, was driven out again two years later, and, 
after a second return, was re-expelled during the revolution of 1868. 
Bismark used the Kulturkampf to dissolve the Order in Germany, 
and its rise and fall in France was as constant as the rise and fall 
of successive French governments. More recent years have wit- 
nessed expulsions from Mexico, from some of the South and Central 
American republics, and from Spain. 

These storms of expulsion might have done less damage edu- 
cationally but for the fact that anticlericalism in Catholic countries 
— the heritage of eighteenth-century radicalism — and the vigorous 
state opposition to the expansion of private educational corpora- 
tions, frequently thwarted the Order’s attempts to re-establish its 
schools and to gain equitable treatment before the law. Nevertheless 
its educational work has been effective and enduring in countries 
where it was unhampered by adverse legislative restrictions, as in 
the United States, Canada, England, Ireland, Belgium, Holland, 
and, until the late upheavals, in Spain. Its success in these countries 
is a fair indication of its ability to adjust its code of education to 
regional requirements, while retaining principles and methods as 
distinctive now as they were in 1548, 1590, or 1832. 

Since the Ratio of 1832 was never approved by a General Con- 
gregation of the Order, its authority was directive rather than 
mandatory. It was Roothaan’s intention, as has been stated, to 
prepare a definitive edition after the 1832 revision had been tested 
in operation for some years. What prevented him from carrying 
out his intention is not altogether clear. One factor may have been 
the disrupting influences of so many expulsions. No doubt the 
deciding factor was the impracticability at the time of attempting 
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to prescribe a uniform curriculum for all parts of the Society. At 
any rate, things were at a standstill when the twenty-second Gen- 
eral Congregation met in 1853 to elect a successor to Father 
Roothaan. After discussion in the Congregation, the new General 
was directed to get ready an official edition of the Rario from cri- 
tiques submitted by competent authorities in the Provinces. This 
edition would then be binding on all, with the understanding, 
however, that in matters not affecting the substantial points of the 
Ratio each Provincial should have authority to make whatever ad- 
justments he deemed called for by local conditions of time and 
place." In the meantime, Father Enrico Vasco, of the Italian Prov- 
ince, had sketched a completely modernized curriculum which he 
published in 1851 under the title of 1/ Ratio Studiorum adatatto ai 
tempi presenti etc." The work provoked lively discussion in Jesuit 
circles, opinion being divided as to the feasibility of going so com- 
pletely over to the camp of the moderns. Father Roothaan thought 
highly of Vasco’s scheme of reorganization, and it is possible that 
had he lived a little longer he would have made use of it in the 
definitive Ratio which he was planning. But, after calling a Gen- 
eral Congregation for June of 1853, Roothaan took sick and died 
on May 8. The Congregation met at the scheduled time, but Vasco’s 
plan seems either not to have been examined or to have been 
rejected. 

Further discussion of revising the Ratio of 1832 took place in the 
Congregation of 1906. Though it considered the reasons advanced 
in favor of a revision, the Congregation nevertheless thought that 
the wide diversity of school legislation and practice in different 
countries made it impracticable at that time for the Society to draw 
up a standard curriculum for its schools. Hence it allowed the in- 
dividual Provinces to draft their own courses of studies and submit 
them to the General for approval. In effect this meant that the 
Congregation recognized the present impossibility of following the 
curricular prescriptions of the 1832 Ratio. On the other hand, the 
Congregation urged upon all not only a careful study of the So- 
ciety's pedagogical aims and principles, but also a firm adherence 
to the teaching methods of the Ratio and to its alignment of essen- 
tial and subordinate branches in the curriculum, especially in regard 
to the classical literatures.”* 
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Probably the last word on the relation of the Rafio to present-day 
curricula will be spoken when the revision of the humanistic part 
of the Rañio, promised by the present General of the Order, appears 
in print. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE RATIO STUDIORUM AND CONTEMPORARY 
EDUCATION 


N DEVELOPING the subject of this chapter neither complete- 

ness of treatment nor finality of judgment is aimed at. The 
problems concerned are too complex and weighty to be solved by 
the facile stroke of an ipse dixit. However, there is reason to hope 
that a recapitulation of the constituent principles of the Ratio 
Studiorum and their reinterpretation in the light of contemporary 
needs can be of service in the quest of a more ideal educational 
program. 

The first part of the chapter summarizes those elements of the 
Ratio which in a sense are timeless, and thus, though formulated 
in a former epoch, have a pertinent and practical bearing on a dis- 
cussion of actual educational conditions. In the second and third 
parts American school practice and more recent educational trends 
are examined in the light of the Rañio’s permanent elements. The 
concluding section attempts to indicate the lines along which Jesuit 
education in America will develop in the future. The need of 
narrowing the scope of the study undertaken in this chapter will 
be evident to anyone conversant with the wide diversity of educa- 
tional practice in the principal centers of the world. It is hoped, 
however, that illustrations drawn from a particular country will 
not appreciably weaken the aim of the chapter, which is to show 
that the sixteenth-century Rario contains within itself the elements 
essential to a new educational synthesis designed to meet modern 
needs without sacrificing the rich heritage of the past. 


I. Permanent Elements in the Ratio Studiorum 


A mistaken emphasis on the curricular element in the Rwo has 
vitiated much of the discussion about its usefulness in the present 
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age. The argument has been advanced, for instance, that the edi- 
tion of 1832 never became operative because the course of studies 
outlined in it was not suffciently adapted to modern requirements. 
Yet the curricula prescribed in the several editions of the Rario, 
though necessary for the integration of the system, were not funda- 
mental or stable factors. They were but practical applications of 
basic principles to courses of study current in standard schools of 
the time. 

More permanent as well as more significant was the Rario’s dec- 
laration of aims and its methodology. It was to these that the 
General, Father Luis Martin, referred in his address to the Jesuit 
students at Exaaten in Holland on January 1, 1893. 


Some have thought that though formerly the Ratio Studiorum was of 
value, it is so no longer. A statement of this sort, in my opinion, betrays 
a lack of understanding of the Rario by taking account only of its cur- 
ricular regulations and not of its spirit. It is true that to-day we are not 
free as regards courses; their content is prescribed for us. But we are still 
free as regards the spirit and method of our teaching. And therein is the 
Ratio distinctive rather than in its curriculum. In what does the distinc- 
tion consist? In many individual elements, of which two only can be 
touched upon here: first, that activity be demanded of the students, and 
secondly, that insistence be placed on the genuine formation of the 
human faculties rather than on the amassing and learning of facts. The 
mere acquisition of knowledge is not enough; our special obligation is to 
develop the natural talents. Though knowledge itself is a gain, never- 
theless the highest achievement of education is this moulding and de- 
veloping of talent. For the whole value, fruit and object of study lies in 
the cultivation of all the faculties, which will then be fitted for every 
phase of life and activity. 


The Ratio’s distinction, according to Father Martin, lies in its 
spirit and method, and these are its enduring qualities. By “spirit” 
obviously he meant animating principles. The first of these prin- 
ciples is that mind and spirit must be trained in one relation. For, 
while believing wholeheartedly in the harmonious development of : 
intellectual capacity, the framers of the Rario rightly viewed such 
development as imperfect and dangerous unless the will at the 
same time was strengthened in good. They would not be satisfied 
with merely learned men; they proposed to train men of virtue 
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and of character. Hence the theology of sanctification and salvation 
is intrinsic to their system, which takes into account not only man's 
complete growth and the totality of his relations, but also and 
essentially his elevation to a supernatural destiny? Since the student 
of today no less than of yesterday is a rational being whose end is 
God, this principle must always remain the basis of the Rario’s edu- 
cational code. For no other view of education is capable of trans- 
fusing Christianity into the mode of life which will aid the student 
to attain his destiny. 

Corollary to this view, and so consistently held since the time of 
St. Ignatius as to be considered the second principle of the Rario, 
is the conviction that the Latin and Greek classics and scholastic 
philosophy are constants in any educational planning, because they 
offer abiding and universal values for human training. Through 
close and inspiring contact with classical culture, students will have 
high human standards by which to appraise not only works of art 
and of literature but also social and political theories and move- 
ments. Further, “because youth should be Christianized, they must 
first be made human, made spiritual. And an intimate contact with 
the classical culture, when carried out under Christian auspices, 
does give a true, inward, almost experimental knowledge of that 
which is spiritual: something which can never be reduced to time, 
space, weight or number; something which is essentially fluid, 
moving, plastic, rich and capable of holding in itself the whole of 
creation: a micro-cosmos; something which in its immense, opu- 
lent, interior life is yet immensely lonely, poor and ardently thirsty 
for God.” Scholastic philosophy, particularly scholastic metaphysics, 
crowns the training in the liberal disciplines by laying a sound 
foundation for an adequate understanding, interpretation and appli- 
cation to human life of the sciences, both natural and social, and by 
providing a rational basis for faith— becoming the handmaid of 
religion, which is the proper and supreme integrating principle of 
knowledge. Thus, metaphysics, upon which Robert Maynard 
Hutchins has been placing needed emphasis,* plays an important 
role in education. But metaphysics is not all-sufficing. It can give 
direction to the intellect, but it cannot form the will; nor can it 
be a true principle of unity except insofar as it ministers to the 
higher and ultimate principle of unity, religion. 


— 
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Of the other principles rooted in the Ratio Studiorum which are 
still significant, the following, already pointed out in preceding 
chapters, are the more important: 


1. Subordination of subjects of secondary importance to those of prime 
importance. 

2. Clear-cut organization of successive objectives to be attained by the 
student. 

3. Ample opportunity afforded the student by way of repetition to 
organize in his own mind the knowledge he has thus far gained. 

4. The use of objection and discussion and, within proper limits, of 
emulation, as essential parts of the teaching technique, in order to guard 
against an attitude of passivity or mere absorption of classified informa- 
tion. 

5. Making provision for a variety of class exercises, written and oral, 
to keep interest aroused and to demand of the student evidence of 
mastery. 

6. Stimulating at every stage development of the power of written and 
oral expression in accordance with the highest ideals in the intellectual 
and moral order. 

7: Personal interest in and contact with the student for the purpose of 
inspiring and encouraging him to achieve distinction in both learning 
and virtue. 

8. Measuring the academic achievement of the student, not by time, 
but by achievement. 


Few of these principles will be found expressly formulated and 
defined in any edition of the Rario except that of 1586. Subsequent 
editions, taking them as axiomatic, constructed from them a code 
of practical pedagogy. Many of the principles thus became em- 
bedded in the rules covering organization, curriculum, and method. 
For instance, the principle of clearly defining and grading objec- 
tives is deduced from the rules on class organization; the principles 
of repetition, emulation, pupil-activity and self-expression derive 
from the practical directions laid down for conducting classroom 
exercises. The extent to which they may be expected to guide a 
reconstruction of the Rario along modern lines will be discussed a 
little later. 

The second distinctive and abiding element in the Rario is its 
methodology. Fundamentally this methodology meant a threefold 
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process of stating a precept or proposition, which the teacher ex- 
plained and illustrated with the co-operation of the class, and which 
the pupils then applied in laboratory exercises. This method was 
the basis of all Jesuit teaching, whether of the languages, the sci- 
ences, mathematics, philosophy, or theology. But since the classic 
languages and literatures were the chief instruments of juvenile 
training, the Rario elaborated upon this threefold process as it ap- 
plied to the teaching of Latin and Greek grammar, authors and 
composition. The result was a set of rules for the functional teach- 
ing of grammar, a plan for the prelection of authors, and a graded 
system of teaching expression by means of imitation. Of course, 
this specialized methodology for the classics was governed, and 
directed to the ultimate goal of classical teaching, the power of 
thinking and expressing thought, by the clearly defined and pro- 
gressive objectives for each of the classes, from lowest grammar to 
Rhetoric. AÏl methods did not apply to all classes; what would do 
very well for a grammar class had no place at all in Rhetoric or 
Humanities. Hence the grade of the class and its prime objective 
dictated the varying emphasis on accidence, syntax, style, on clas- 
sical erudition and history in the prelection, on slow or rapid read- 
ing, on the length and type of composition, and on the qualities of 
style practiced in written work. This is to say that the classical 
method was highly systematized. 

Now it is evident that the fundamental methodology of the Ratio 
is adaptable to the teaching of any branch in the curriculum and 
that it is extensively used in modern pedagogy. Its elaboration into 
a special system for teaching Latin and Greek has been applied to 
the teaching of the vernacular literatures ever since they came into 
prominence. Today it is the basis of vernacular teaching in France.” 
How successfully it may be transferred to English has been dem- 
onstrated by the wide and effective use made of Rev. F. P. Don- 
nelly’s two volumes entitled Model English, his edition of New- 
man's Second Spring, and his Persuasive Speech. These texts were 
prepared for high school and for college freshman and sophomore. 
In his recent book, Principles of Jesuit Education in Practice, Father 
Donnelly has summarized the application of Rafo norms to ver- 
nacular reading under the following heads:° 
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1. The art of composition, not the contents of the books, or the history 
of literature or biography of the author or the erudition, should be the 
chief objective. Attention should be directed to the style. Modern com- 
mentators usually ignore the style in their editions and questions. Differ- 
ent publishers have issued lists of questions on various books and about 
one question in a hundred has to do with style. Information questions 
are especially futile when the student has to do with a novel. In some 
tests based on these examinations the details of a novel are expected to 
be committed to memory as if they were events of real history. 

2. The grade of the English class or the prescribed section of the text- 
book should be exemplified by the author and applied by study, criticism 
and composition. À distinction should be made, as in the Ratio, between 
standard authors for more intensive study and history, fiction, poetry for 
rapid reading, unless, of course, narration, fiction, and poetry are the very 
subjects to be studied intensively. 

3. For activity, not simple reading or memory is to be exercised. Words 
may be studied or sentences or paragraphs. Taste may be trained by the 
choice of favorite passages. Criticism of all features of style in accordance 
with the textbook of rhetoric may be practised. Imagining and reasoning 
can be trained by imitating select passages on subjects known to the 
students. 

4. For variety, there are academies and authors’ days and contests on 
different elements of the book. Debates on appointed features, reading of 
choice parts, pictures and many other devices suggested by the Rario for 
exercises, for prelection of authors and of precepts and for academies, 
The publicity and rivalry and prizes will employ the principles of en- 
couragement and emulation and repetition. 

5: Co-ordination is safeguarded by directing the reading to the goal of 
the class and by making the author the material of exercise work. As most 
of this reading is done out of class, co-operation is effected by reports, by 
exercise, by debates and by various discussions in class or in academies. 
Observation can be developed by assigning subjects for study. Every fea- 
ture of rhetoric may be illustrated with citations from the author, and 
original comments should be encouraged and welcomed even though 
they may be trivial at first. 


I£ the objectives and methods of the Rario are faithfully applied 
to English teaching, the chief approach to English literature will be 
definitely literary rather than historical or scientific, and expression 
will be emphasized throughout. For, as the Jesuit student of the 
sixteenth century was expected to be able to write and deliver a 
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Latin speech or poem, and to compose and stage a Latin play, so 
the modern student of English, if he is trained according to the 
norms of the Raro, will be competent to express himself in a 
variety of literary forms. His contact with precept, author, and 
practice will go far toward giving him a mastery of lucid, attrac- 
tive, and forceful style. The process here involved entails a clear 
discrimination and grading of objectives, so that the first or high- 
school stage will have as its primary objective the mechanics of 
style, or the art of composition; the second or early college stage 
will aim at an appreciation of literature; and the third stage or 
upper division of college and the graduate school will concern itself 
with the cultural, philosophic, and scientific aspect of literature, 
that is, with its theory and criticism, its sources, development, his- 
tory, etc. Yet one objective does not exclude the others as long as 
primary are clearly distinguished from secondary. Thus there will 
be concentration on the prime objective, and all else will minister 
and be subordinate to it. 

On the supposition that the Rafio of the future would transfer 
its method of handling the classic authors to the handling of the 
vernacular literatures,' it might be objected that the consequent 
realignment of aims and teaching processes would seriously conflict 
with the demands of modern curricula; for instance, as regards 
content of courses, amount of required reading, and so forth. But 
there should be no basis for conflict. The objectives and norms 
taken over from the Rafo would be applicable to any prescribed 
English course. The insistence on a literary rather than a historical 
or scientific approach would be a gain, without at the same time 
excluding the latter from secondary consideration in high school 
and early college, and from first consideration in their proper place. 
Nor would these teaching processes disturb the content of Eng- 
lish courses as now constituted. For, in the last analysis, methods 
are in the keeping of individual teachers and are capable of being 
adjusted to particular types of curricula or courses. A new Ratio, 
by systematizing the teaching technique to accord with the suc- 
cessive aims of English study, would increase efficiency while pre- 
serving individual initiative. It would place in the hands of teachers 
a variety of methods, tested and approved by centuries of effective 
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use in teaching students the art of literature, which pedagogues of 
today point out as the great lack in modern teaching. 

These, then, are the fundamental principles and methods of the 
Ratio Studiorum which because of their permanent pedagogical 
value are deserving of serious consideration in discussions affecting 
contemporary education. It remains to examine their relation to 
and possible bearing on present and future educational programs. 


IL. The Ratio in Relation to American School Practice 


The contrast between the Rario Studiorum of 1599 or 1832 and 
the generally accepted aims, curriculum, and methods in the United 
States today is pronounced enough to suggest the question: What 
distinctive elements of their system have the American Jesuit schools 
retained and what have they accepted from the American system? - 
The answer will be compendious and will distinguish between 
principles and method. 

On the side of principles, first, the aim of Jesuit teaching, or its 
educational philosophy, remains unchanged. For it is the Order’s 
raison d'être as a teaching body. It is a supernatural philosophy 
operating to train mind, will, and other powers in close relation, to 
produce Christian gentlemen, who will take just pride in the heritage 
of their faith, and who by reason of their intellectual fitness will 
be able to face and solve, for themselves and others, the composite 
problems of life, social, civic, moral, and religious — who, in short, 
may contribute through influence, service, and example to the up- 
building of the kingdom of God in the heart of humanity. Secondly, 
the Jesuits of today still maintain that the soundest and most effec- 
tive program for producing intellectual fitness is a liberal education 
founded on the classical literatures and crowned by scholastic 
philosophy, that is, a course of studies which is formative rather 
than informative in nature. Hence their secondary schools place 
major emphasis on the classical curriculum, and their colleges with- 
out exception demand two years of advanced Latin for the A.B. 
degree, and two years of philosophy for any degree. Thirdly, as a 
means of guaranteeing the harmonious development of mind and 
spirit, the Jesuit schools make much of human contact between 
teacher and student. The student knows that the Jesuit teacher is 
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interested in and concerned about his peculiar problems and his 
progress, with the result that their reciprocal relations are generally 
cordial, intimate, and helpful. Finally, the principles of fostering 
self-expression, of using repetition as an aid in solidifying and co- 
ordinating knowledge, of exacting activity from the pupil, and of 
stimulating him through emulation, though perhaps less insisted 
on than formerly, are still recognized as significant and are reduced 
to practice in the present Jesuit system. 

The question of the continuity of the traditional methods of the 
Ratio is more difficult to answer categorically. It is clear, however, 
that the threefold teaching process of uniting precepts, author, and 
practice continues to govern Jesuit method in teaching almost any 
branch in the curriculum. It is also clear that in the presentation 
of high-school branches and to a certain degree in college teaching, 
the principles of self-expression, repetition, pupil-activity, and emu- 
lation, enumerated above, are influential in shaping present-day 
methods. In the teaching of the classics, however, the characteristic 
methods of the Rario— functional grammar, the prelection, imita- 
tion based on the authors read—seem very largely to have been 
abandoned. True, many individual Jesuit teachers make use of 
these methods; nevertheless they cannot be said to set the standard 
for the present teaching of Latin and Greek in American Jesuit 
schools. In fact, the younger teachers of the Order are not to any 
considerable extent being trained in them, and consequently the 
tradition bids fair gradually to die out. Strangely enough the meth- 
od of teaching expression by way of imitation, originally devised 
for Latin and Greek, is now chiefly kept alive in practice through 
its application to the teaching of English language and literature. 
What the future may hold for these really distinctive methods of 
the old Jesuit pedagogy will be discussed presently. 

Their neglect at the moment is in the main owing to the doc- 
trine of electivism which,-in practice, the Jesuit schools accepted 
from the American system. The assumption of electivism, that all 
subjects have an equal educational value, tended to lift the em- 
phasis from the classical disciplines and put it on the experimental 
and social sciences which were then beginning to enjoy widespread 
popularity. Thus was disrupted the organic unity of the old tradi- 
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tional college. Its curriculum, long fixed and invariable and the 
same for all, was rewritten in terms of multiple courses in every 
variety of subject. New academic degrees, accommodated to the new 
curricula, became competitors of the standard bachelor of arts de- 
gree that from the beginning of American education had stood for 
a liberal-arts training in which literature, ancient and modern, held 
a necessary place of honor. Under the rule of elective studies, how- 
ever, the A.B. degree was gradually shorn of its classical language 
requirement, and now in a great majority of American colleges it 
represents merely four years of college attendance, with so many 
credits or points gained from a rather confusing variety of pre- 
dominantly informational courses. 

Operating their schools in the midst of these changing academic 
standards during a period, covering roughly the past thirty-five 
years, of ceaseless and very often fruitless educational experimenta- 
tion, the American Jesuits adhered tenaciously to the time-tried 
system of general education and culture for a surprisingly long 
time. Little by little, however, the press of competition and the need 
of gaining recognition by state and sectional accrediting agencies 
forced them to accept not only the elective system but its con- 
comitants, departmental instead of class teaching and the new types 
of degrees. As regards curricula, therefore, the American Jesuit 
schools today resemble other American schools. Their difference 
from other schools is principally a difference of educational philos- 
ophy and methods, and of academic requirements for degrees. 


HI. The Ratio in Relation to Recent Trends in American Education 


Present educational tendencies in America give reason for the 
belief that electivism has reached the term of its dominant influ- 
ence, The reaction against it which began some years ago has put 
it on the defensive and brought about a revision, at least in many 
quarters, of college aims and courses. Harvard College, for example, 
has definitely replaced the free elective system by a plan of concen- 
tration and distribution based upon the principle that the student 
must take a sufficient number of courses in some one field to give 
him a systematic knowledge of a particular subject and must dis- 
tribute the remainder of his courses “so as to leave none of the 
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chief branches of learning wholly untouched.”* Many other colleges 
are frecing themselves from the elective system by decreeing a dis- 
tinction of aims and content between the first two and the last 
two years of college, and in laying down a program of general 
education for the first two years to serve as a basis for advanced 
courses and specialization in the last two years of college and in 
the graduate and professional schools. Thus Columbia “recognizes 
roughly the first two years as being periods for orientation and 
survey, for the acquisition of tools for intellectual work, and for the 
discovery of a permanent intellectual bent. These objects having 
been accomplished for the individual, the last two years are devoted 
to work explicitly built upon the work of the first two." Chicago’s 
“New College Plan” calls the first two college years the “college 
division,” which “is designed to provide appropriately balanced 
offerings in general and specialized education at a time when the 
student should put major emphasis upon his general education and 
at the same time have the opportunity to pursue to a reasonable 
and wise extent whatever special interest he may have acquired.”" 

That the readjustments implied in these several plans have not 
been made universally is clear from a survey made by Robert L. 
Kelly and Ruth E. Anderson which shows that only 136 out of 
676 colleges surveyed have carried out the separation of the college 
course into lower and upper division or junior and senior college, 
with defined objectives and a more or less formal curriculum." 
The full transitional stage, then, has not yet been completed. But 
at any rate a beginning has been made that holds a promise of 
saner educational policies and genuine cultural advance. Before the 
promise can be fulfilled, however, several important, even radical, 
moves must still be made toward rectifying the generally acknowl- 
edged blunders of the past thirty-five years. The moves are (1) the 
total abolition of electivism as a system; (2) the abolition likewise of 
the mechanical credit system; (3) the reorganization of the high- 
school curriculum so as to eliminate the array of current “offerings” 
which almost completely unfit the student for substantial and 
profitable college work; (4) a reinterpretation of educational de- 
mocracy in terms of intellectual fitness, or at least by distinguishing 
between aptitudes for the trades and for the arts; (5) the revision 
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of present educational aims in order to provide students with spir- 
itual and moral as well as intellectual formation; (6) the drafting 
of a program for the lower division of college which will develop 
the students’ faculties and powers, that is, a program which will 
be formative rather than factual. 

The last named is the move of greatest immediate concern both 
because it is already under way and because upon its success may 
depend further moves for dislodging electivism and for restoring 
balanced educational values to secondary and higher education. 
Now the object of the lower division college program, as stated in 
the Columbia, Chicago, and other similar plans, is to furnish the 
student with tools for intellectual work, to give him a general edu- 
cation as a foundation for specialized undergraduate and graduate 
work. What sort of program will best insure the attainment of this 
object? Will a program of comprehensive, gateway, introductory 
or orientation courses, as they are variously called, which Henry 
Suzzallo recommended in the 1932 Carnegie Foundation report? 
It may seriously be doubted that it will. Suzzallo states that “such 
courses tend to give knowledge a unitary quality. Facts, generaliza- 
tions, laws, and principles are interconnected beyond the borders 
of a single academic subject.” But would such courses tend to 
form and develop intellectual faculties? Would they do more than 
exercise the memory? No doubt, occasional orientation lectures 
would be valuable for co-ordinating information with formation. 
But the basic studies of the two-year program must be those which 
will discipline and develop the mind and other faculties in such a 
Way as to make them fit instruments of intellectual activity. That 
the languages, notably the classic languages of Greece and Rome, 
are unexcelled media of disciplinary and formative as well as of 
literary training has been generally acknowledged, at least the- 
oretically, by prominent educators the world over, and is once again 
being emphasized by not a few leaders of educational thought in 
the United States. It is important that these languages should form 
the groundwork of the new two-year curriculum of general 
education. 

There is need to urge this point. For Latin and Greek have 
quite gone out of fashion in the present American scheme of 
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education. The commendable efforts of the American Classical 
League in 1923-1924 to inject new vitality into the classical tradi- 
tion did little to check its disintegration. Ten years after the publica- 
tion of the League’s Report, the requirement of Latin as a sine qua 
non for the A.B. degree has very largely been set aside. Jesuit 
colleges still retain it, as do some other schools under Catholic 
auspices, and some of the smaller non-Catholic colleges. But even 
in these schools electivism has exacted a heavy toll from the classics. 
In other institutions, of course, where electivism has been allowed 
completely to dominate education, they have for the most part 
been discarded. There is thus every indication that the 1923-1924 
figures of 940,000 Latin students in high school and 40,000 in 
college have suffered serious diminution. 

The causes of this situation seem mainly to have been the elective 
system, the triumph of the machine age which gave science and 
the vocational arts a tremendous and disproportionate popularity, 
and the abandonment of the traditional aim and method of teach- 
ing the classics even in schools which retained and emphasized the 
classical curriculum. The first and second causes are fast losing 
their influence on the situation. Electivism is under severe attack 
from many quarters; the economic crisis of the past six years has 
lessened public confidence in the self-sufficiency of the empirical 
sciences; and competent authorities have begun seriously to ques- 
tion the value for intellectual training of the many vocational 
courses which have crowded out the liberal arts from the curricula 
of both high school and college. 

The third cause, however, warrants elaboration and thoughtful 
examination. It was while struggling to maintain the status of 
Latin and Greek in the curriculum against the more favored 
modern subjects that the classical forces surrendered their tradi- 
tional aim and method of teaching. The art of expression, written 
and oral, was replaced as à primary aim by the ability to read 
and understand Latin and Greek. Hence composition and the 
handling of spoken Latin were reduced to a minimum when they 
were not excluded altogether. Grammar study became more 
formal than functional, and by-products of classical teaching, such 
as the understanding of English derivatives, English spelling, 
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Latin quotations, mythology, history, etc., received an ever larger 
share of attention. Indeed they often became in practice the main 
interest of the course. With the establishment of these new aims 
and approaches to teaching, it became increasingly difficult to 
convince educationists of the superior capacity of the literatures 
of Greece and Rome to give youth high standards of taste and to 
develop in him the power of thinking and expressing thought. 
Furthermore, the insistence on wide and rapid reading of authors 
without proper foundation in language and without sufficient co- 
operation on the part of teachers, led students to adopt the perni- 
cious custom of seeking help from cheap, un-English translations, 
thus not only destroying the disciplinary value inherent in original 
translation, but also defeating the very object of the course, ability 
to read and understand the language. 

Now, if the classics are to reclaim a respectable status in the new 
college curriculum, there must be a thorough revision of aims and 
methods in both high-school and college teaching. Nor is there a 
better means of effecting this revision than by studying and re- 
considering the plan of the Rañio Studiorum. For, while it is true 
that under the system of the Rario much more time was devoted 
to Latin and Greek than the widened curriculum of today 
permits, still the essential aims and instructional technique of the 
Ratio are as fully valuable and operative now as they were in the 
past. Joined to more recent sources of interest that are available 
to the teacher, they will give a vitality and a solidity to classical 
instruction that it has not known for some time. Taking Latin, 
then, as a point of departure, the following suggestions, necessarily 
detailed because of the importance of the subject, may be applied 
with proper modifications to the teaching of Greek. 

First, the primary aim of Latin teaching, at present limited to 
the “progressive development of power to read and understand 
Latin,” needs to be enlarged so as to emphasize expression, written 
and spoken. Reading alone will not give a mastery of any language. 
Further, as the Jesuit General, Father Martin, pointed out, “the 
whole value, fruit, and object of study lies in the cultivation of all 
the faculties”"* But the faculties are cultivated when they act 
properly. “The use of language,” says Father Donnelly, “will make 
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them act; the use of the most artistic languages will make them 
act properly. Every process which the orator or poët or essayist 
went through in composition, the student may be made to go 
through in education. The greatest artists of language are 
admittedly the writers of Greece and Rome. To go through the 
process of expression under their guidance is like going to Phidias 
or Michelangelo for sculpture, or to Raphael or Murillo for 
painting.” 

Now, to effect this cultivation of the faculties — mind, will, 
judgment, imagination —through expression, the Jesuit schools 
used, and should continue to use, distinctive methods (1) for teach- 
ing grammar, (2) for explaining the classic authors, and (3) for 
teaching the art of expression, oral and written. 

The Jesuit method of teaching grammar, particularly syntax, was 
always functional rather than formal. To remember the rule of 
grammar was less important than to understand and be able to 
apply it in writing and in speaking. In this way expression was 
stressed at the very beginning of language study, and the author 
more than the grammar was the last and best authority. Such a 
method of grammar teaching can with a little ingenuity on the 
teacher's part be adjusted to any prescribed grammar text. The 
teacher can at least adhere to the prime principle of functional 
teaching by keeping grammar study in the closest possible relation 
to the read, the written, and the spoken word. Hence, as the Ratio 
prescribes, let him introduce a classical text, such as selections from 
Cicero’s Letters, into the beginning Latin class. It will serve not 
only to direct the first steps in reading but also as a model for oral 
and written drill in vocabulary and grammar. 

The explanation of the author, too, should be based on the prin- 
ciples and formulas of the class prelection as given in the Ratio 
Studiorum. Previous chapters of this book contain a detailed exposi- 
tion of the prelection, and Father Donnelly devotes four excellent 
chapters to it in his Principles of Jesuit Education in Practice. The 
teacher, however, should also read the brief but thorough outline 
of the method in the Rario itself. Those who are not convinced 
of the necessity or value of the class prelection may find persuasive 
force in the fact that it is the only effective remedy against the 
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widespread use of translations, or what in college slang are called 
“ponies.” The current practice of introducing the boy to a Latin 
author by assigning him passages from Caesar to translate with- 
out offering him adequate help and direction is tantamount to 
inviting him to use a “translation.” Thus initiated into the “pony” 
habit, he will not easily break from it, and so his Latin training 
will be vitiated almost in its inception. Hence arises the phenom- 
enon that has caused wonderment and dismay to classical teach- 
ers, of pupils who after several years spent on Latin are unable to 
express their thoughts in Latin speech or writing, or even to 
understand Latin authors. 

A powerful corrective of this all too common result of present- 
day Latin teaching would be to bring back to the classroom the. 
method of the prelection. Its value is fourfold. It is a constant and 
fruitful object lesson to the pupil in the art of study; it helps in the 
development of his faculties by teaching him observation, analysis, 
discrimination, taste; it becomes the basis of correct, elegant, force- 
ful self-expression; it makes possible the pupil's mastery of a lesson 
without resorting to extraneous aids. Although conducted by the 
teacher, the prelection supposes and exacts the active co-operation 
of the class. Ordinarily its steps are (1) a brief summary of the 
content of a passage and its relation to the foregoing passage; 
(2) the solution of difficulties in vocabulary, grammar, word 
order, subordinate connections; (3) comments on syntax and style; 
(4) a brief explanation of allusions, names, etc.; (5) sometimes, 
especially in the beginning class, a partial or complete translation. 

A point that is frequently overlooked in discussions pro and 
contra as regards the prelection is the rule of the Ratio that the 
teacher should adapt the prelection to the grade and proficiency of 
his class. Experience has taught that after a year or two of thor- 
ough application of the prelection an average class will need 
comparatively little help in such things as vocabulary, regularities 
of grammar, and structural analysis. Consequently the teacher 
should devote no more time to these matters than he finds nec- 
essary, else he will destroy the interest of the class and neglect 
really vital points of teaching. His attention should then center on 
content, figures, style, and artistic reproduction. In this way, he 
may sometimes enlarge the amount of the assignment, sometimes 
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intensify the artistic study of only a few passages. But the Ratio 
gives him no justification for laboring the obvious or being dull 
or rémaining static. 

Three objections commonly urged against the prelection may 
here be stated and commented on. 

1. “The prelection demands too much of the teacher and too 
little of the pupil.” Certainly it demands diligent preparation of 
the teacher, but if he is competent he will keep the class active, 
not only by demanding a repetition when he has finished the 
prelection, but by calling on individual pupils in the course of the 
prelection to explain this or that word, phrase, construction, point 
of style, connection. It is decidedly contrary to the ideal of the 
Ratio for the teacher to make the prelection a lecture or confine 
it to parsing and translating the lesson. Beyond the first year or 
so, and certainly beyond high school, the teacher should dispense 
with both. Further activity is exacted from the pupil in his private 
work after the lesson has been explained to him. He is not merely 
to rehearse the teacher’s explanation, but is to master the complete 
passage and give proof of his mastery both in public recitation on 
the following day and in a stylistic reproduction based on the 
passage studied. 

2. “The prelection is not suited to the wide reading of authors 
prescribed in modern programs” True, the Ratio method em- 
phasizes intensive rather than extensive reading, but it also provides 
for rapid reading, especially of the historians and poets.” In fact, 
nothing could better prepare the student for extensive reading 
than the intensive drill and accurate analysis done in the early 
stages of his handling of authors. The teacher whose program calls 
for the reading of a number of authors in a year can make a 
thorough study of one author and run more quickly through the 
others. He may also make use of the classical academy or club, 
as recommended by the Ratio, for covering a wider field of read- 
ing. It would go against the spirit of the Rañio, however, not to 
include the thorough, intensive prelection whose aim is to give 
a mastery of the read, the written, and the spoken word. 

3. “The chief aim of the prelection — development of the pupil's 
faculties and literary reproduction — cannot be achieved today 
because of the decreased amount of time allowed for Latin and 
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Greek in the curriculum.” It is a fact that they can be achieved 
less readily than formerly. Yet it is not true that they cannot be 
achieved at all. The measure of success, of course, will generally 
depend on the teacher’s faithfulness to thorough work and on the 
skill with which he adapts the principles of the prelection to the 
exigencies of circumstances. Even though he can give relatively 
little time to the intensive prelection, he can nevertheless supply 
enough help and direction to prevent the class from becoming a 
slave to cheap translations. 

The Rario’s method of teaching the art of composition is closely 
connected with the prelection. It is summed up in the phrase, 
“Reproduction based on the author” —Jmitatio est anima praelec- 
tionis. The prelection is a preparation for self-expression. It is the 
study of a masterpiece in all its details, an analysis of the elements 
of vocabulary, grammar, style, the structure of words, sentences, 
paragraphs. The result is to be a composition modeled on the 
passage thus intensively studied. Imitation, however, has grada- 
tions, and an ideal. The beginner imitates an author’s words, then 
his sentence structure, then his paragraphing, and so on through 
the more subtle qualities of style, such as variety, rhythm, force. 
The crown is original composition, and nothing short of this will 
satisfy the demands of the Rario. 

It is evident that the ideal today is different. The ultimate aim 
is idiomatic translation from English into Latin. The Rario, on the 
other hand, would set a topic in Latin to be developed into a 
letter, an essay, an oration, or a narrative. There is undoubtedly 
much good to be got from translating the vernacular into Latin, 
but, as Father Donnelly wisely remarks, “translation demands a 
perfect knowledge of both idioms and that is the last stage in 
one's education, not à preparatory stage. In translating from the 
vernacular the student does not and perhaps cannot get any 
more of Latin into his exercise than the words or phrases. Those 
he can get from a dictionary. The sentence form, the paragraph 
structure, the higher qualities of style cannot be found in the 
dictionary, and as the student is not supposed to have them in 
his head, they will not occur in the Latin.” Much of the com- 
position work in our American schools is limited to the translation 
of separate sentences, and, because the student is seldom master 
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of both the English and the Latin idiom, the English sentences 
assigned for translation frequently are not English in idiom at 
all, but Latin or Greek. Of this sort, for instance, are the trans- 
lation exercises in Bradley-Arnold's wellknown Latin Prose 

Composition and in Sidgwick's Greek Prose Composition. The 
method recommended by the Ratio Studiorum of modeling 
composition on the author read in class seems better adapted both 
to the teaching of Latin style, especially in the high school, and to 
the centering of the students attention on the text of the author. 
Successful use of the imitation method, however, presupposes the 
use of the prelection. For the latter furnishes the student with the 
tools necessary for expression, namely, vocabulary, structure, style. 

Recent trends in American education thus reveal two major facts. 

The first is that after a long period of servile deference to the 
elective system the American college is breaking away and seek- 
ing stabilization on the standard of the old traditional liberal edu- 
cation.” The second fact is that specific programs of general educa- 
tion have been and are being drawn up by individual colleges for 
the first two college years. 

“There is still an element of uncertainty as to the quality of the 
new two-year plan of general education. For in contemplating the 
past mania in American educational circles for experimentation, 
there is ground for apprehension lest the plan be constructed from 
merely introductory, orientation, or informational courses in a 
confused variety of subjects, none of which would really train 
intellectual powers, and that the classical languages be passed over 
as unsuitable to modern needs or as unpalatable to the modern 
student. The contention has been made here that without the 
ancient language courses the new two-year curriculum has little 
chance of achieving the aim assigned to it, that is, of providing 
tools for intellectual work. It has further been contended that a 
revision of aims and methods in classical teaching is imperative if 
the potentialities for individual training which the Latin and 
Greck classics pre-eminently possess are to be realized in any 
effective and permanent way. À reading course in them will avail 
no more for genuine mental growth than a reading course in a 
modern language. An avid cultivation of classical by-products will 
only end in frustration. But the fruitful if severe discipline of direct 
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contact with the ancient languages and literatures themselves, by 
means of the Rafio’s process of precept, authors, and practice, will 
train intellect, will, taste, judgment, imagination. 

It is plain that Jesuit schools in America, since they have never 
ceased to champion the classics and the traditional liberal-arts 
course, have already at hand the basis for the new lower-division 
college curriculum. Their concern, then, will no doubt be to 
revivify their teaching of the ancient languages and of English 
by drawing upon the wisdom of the Ratio Studiorum. 


IV. The Ratio and Jesuit Education of the Future 


The Jesuit schools in America can plan their future development 
along two divergent lines, one imitative, the other distinctive. They 
can model their scholastic program, within limits permitted by 
their educational philosophy, on the generally accepted program 
in other American schools, or they can devise a plan which will 
be clearly characteristic of Jesuit institutions. The latter develop- 
ment recommends itself for three reasons. First, the Jesuit philos- 
ophy of education is so completely at variance with the modern 
American philosophy that its attempts to follow the changing 
American trends in the aim, content, and methodology of educa- 
tion constantly put it in a position of compromise both with its 
own principles and with the trends it seeks to follow. Secondly, it 
is an obvious fact that Jesuit institutions cannot hope to compete 
financially with the larger secular schools. Hence, far from be- 
coming educationally effective by aping their pedagogical experi- 
ments and changes, they would only end by being cheap imitations 
of these schools. Thirdly, the Jesuit code of education, built on an 
unchanging, a universal and a true philosophy, and embodying 
much of the best pedagogical wisdom of the centuries down to 
our own, needs but to be developed and enriched from within to 
equal if not surpass the soundest and most effective scholastic plan 
operative in America today. 

Educational leaders are familiar with the new college plans of 
the past decade or so, and with the almost complete about-face 
in the accrediting policy of the influential North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Consequently, there will 
be no surprise at the attempt of the Jesuit schools to formulate and 
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follow their own principles and policies. The Swarthmore, Har- 
vard, Chicago, and similar plans are evident departures from the 
typical American plan; and they imply a rejection of those hitherto 
sacrosanct instruments of mass production in American education, 
electivism, and the credit system. The new procedures of the North 
Central Association for accrediting institutions of higher learning 
mark an even more radical divergence from current educational 
practices. Abandoning its long-standing mechanical and quanti- 
tative standards, it now accredits institutions on the basis of their 
total pattern and in terms of the purposes they seek to serve. It 
wishes not only to preserve but to encourage institutional individu- 
ality* Moreover, its changed policy is a clear challenge to educa- 
tional institutions to define with thoughtful precision their distinc- 
tive educational philosophy in terms of ends and aims, and to show 
the actualization of that philosophy as regards curricular content, 
faculty competence and training, student guidance, administrative 
policies and techniques of instruction. 

The Jesuit colleges are willing to meet this challenge. That they 
have a distinctive philosophy of education is apparent from the 
preceding sections of the present chapter. It may be restated in 
a comprehensive definition of education which the framers of 
the Ratio Studiorum would heartily have approved. “Education 
means the full and harmonious development and artistically 
effective expression of all the seven faculties or powers of man 
(senses, imagination, mechanical and intellectual memory, intellect, 
emotions, and will), to be achieved by the pupils own personal 
practice or conscious exercise of each specific power, under the 
guidance of teachers and the help of divine grace, in preparation 
for the highest and happiest life, here and hereafter. The product 
of such an education should be, in the words of Pope Pius XI, 
“the supernatural man who thinks, judges and acts constantly and 
consistently in accordance with right reason illumined by the super- 
natural light of the example and teaching of Christ; in other words, 
to use the current term, the true and finished man of character." 

These are high aims and ends in education. They are sharply 
marked off from the naturalistic thought and oscillating standards 
of the day. In a sense they put the Jesuit schools at a disadvantage 
in the modern educational world, which either rejects the super- 
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natural altogether or denies that it has any relevancy to education. 
But in spite of any possible disadvantage attached to it, the Jesuit 
schools must attempt to communicate to their students — directly and 
indirectly, by teaching, example, contact, guidance, and atmosphere 
— Catholic thought and Catholic culture; and they must encourage 
their students in every way possible to transform these into a 
dynamic force and a vital principle of action The basis of this 
communication of Catholic thought and culture will be an integral 
humanism, which seeks the proportionate development of man's 
supernatural as well as natural gifts. Humanism that does not reach 
upward to God and find its completeness in Him is not genuine 
humanism at all. The humanism of the Renaissance was a half- 
truth because it remained essentially anthropocentric; true human- 
ism is theocentric.” Hence, the revelations of God, through His 
Son, about Himself, about original sin, about human destiny, are 
starting points in theocentric humanism. They orient both the Cath- 
olic educator and the students he seeks to educate. 

Shaping, then, their future plans of study to these eñds and 
aims, the Jesuit schools must first of all frankly question the valid- 
ity of not a few contemporary hypotheses and assumptions in edu- 
cation which, although labeled progressive and sanctioned by 
modern experimentalism, nevertheless contravene or at least tend 
to compromise their fundamental philosophy. This, of course, is 
far from taking the untenable attitude of ignoring or belittling 
sound contemporary contributions to the science of pedagogy. 
Educational stability should never mean educational stagnation. 
Nor should an unchanging philosophy preclude genuinely pro- 
gressive educational policies and practices. An instance, however, 
of the sort of assumption that needs to be challenged and resolutely 
rejected by the Jesuit schools is electivism. The majority of Amer- 
ican educational leaders seem to have considered electivism a 
Progressive step in education; the Jesuits never thought so, but 
unfortunately they were forced by competition or influenced by 
the pervasive educational atmosphere to accept it in practice. Their 
schools thereby sacrificed three essential elements of their peda- 
gogical code: (1) Inherent unity and continuity of curriculum; 
(2) characteristic teaching methods and techniques, and (3) their 
conscious aim to develop in the student alertness of all his mental 
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powers by demanding public proof of mastery of a subject or an 
entire field of knowledge, thus inculcating habits of self-activity, 
self-exertion, responsibility, and hard work. 

To retrieve what was thus lost the Jesuit schools should as soon 
as possible eliminate (1) the elective system; (2) the credit system; 
(3) the departmental system, which is a concomitant of electivism; 
(4) the multiplicity of free elective courses in various branches of 
knowledge; (5) the thesis requirement for the bachelor’s degree. 

In planning the positive side of their future program, the 
Jesuit schools will be in general agreement on the following 
postulates: 

1. The Ratio Studiorum was formulated under the influence 
of the epoch known as the Renaissance. But the Renaissance man 
is not the man of the twentieth century. The underlying problem 
of education is, indeed, identical, since man is a constant and his 
faculties do not vary with the centuries. Nevertheless his proximate 
preparation for living in his world must change with that world. 
From the sixteenth century to the French Revolution men were 
adequately prepared for life if well founded in letters, politics, and 
philosophy. Since 1800, however, the new forces of a very widely 
diffused natural science and, more recently, of the social problem, 
call for a preparation beyond the basic linguistics and philosophy. 

2. In offering the student of the present the wider preparation 
he needs for his world, a balance must be maintained between the 
changing and the permanent. To maintain this balance, two 
fallacies must be guarded against. The first is that the schools 
prime duty is to prepare students to solve the problems of the day. 
Closely related to this is the second fallacy of believing that 
modern-problem subjects should displace the traditional liberal 
disciplines, which to the callow modern youth seem too far 
removed from current events and the present social order. 
Current problems will in all probability no longer be current when 
the youth completes his education, and so by attempting to fit 
him for the present the school may unfit him for the future. The 
proper preparation for life’s problems consists in training the mind 
by means of the traditional liberal disciplines, which: will give a 
firm grasp on the principles of the arts and the sciences. Current 
problems and events can be of service in illustrating and enforc- 
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ing the principles on which intelligent understanding and inter- 
pretation of new problems must be based. 

3. The attempt to follow out the democratic ideal of equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all has resulted in a general leveling of 
academic standards, in consequence of which talented students very 
often have received no stimulus to develop fully their abilities. A 
corrective for this condition must be sought either, it would seem, 
in the rigid elimination at the end of the lower college division of 
students who do not give evidence of ability to do work of some 
distinction in the senior college, or in the introduction of an 
Honors Program in the senior college, which would exert a benef- 
cial influence on the junior college as well, by stimulating students 
to attain the academic achievement necessary for admission to 
Honors Work. 

4. It has been a part of the Jesuit tradition to emphasize the art 
of teaching. The ideal held up to the Jesuit teacher comprised three 
qualities: the quality of the apostle, by the very fact of his religious 
vocation; the quality of the scholar, understanding by that term 
one who could command intellectual respect by his mastery of 
his own branch of learning, and his concern and appreciation for 
things of the mind in general; and the quality of the gentleman, 
a man, namely, not only free from any affectation or rudeness, 
but distinguished by courtesy, tact, and kindliness. In this ideal 
productive scholarship and research as such were not taken into 
view. It is a fact, nevertheless, that the amount of productive 
scholarship and published findings of research which in the history 
of the Society of Jesus members of the Order have contributed to 
the advancement of knowledge is very great. The source of a great 
deal of it has been the work of groups of scholars, set aside for 
the purpose, such as the Bollandists in Belgium and the Spanish 
Jesuits who collected and edited the Monumenta Historica Socie- 
tatis Tesu. Still, much more has been the product of those who bore 
the “drudgery of unrelieved pedagogy.” Up to the present the 
Jesuits in America have in the main been too much occupied with 
the founding of high schools, colleges, and universities, and with 
teaching in and administering these schools, to devote any con- 
siderable time to scholarly research and publication. Their 
endeavors in the immediate future, however, should be directed 
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to the establishment of at least one research institute in each of 
their universities. The beginning made at Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, with the inauguration of the “Institute of Jesuit History” 
in June, 1936, may serve as the model of similar institutes for 
scholarly research in the sciences, in philosophy and in the lan- 
guages. As at Loyola, lay members of the Jesuit faculties should 
take part in the work of the institutes, which gradually should 
make available their facilities for the training of Catholic students, 
supported by fellowships, in productive scholarship. It would, how- 
ever, be a move away from the sound ideals of Jesuit pedagogy if 
the foundation of research institutes interfered with genuine 
interest in college teaching. Research institutes belong in univer- 
sities, not in colleges of the liberal arts. Consequently the ideal 
teacher, portrayed by the Ratio Studiorum as an apostle, a scholar, 
and a gentleman, will be as much needed in the future as he was 
in the past. In bearing the “drudgery of unrelieved pedagogy” his 
will be no small contribution to scholarship if he inspires his stu- 
dents with high intellectual, moral, and cultural ideals. And his 
concern to maintain and deepen his mastery of the subjects he is 
teaching will occasionally bear fruit in productive scholarship. 

5. It will be the immediate task of the Jesuit colleges to define 
the specific objectives of the bachelor’s degree in terms of com- 
prehensive academic achievement rather than of credit hours and 
course requirements. 

6. In the bachelor of arts curriculum the study of the ancient 
classics will continue to be strongly encouraged, because when 
intelligently taught, they give both mental method and mental 
content, which are valuable formative factors, and because for the 
Catholic student the classics furnish a necessary historical perspec- 
tive and a necessary foundation for future scholarly research in 
areas distinctively Catholic. Instruction in the vernacular should 
place more insistence on developing the art of clear, correct, and 
forceful expression, which ought to be considered equally as impor- 
tant as the acquisition of judgment and taste in reading. It will be 
in closer accord, too, with Jesuit objectives to pay more attention 
to “the great thousand years” of medieval civilization as being the 
antithesis of contemporary materialism and the embodiment of 
Catholic ideals of thought and culture. 
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7. In order to realize in greater measure the possibilities within 
the lower division college curriculum for formation and discipline 
of the faculties, the Jesuit schools should restore to the freshman 
and sophomore years (a) the characteristic pedagogical methods 
and techniques of the Ratio Studiorum, and, if possible, (b) the 
class teacher to whom should be entrusted the co-ordination of the 
language studies and the teaching of religion. The chief objections 
that may be advanced against the restoration of the class teacher 
are, first, that teachers are not available who are qualified to teach 
Latin, Greek, English, and Religion in a college class; secondly, 
that it would demand an almost complete change in the present 
system of preparing teachers through specialized study of a partic- 
ular subject or field; and thirdly, that it goes counter to the stand- 
ards of accrediting agencies. In answer to these objections the 
following points should be considered. First, past experience has 
demonstrated the fact that Jesuit teachers can be prepared who 
will be competent to teach the languages and religion to freshman 
or sophomore college students. Secondly, the present system of 
specialization can be modified, at least in certain instances, so as to 
eliminate the requirement of research for a dissertation on a narrow 
aspect of a field, and in its stead to give advanced training in 
several allied subjects. Lastly, since accrediting agencies are willing 
to appraise educational organization in the light of declared aims 
and objectives, it can be shown that important aims and objectives 
of Jesuit teaching can only, or at least can best, be attained through 
the instrumentality of the class teacher. 

These postulates indicate the educational means the Jesuit schools 
may be expected to use in order to achieve more effectively their 
educational ends and aims. It would be possible to suggest a 
specific plan of studies, but it has been thought best not to do so, 
lest the relevant point of the chapter be lost in the confusion of 
centrifugal discussion. An attempt has been made to set up an 
educational ideal. It is not too high an ideal, but it may not be 
possible to reach it immediately. It may not be possible to realize 
it completely at all. Certainly, however, the Jesuit schools will 
hold to their aim of furnishing their students with a supernatural 
philosophy of life, and they will continue to regard the classics 
and philosophy as admirable means to achieve this aim. 
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OPINION OF THE FATHERS OF THE RHINE PROVINCE 
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REGARDING THE PROC 





EDINGS OF THE ROMAN CONGREGATION 


The assembled Fathers are of the opinion that Very Reverend Father Generals project 
of setting up a uniform system of education deserves the highest commendation, Accord- 
ingly they voice the earnest hope that he will complete what he has undertaken to the 
great service of the Society and the advantage of the whole Church, and that on its 
completion he will exact its strict observance. For, to the reasons for the project set forth 
in the book itself should be added the fact that it will rejoice the hearts of the good 
everywhere, Who have so often expressed their longing for a uniform curriculum and 
methodology. On the other hand, it will disturb the wicked, especially the heretical sects. 
Nor could a readier weapon be found with which to dislodge these dissidents from their 
stronghold than the weapon of concord of ends and means in our educational endeavors. 
Indeed, some of the hereties themselves have been heard to express unfeigned fear of our 
project of a united educational program, if it can actually be achieved. Wherever the classical 
schools, which abound in this region, have observed our program (and they will take 
cognizance of it if, as is to be hoped for, we hasten to make it permanent), they have 
adapted their methods wholly to ours, so as to secure an opening to our schools for their 
scholars. In this way these classical schools will become, as it were, breeding centers for 
our schools, and in turn our schools will serve as models and patterns for theirs. Besides, 
if a common educational system is everywhere maintained by the Society, those who pro- 
vide foundations for our schools will not have occasion for demanding the multiplication 
of courses, public exercises, or professors. 
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CLASS SCHEDULE PROPOSED BY THE PROVINCE OF THE RHINE, 1586 


(MS. Documenta de ratione studiorum, folio 251e) 


Third (Lowest) Grammar Class 


hr. Parts of Latin speech. 

hr: Exercisein Latin declension and 
conjugation. 

hr. Instruction in reading Greck. 


= 


Ds 


hr. Alternate days: Cicero and 
Compendium of Catechism, e.g 
Our Father, Hail Mary, Apostles’ 
Creed, Ten Commandments, 
Commandments of Church, 
Sacraments, etc. 

Declension of nouns, 
tion of verbs. 











» hr. 


conjuga- 


Same schedule as for 6 o’clock period. 

Same schedule as for 6 and + o'clock 
periods; but at middle or end of the 
year include intransitive forms. 

Y hr, Laun theme or conversation. 


Second (Middle) Grammar Class 





3 hr. Genders and declensions. 

3 hr. Repetition, and exert in de- 
clensions and conjugations. 

K hr. Extempore theme, 

Va hr. Cicero. 


Repetition in form of contest: brief 
theme proposed at end of hour to be 
prepared for 1 o'elock period. 


W br. Correction of theme (Latin). 
a hr. Preterits and supines. 


Same as for 6 o’clock period. 
Same 


for 6 o’elock period. 
s in middle of year. 






First (Highest) Grammar Cluss 


5 hr. Explanation, repetition of 
Syntax, 
% hr, Theme proposed based on pre- 
vious prelections and repetitions. 
Greck. 
Theme dictated in morning corrected. 
Explanation 6f Prosodÿ and reading of 
some port. 
At end of the period, oral exercise by 
way of contest on meanings of words 
phrases, content of author. 





hr. Cicero. 4 
À hr. Extempore Latin writing based 
on Cicero. 





Hour 


6 


6 


9 


6 


9 


6 


9 





Class of Humanities 


Prelection and repetition of poctie 
author, 
VW hr. Alternate days: Poctical theme 
compesed extempore and cor- 
récted. 














First two months: Prosody. 

Rest of the year: Latin historians read, 

Greck. 

Cicero: taward end of the year study 
of Cyprian Soarez: Rhetorica, and an 
oration, 

hr. Extempore Latin writing, 





Class of Rhetoric 


Study of Rhetoric. 
% hr. Correction of compositions 
(Latin). 
Greek. 
Latin historians: but study of 
on Tuésdays and Thursdays. 


a poet 


An Oration of Cicero. 

V4 hr. tempore Latin writing based 
on Cicero: sometimes based on 
a poct. 








Classes in Philosophy 


Aristote. 

% hr. Repctition. 

Ethics 
days. 


and Mathematics on alternate 





Repetitions. 


Same order as for 6 © 





lock period. 


Theology 
Scholastic Theology. 


Scholastie Theology. 


Discussions and Cases of Conscience, 


Scripture. 


hr. Hebrew. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIVE FATHERS OF THE 

PROVINCE OF MILAN APPOINTED TO EXAMINE THE RATIO 

STUDIORUM PREPARED AT ROME BY A COMMISSION OF SIX 
FATHERS AT THE INSTANCE OF OUR FATHER GENERAL. 





Our Reverend Father Provincial was at Genoa making his visitation of the college there 
when he received Very Reverend Father General's letter directing him to name a committee 
of five to examine the Ratio Studiorum that had been edited at Rome by à commission 
composed of six Fathers. He accordingly made it his immediate duty to carry out this 
direction and to inaugurate à work whose importance is sufciently indicated in the 
Ratio itself. The committee selected consisted of the following, all residing at Milan: 

Father Achille Gagliardi, Superior of the Professed House of St. Fidelis. 

Father Luigi Manzoni, Rector of the College of the Brera, Milan. 

Father Giacomo de Cruce, Prefect of Studies in the College of the Brera. 

Fathers Lorenzo Tasca and Cosmo Stella, Professors of Theology. 

At the first meeting of the committee, the directions contained in Father General's letter 
concerning the conduct of the deliberations were read. The members of the committee 
then decided that since their other varied duties would prevent them from meeting daily, 
they would gather twice a week to make a careful study of the Rario and to prepare their 
report on it The initial mecting was held on July 16, 1586. It was the opinion of the 
committee that its first task should be to discuss frankly and thoroughly the whole project 
of the Ratio and then examine critically: its contents. The gencral discussion is recorded in 
our report as a preface to the critical examination of the Ratio which immediately follows. 
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PLAN FOR WRITING LATIN DIALOGUES 


In regard to the need and advantages of Dialogues, enough has perhaps been said in 
Chapter 8 of our report where mention was made of preparing books for publication, 
But since the Very Reverend Fathers Provincial wish me to assume the task of composing 
Dialogues, and since 1 have already completed a portion of this rather arduous undertak- 
ing, J shall set forth in some detail my ideas about the writing of Dialogues. Thus will 
appear the design I have in mind and the attempts 1 have made, or, more accurately, 
what I imagine some talented and learned writer would likely propose as an ideal were 
he to take upon himself a task of such proportions. 

1. The principal purpose of Dialogue writing is to provide, as it were, seeds of Latin 
discourse and to prepare the way for the students understanding and practice of reputable 
Latin usage. Since Latin speech diffuses itself in many directions, it is a mistake, made by 
very many authors of Dialogues, to confine one's choice of topics mainly to one area, as, 
for example, the literary or scholastic. Often, too, the more serious and learned type of 
Dialogue, suited to maturer years, is neglected for the purely schoolboy type. The result 
is that though students learn to speak Latin well, they do not at the same time become, 
as they might, more cultivated. Whether the topic for conversation or composition be about 
matters oË ethical import or everyday events, it is customary to recommend consulting 
Cicero and to expect boys to cull from their pages what it costs their elders much labor 
to find. 

IT. The authors of Dialogues whom we have been mentioning, though they sometime: 
discuss matters of conduct, do not do so with sufficient frequency or clarity. And ovca- 
sionally they include Dialogues which, while not improper, had better béen omitted. Many 
other subjects which come under the observation of the senses, especially such as deal with 
the works of artisans, they do not handle at all. Hence, if students have to speak of these 
subjects, where will they look for the requisite word and phrase? Not in Cicero; for when 
he is not lacking in this regard, what he offers is too difhcult for them to assimilate. Nor 
will they be able to provide themselves with the necessary store of ideas and turns of 
expression from lists, however copious, dictated by their pr x 

HE. 1 am of the opinion: that a vast quantity and variety of topics can be gathered into 
three books. Let the first book, comprising fifty or sixty Dialogues, have to do with literary 
and academie subjects which frequently come up for di ion among students. The 
second book, embracing a wider selection of subject matter, will consist of sixty or seventy 
Dialogues on such themes as humane and Christian conduct, the virtues and the vic 
The third book will be miscellancous in content and will depart from the type of topic 
handled in the other books. It will concern itself particularly with the practical arts. The 
Dialogues in it will be as numerous as those in the second book, perhaps even more 
numerous. Finally, in a collection of two hundred Dialogues a great diversity of matters 
will be discussed. Some of the Dialogues will be short, others longer; some will be of a 
light, some of a serious nature. They will be read in the Class of Syntax, However, as 
material for private reading, students of Humanities and Rhetoric may take profit from 
the study of Dialogues: for they will fnd them both instructive and an aid to style. 

IV. Since such 3 work as we have described will necessarily embrace the widest possible 
range of subjects, its composition will require an intimate acquaintance with the writings 
of many authors in many fields. They will supply both subiect matter and vocabularv 
Varro and Columella will be consulted on agriculture, Vegetius on the art of war, and 
other suitable authors on the arts of mining, hunting, horsemanship, coining money, and 
medicine. 

(This Plan was proposed by Jacobus Pontanus, SJ. Secretary of the Commission for 
the Province of Upper Germany. 1586. Cf. Chapter XI, Note 2. 
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PLAN FOR WRITING LATIN DIALOGUE" 


In regard to the need and advantages of Dialogues, enough has perhaps been said in 
Chapter 8 of our report where mention was made of preparing books for publication. 
But since the Very Reverend Fathers Provincial wish me to assume the task of composing 
Dialogues, and since 1 have already completed a portion of this rather arduous undertak- 
ing, 1 shall set forth in some detail my ideas about the writing of Dialogues. Thus will 
appear the design 1 have in mind and the attempte I have made, or, more accurately, 
what 1 imagine some talented and learned writer would likely propose as an ideal were 
he to take upon himself a task of such proportions, 

1. The principal purpose of Dialogue writing is to provide, as it were, seeds of Latin 
discourse and to prepare the way for the students understanding and practice of reputable 
Latin usage. Since Latin speech diffuses itself in many directions, it is a mistake, made by 
very many authors of Dialogues, to confine ones choïce of topics mainly to onc area, as, 
for example, the literary or scholastic. Often, too, the more serious and learned type of 
Dialogue, suited to maturer years, is neglected for the purelÿ schoolboy type, The result 
is that though students learn to speak Latin well, they do not at the same time become, 
as they might, more cultivated. Whether the topic for conversation or composition be about 
matters of ethical import or everyday events, it is customary to recommend consulting 
Cicero and to expect boys to cull from their pages what it costs their elders much labor 
w find. 

IL The authors of Dialogues whom we have been mentioning, though they sometimes 
discuss matters of conduct, do not do so with sufficient frequency or clarity. And occa- 
sionally they include Dialogues which, while not improper, had better been omitted, Many 
other subjects which come under the observation of the senses, especially such as deal with 
the works of artisans, they do not handle at all. Hence, if students have to speak of these 
subjects, where will they look for the requisite word and phrase? Not in Cicero; for when 
he is not lacking in this regard, what he offers is to0 difficult for them to assimilate, Nor 
will theÿ be able to provide themselves with the necessary store of ideas and turns of 
expression from lists, however copious, dictated by their preceptors. 

HI. I am of the opinion: that a vast quantity and variety of topics can be gathered into 
three books, Let the first book, comprising fifty or sixty Dialogues, have to do with literary 
and academie subjects which frequently come up for discussion among students. The 
second book, embracing a wider selection of subject matter, will consist of sixty or seventy 
Dialogues on such themes as humane and Christian conduct, the virtues and the vices. 
The third book will be miscellancous in content and will départ from the type of topics 
handled in the other baoks. It will concern itself particularly with the practical arts, The 
Dialogues in it will be as numerous as those in the second book, perhaps even more 
numerous. Finally, in a collection of two hundred Dialogues à great diversity of matters 
will be discussed. Some of the Dialogues will be short, others longer; some will be of a 
light, some of a serious nature. They will be read in the Class of Syntax. However, as 
material for private reading, students of Humanities and Rhetoric may take profit from 
the study of Dialogues: for they will find them both instructive and an aïd to stvli 

IV. Since such a work as we have described will necessarily embrace the widest possible 
range of subjects, its composition will require an intimate acquaintance with the writings 
of many authors in many fields. They will supply both subject matter and vocabulart 
Varro and Columella will be consulted on agriculture, Vegetius on the art of war, and 
other suitable authors on the arts of mining, hunting, horsemanship, coining money, and 
medicine. 

(This Plan was proposed by Jacobus Pontanus, S.J., Secretary of the Commission for 
the Province of Upper Germany, 1586. Cf. Chapter XI, Note 2.) 
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COMMON RULES PERTAINING TO STUDIES 


1. Love and obey your professor as you would your parents. 
Pray to God for knowledge: but meanwhile study as if He would not grant your 
r Without hard, studious effort on your part. 








pra 


3. What ou can learn today, do not put off till tomorrew. 
4. Do not think vourself learned before veu are so, ner more learned than you are 
5. Do not allow yourself to be outdone by the early morning industry of the artisan, 








and-recall the well-known saying: Aurora Muss Amrica. 

6. Distribute your day into hours, so as to have a definite time for your tasks, 

Do not read books prohibited by the Church or condemned by your professor. 

8. Since nothing is more precious than üme, take care not to let any of it slip away 
without profit. 

9. Interrupt long and difficult study with some healthy recreation. 

10. Application to books immediately after meals is injurious to hcalth. Hence, give at 
least half an hour to à game of skill or to music or pleasant conversation or moderate play. 

11. Do not study into the night: for if vou are diligent, the daytime will sufice for 
your tasks. 

12. Be present in class mentally as well as bodily, and while there sit modestiy, applying 
vourself to the work at hand and banishing all foreign and distracting interests 

13. Do not be tardy for class, nor go to it like a slave driven to the mill, but arrive 
carly 1f possible so as to be ready and eager to begin the day's work. 

14. Place more value on the professors explanation than on private study: and hence 
never absent yourself, unless forced to do so, even for a day. 

15. To sleep in class, to talk, wife, or disturb the profe 
scholar, 

16. Unless engaged in reading the text or in writing, keep vour eyes, ears 
concentrated on the teacher. 

17. Moreover, accept with docility the whole of his teaching, without seeking to impose 
Your own interpretations. 

18, Just as time spent in cating scems long to no one, so, too, you should not think the 
class tedious; and rather prefer to fill your mind with knowledge than your stomach 
with food, 

19. Strive to imitate in words and speech the manner of your professor and of the 
authors explained to you in class. 

20. Converse only in Latin, even with thase who have learned to speak it well. 

21. After leaving the classroom, do not immediately banish all thought of the da 
lessons, but ruminate over them or discuss them with your fellow students. 

22. What you cannot retain in your memory, write on paper: and if you are unable 
to note down in class all the important points of the prelection, do it at home. 

23. Ask your professor to solve doubtful points. 

24. Private study will help your understanding of the lessons: but above all read and 
re-read the explanations given in class, 

25. Do not limit your efforts to preséribed study: with the teacher's counsel vou can 
easily undertake further work of reading, writing. and memorizing. i 
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APPENDIX À 


COLLEGES FOR EXTERN STUDENTS OPENED IN 
THE LIFETIME OF ST. IGNATIUS 


T HE following list of colleges is limited to those opened for 
extern students in Europe. It may be noted, however, that the 
first teaching of extern students undertaken by Jesuits was in the 
college of Goa, India, where from 1543 to 1549 the early Jesuit 
missionaries taught as assistants in the college founded there before 
their arrival by Diego de Borba. In 1549 they assumed full control 
of the college. 

The utility of this list of colleges is twofold. First, it shows at 
a glance the extent and order of the Society’s educational activity 
during the short but momentous initial period of 1546 to 1556. 
Secondly, it corrects from primary sources the partial lists recorded 
in such works as those by Janssen, Pastor, Schwickerath, and 
Hamy, who frequently not only assign wrong dates to the founda- 
tions, but include as colleges for extern students those which were 
houses of study for Jesuit students only. This latter error has arisen, 
it would seem, from following Polanco’s enumeration in his 
Chronicon, Volume VI, page 42, which is incomplete as regards 
the colleges for extern students and inclusive of Jesuit theological 
seminaries. The word collegium was used indiscriminately of both 
types of colleges. Hence, each foundation had to be investigated 
to see if its purpose was the teaching of the liberal arts to boys 
outside the Society. 

In giving the authorities for the dates of foundation, the prin- 
cipal source has been listed first; substantiating references follow. 
The dates refer to the actual opening of classes. Since the con- 
temporary documents generally refer to the colleges under the 
name of the town in which they were located, the same system 
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has been made use of here. As far as is known, no other list of 
these colleges, with dates and references, exists. The vast collection 
of data gathered together by Hamy in Documents pour servir à 
l'Histoire des Domiciles de la Compagnie de Jésus dans le monde 
entier de 1540 à 1773, While going far beyond such a list as the 
present, is nevertheless wholly unreliable as to dates of foundation. 

1. College of Gandia, Spain. Extern students were admitted to 
the courses in philosophy in October, 1546 (Epist. Mixtae, I, 315); 
two grammar classes were added in August, 1548 (S. Franc. Borgia, 
I, 31); but these were closed in 1554, and reopened the follow- 
ing year (Epist. Mixtae, IV, 538, 539; Chron., V, 376, n. 1014). It 
became a university March 1, 1549 (Epist. Mixtae, II, 102; Mon. 
Ignat., 1 series, I, 698*). 

2. College of Messina, Sicily. Opened April 24, 1548 (Brauns- 
berger, Beati Petri Canisii Soc. lesu Epistulae et Acta, T, 275; Agui- 
lera, Provinciae Siculae Soc. lesu Ortus et Res Gestae, 1, 16 ff.). 

3. College of Palermo, Sicily. Opened November 26, 1549 
(Laini Mon., I, 146 and note 5; Chron., I, 387; Litt. Quad., I, 181, 
182; Aguilera, op. cit., I, 49, 50, where, however, November 27 is 
given as the date of opening). 

4. College of Tivoli, Italy. The exact date of its opening is 
somewhat obscure. Polanco, Chronicon, I, 270, seems to say that it 
was opened in 1548; Nadal says in his Ephemerides (Epist. P. 
Nadal, XI, 4) that it was opened in 1549, after that of Palermo. 
The Mon. Ignat., x series, III, 263, speaks of one Jesuit teaching 
some boys letters and Christian doctrine in 1550; Lit. Quad., II, 
202, notes an increase in enrollment in 1553; and in 1554 there 
were 100 pupils taught by three Jesuit masters (CAron., IV, 22). 
Orlandinus, Historiae Soc. lesu Pars Prima, Lib. X, n. 76—a 
careful compiler from primary sources — assigns 1550 as the year 
of opening; hence his authority and that of Mon. Ignat., x series, 
III, 263, will be followed here. 

5. Roman College, Rome, Italy. Opened February 23, 1551 (Mon. 
Ignat., 1 series, III, 339; Chron., IL, 165, 166; Rinaldi, Le Fonda- 
zione del Collegio Romano, p. 31). 

6. College of Venice, Italy. Opened immediately after Easter, 
1551 (Chron., II, 209). 

7. College of Ferrara, Italy. Opened in June, 1551 (Chron., II, 
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186-188; Orlandinus, op. ci, Lib. XI, nn. 29-33; Tiraboschi, 
Sioria della Letteratura Italiana, Tome VIL Part I, p. 118). 

8. College of Bologna, Italy. Opened in the beginning of Octo- 
ber, 1551 (Chron., Il, 195). 

9. College of Florence, Italy. Opened in the beginning of 
January, 1552 (Lit. Quad., 1, 606; Chron., IL, 184, 509; Tiraboschi, 
op. cit, Tome VII, Part I, p. 117). 

10. College of Naples, Italy. Opened at the end of January, 1552 
(Chron., Il, 518; Volpe, 1 Gesuiti nel Napoletano, 1, 2). 

1x. College of Perugia, Italy. Opened in June, 1552 (Lirt. 
Quad., T, 689-690; Chron., Il, 431-437). 

12. College of Padua, Italy. Opened in September, 1552 (Chron., 
IL, 478). 

13. College of Modena, lfaly. Opened September 26, 1552 
(Chron., IL, 456; Tiraboschi, op. cit, Tome VII, Part I, p. 118). 
This college was closed in 1555 (CAron., V, 150, n. 426). 

14. College of Gubbio, Italy. Opened November 3, 1552 
(Chron., Il, 442, 443; Lit. Quad., Il, 190, 196). It was closed in 
1554 (CAron., IV, 52-55). 

15. German College, Rome, Italy. The Bull of erection was 
issued by Pope Julius III on August 31, 1552, but the students 
convened on November 21 (Epist. P. Nadal, I, 136, note 4; Chron., 
IT, 421-424). This college, however, was different from the other 
Jesuit colleges for extern students; it was for ecclesiastical students 
from the German countries, who attended the Roman College for 
classes in humanities, philosophy, and theology. Hence, it had no 
curriculum or classes of its own; but since it held separate repeti- 
tions, concertations, literary exercises, and dramatic performances, 
it may justly be included in the present list. 

16. College of Vienna, Austria. Opened in the beginning of 
1553 (Litt. Quad., \, 113, 114, 249; Chron., III, 242). 

17. College of Lisbon, Portugal. Opened in February, 1553 (Lit. 
Quad., I, 218, 219; Chron., IL, 304, 305; Epist. P. Nadal, I, 175; 
Franco, Synopsis Annalium Soc. lesu in Lusitania p. 36). 

18. College of Monreale, Sicily. Opened in the beginning of 
July, 1533 (Chron., IL, 231, n. 509, 510, where from the context 
July, not June, as written, should be read; Orlandinus, op. ci. 
Lib. XIIL, n. 20; Aguilera, op. cit, I, 98). 
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19. College of Evora, Portugal. Opened August 29, 1553 (Lit. 
Quad., W, 380; Chron., UI, 424; Franco, op. cit., Ann. 1553, n. 14, 
p. 39; Epist. P. Nadal, I, 176). 

20. College of Cordova, Spain. Opened December 11, 1553 
(Chron., I, 364; Astrain, Historia de la Compañia de Jesés en la 
Asistencia de España, 1, 416). 

21. College of Argenta, Italy. Opened in September, 1554 
(Chron., IV, 85, 86, Mon. Ignat., 1 series, VII, 265, 592). 

22. College of Genoa, Italy. Opened in the middle of Novem- 
ber, 1554 (Epist. Mixtae, IV, 456; Lainii Mon., I, 262; Chron., IV, 
42, n. 65). 

23. College of Loreto, Italy. Opened after Easter, 1555 (Lit. 
Quad., I, 319, 328, 329, 558, 559; Chron., V, 90, n. 229). 

24. College of Medina del Campo, Spain. Opened in June, 1555 
(Chron., V, 421, n. 1126). 

25. College of Burgos, Spain. Opened about September 8, 1555 
(Litt. Quad., VI, 703; Chron., V, 439). 

26. College of Plasencia, Spain. Initiated in 1554 (CAron., IV, 
584; Orlandinus, op. cit, Lib. XIV, n. 78), but classes convened 
only at the end of October, 1555 (CAron., V, 477; Litt. Quad., WI, 
580; Orlandinus, op. cit., Lib. XV, n. 00). 

27. College of Coimbra, Portugal. Opened October 3, 1555 
(Epist. Mixtae, V, 27, 28; Chron., V, 582; Franco, op. cit., p. 46). 

28. College of Syracuse, Sicily. Opened shortly after November 
25, 1555 (Litt. Quad., IV, 174; Chron.,, VI, 300, 301, n. 1200; 
Aguilera, op. cit., I, 113). 

29. College of Bibona, Sicily. Opened in January, 1556 (CAron., 
VI, 304, 305, 311; Aguilera, op. cit, I, 116, 117). 

30. College of Monterey, Gallicia, Province of Castile, Spain. 
Opened in the middle of April, 1556 (CAron., VI, 614, n. 2652; 
Lit. Quad., IV, 254; Orlandinus, op. cit., Lib. XVI, nn. 43, 44). 

31. College of Siena, Italy. Opened in May, 1556 (Chron., VI, 
24, 25, 130; Orlandinus, op. cit., Lib. XVI, n. 5). 

32. College of Prague, Bohemia. Opened July 7, 1556 (Chron., 
VI, 370, n. 1591; Schmidl, Historiae Societatis lesu Provinciae 
Bohemiae Pars Prima, Lib. II, n. 29, p. 94). 

33. College of Billom, France. Opened July 26, 1556 (Epist. 
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Mixtae, V, 410; Chron., VI, 496; Fouqueray, Histoire de la Com- 
pagnie de Jésus en France, I, 175). 


Colleges Approved by St. Ignatius But Opened 
After His Death 


Ignatius died on July 31, 1556. Hence, the last college to be 
opened before his death was that of Billom. However, the follow- 
ing colleges, though inaugurated later, had received formal sanction 
from him before he died. 

1. College of Cologne, Germany. Preparatory lectures were held 
in August of 1556 (Lit. Quad., V, 1-4), but classes fully convened 
only on February 16, 1557 (Litt. Quad., V, 136). 

2. College of Catania, Sicily. Possibly opened in the lifetime of 
St. Ignatius, but more probably in the autumn of 1556 (Epist. P. 
Nadal, N, 113 Aguilera, op. cit., 1, 122-124; Orlandinus, op. cit., 
Lib. XVI, n. 17). 

3. College of Ingolstadt, Germany. Opened in the beginning of 
November, 1556 (CAron., VI, 403, 404; Duhr, Geschichte der 
Jesuiten in den Ländern deutscher Zunge, T, 56). 

4. College of Murcia, Spain. Opened December 14, 1556 (Epist. 
Mixte, V, 561, 562, 550; Chron., VI, 557, 558). It was approved in 
1535 (Chron., VI, 547-550; Astrain, op. cit. I, 437). 

5. College of Amelia, Italy. Accepted by St. Ignatius in 1556, but 
permission to open classes was withheld until a better subsidy was 
settled upon (CAron., VI, 65, n. 201). Classes were convened in 
1557 (Lainii Mon., I, 485), probably in September. 

6. College of Ocaña, Spain. Accepted by St. Ignatius in the early 
months of 1556 (Chron., VI, 658-661; S. Franc. Borgia, I, 217, 
246, 247, 385), but because of opposition on the part of the Arch- 
bishop the college was not opened until the beginning of May, 
1558 (Litt. Quad., V, 646). 


APPENDIx B 


THE PRINCIPLE OF. GRATUITY IN JESUIT 
; EDUCATION 
HE principle of teaching gratis was enunciated very early in 
Jesuit pedagogical history. The question of poverty was at the 
basis of Ignatius’ initial opposition to the acceptance of foundations 
for the education of his own subjects. So when he assumed the 
task of educating extern students he made it a cardinal rule that 
on no account could the fathers accept pay for their services. 
Thus in an instruction sent to Father Araoz in Spain, December x, 
1551, he wrote that the scholars who presented themselves for 
admission to the Society’s schools should be accepted graris, nothing 
whatsoever being taken for their instruction. In an Italian docu- 
ment of that period, writing of extern students, he used the same 
terms and the same emphasis in asserting the principle of con- 
tributed services® And on December 26, 1551, replying to Father 
Louis Coudret about the extreme poverty of the college at Florence, 
he wrote that the fathers indeed might go out and beg, but should 
not under any circumstances accept money from the students.® 
Having thus inculcated the principle and made it fundamental 
in the Society’ earliest educational work, Ignatius incorporated it 
in the Constitutions, so as to perpetuate it. In Part IV, Chapter XV, 
number 4, he stated: “Let the Rector take care not to allow the 
teachers or others of the Society to receive money or any gift what- 
ever, either for themselves or for the college, in return for any- 
thing done in the service of others. For our remuneration accord- 
ing to our Institute is to be only Christ, Our Lord, who is our 
reward exceeding great.”* 
With this principle in operation, the question of sustenance had 
to be solved; for otherwise the teachers would be forced to inter- 
rupt their work in the classroom and seek alms in the public high- 
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Ways. Experience soon showed that this was not only a hindrance 
to effective teaching, but also a strain that told heavily on the health 
of the teachers. So Ignatius tried to procure foundations for the 
colleges, namely, “that some city such as Messina and Palermo in 
Sicily, or some prince, as the King of the Romans and the Dukes 
of Ferrara and Florence, or some other individual, as the Prior of 
the Trinity in Venice and Padua, or many persons joined together, 
as at Bologna, Naples, and other places, should give a sum of 
money each year and a stable amount at the beginning, together 
with suitable quarters for the school and for the fathers, and no 
more.” This arrangement would provide an annual income suff- 
cient for the support of the teachers and the upkeep of the property, 
thus allowing the Order to give its services to the students with- 
out charge. 

That there was diffculty in effecting this ideal in the early 
period of the Society’s history is clear from the documents of the 
time. Often the quarters were miserable and inadequate, the food 
scarce and poor. The consequences were disastrous. The fathers 
took sick, some died, and others were incapacitated for further 
teaching. But by insisting on more substantial financial grants, the 
situation was gradually remedied and gratuitous teaching became 
the hallmark of Jesuit education. It was one of the reasons for the 
rapid increase of colleges and for the large numbers that flocked 
to the classes. But at the same time it accounted for not a little 
opposition from the local schoolmasters, who became enraged 
when they found that a lucrative profession was being endangered. 
_For their attempted retaliation on the teachers of the Roman 
College, the reader is referred to Chapter II. In Paris, when the 
University's halls were emptied into the College of Clermont, 
opened in 1562 by the Jesuits, a campaign of satire was launched 
against the Order. One such satire, Ad Sotericum gratis Docentem, 
afterwards translated into French and spread broadcast, enjoyed 
great popularity among a certain class” Another bore the title, 
Praxis lesuitarum in gratiam singularem suorum discipulorum, 
MDCXVI. It contained 179 triplet stanzas and was directed against 
various undertakings of the Jesuits, but in particular against their 
free schools. x 

It is incorrect, however, to assume that the Order made its edu- 
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cation free so as to attract large numbers to its schools; and, of 
course, just as incorrect to imagine that opposition put an end to 
the principle of gratuity. Ignatius adopted the principle because he 
considered that no-other was consistent with his profession of 
poverty. That was his sole reason. 

How long did the principle last in practice? Certainly down to 
1833. Its application during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies is abundantly evident from such works as Rochemonteix, 
Le Collège Henri IV de la Flèche, Chossat’s Les Jésuites à Avignon, 
and the various histories of the Order, as those by Astrain, Poncelet, 
Dubr, and Fouqueray. Nor did the principle apply only to conti- 
nental schools. For example, the Jesuit Annuwae Litterae for 1670, 
speaking of the Jesuit school near New Ross, Ireland, directed by 
Father Stephen Gelosse, says: “Some puritans cited Father Gelosse’s 
companion before the pseudo-episcopal court, accusing him of 
contravening the statute of Elizabeth, which forbade papist school- 
masters to teach. The accused said that these laws referred to 
teaching for money. The judge said that no one taught for nothing. 
The accused offered to give securities to the court that he would 
pay a hundred pounds, if ever, as far as depended on him, he took 
a pension from scholars.”" 

As late as 1827 the same principle was in operation in the United 
States. Thus, the Washington Seminary which had been opened 
to extern students in 1822, had to be closed for lack of funds in 
1827, “the superiors in Rome having ordered that the rule of the 
Society about not accepting tuition money was to be strictly 
enforced.”* 

But continued diffculties in finding founders for the schools in 
the United States prompted Bishop Rosati of St. Louis to petition 
both the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide and the Gen- 
cral of the Society of Jesus to grant a dispensation which would 
permit the Jesuit schools to accept tuition from their scholars. 
After considering the peculiar circumstances and grave issues in- 
volved, Pope Gregory XVI directed the Congregation to sanction 
the dispensation. The decree, dated January 13, 1833, is called 
“Facultas Accipiendi Minervalia in Collegis Americae, Anglie et 
Hiberniae.” This meant that the dispensation was extended to Eng- 
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land and Ireland as well as to the United States, “since circum- 
stances in those countries are quite similar to those in the United 
States.” The reasons given in the decree to justify the dispensation 
are two: (1) Because without tuition charges there scems no way 
of providing sustenance for the Jesuit teachers; (2) because in the 
countries above mentioned there is such a prejudice against free 
schools that the better classes, even among Catholics, consider it 
a reproach to permit their children to be educated free of charge, 
preferring to entrust them to non-Catholic teachers rather than to 
religious who accept no tuition." 

This dispensation, considered necessary for the three countries 
named in the decree, did not apply to the continental schools of 
the Society. Hence, as late as 1848 a Protestant minister, the 
Reverend William Perceval Ward, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford, 
wrote of the Jesuit college in Naples, Italy: “The Jesuits had public 
schools, where 1,500 boys of the middle class were taught every 
day gratis; and even sometimes the poorer scholars were fed.”"* 

After the revolutions of 1848, however, the Order found itself 
facing a crisis. Many of its educational subsidies had been wiped 
out, and new subsidies were becoming more and more difficult 
to find. The situation was discussed in the twenty-second General 
Congregation, which met in 1853. In the end the Congregation 
empowered the General of the Order to allow an individual college 
to charge tuition, but only on condition that it could not find 
support in any other way.* This decree was renewed in 1802, in 
the course of the twenty-fourth General Congregation, which 
insisted, nevertheless, that as permission to accept tuition was 
conceded in view of the extraordinary circumstances of the times, 
it was to extend only as long as such circumstances existed." 
Finally, in 1923, the twenty-seventh General Congregation, review- 
ing previous decrees on the subject and recognizing the radical 
changes in religious, social, and economic conditions that had 
taken place in modern.times, saw that the letter of St. Ignatius’ 
legislation could no longer be followed. Hence it decided that 
tuition could be charged in any school of the Society to make up 
for the lack, in whole or in part, of an educational endowment."* 
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10 Ibid. 
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1? Decree 42 (Institutum Soc. lesu, Florentiae, II, 494). 

38 Decree 18 (Jb1d., II, 519). 

# Decree 193 (Sratuta Congregationis Generalis XXVII, Romae, 1924, p. 
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APPENDIx C 
THE QUESTION OF LATIN GRAMMARS 


T THE time of the establishment of the first Jesuit colleges in 

the middle of the sixteenth century, the Doctrinale of Alex- 
ander de Villa Dei, for long the favorite Latin textbook of the 
Middle Ages, was gradually being supplanted, particularly in 
France, by the grammar of Jan van Pauteren, commonly known as 
Despauterius (1460-1520). The passing of Alexander’s Doctrinale 
from classroom use is demonstrated by the fact that while there were 
no fewer than 110 editions during the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, the number dwindled to a mere 9 between 1525 and 1588, 
one of these being published at Venice, two at Paris, and six at 
Brescia.. Alexander, of course, could still claim adherents, such, for 
example, as Badius; but even these felt that his star was setting. 
Badius wrote, as it were, a valedictory when in his own Rudimenta 
he said: “I have, however, kept Alexander’s name and order, and 
this out of a twofold regard, one for the scholastics, the other for 
Alexander, who in his time merited well of the whole French na- 
tion.” His ascendancy, made glorious by 250 MS. codices and 295 
printed editions of the Doctrinale, had lasted nearly three centuries.? 
Despauterius, who had been a teacher for many years at Herto- 
genbosch, rebelled against what he termed the barbarities of 
Alexander. In the end he determined to write a grammar of his 
own. His Orthographiae Isagoge appeared in 1510, the Rudimenta 
in 1512, and the Syréaxis in 1515. After his death, the three separate 
works were combined in one volume and given the title Commen- 
tarii Grammatici (Lyons, 1536). Despauterius prefaced his first 
volume with an attack on Alexander de Villa Dei: “Now that the 
Latin tongue, which had been lamentably degraded and well nigh 
destroyed by the Goths and other barbaric peoples, has in modern 
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times, by God’s Providence, been restored, all educated men clearly 
realize that the Doctrinale of Alexander de Villa Dei is no longer 
suited to the instruction of youth. For it is full of obscurities, un- 
duly long, and for the most part unpolished, inadequate, and in- 
correct. And so, in order everywhere to displace his book, scholars 
have undertaken the writing of a grammar whose latinity will be 
more elegant and exact.” l 

The fervor of the humanist assault against the barbarities of 
Scholastic Latin helped to establish the grammar of Despauterius 
in the Renaissance schools. And when the Society of Jesus began its 
work of educating youth, it chose Despauterius as the text of the 
grammar classes, no doubt because the fathers had become ac- 
quainted with the grammar at Paris. At any rate, it was the text 
in use at Messina and in the early foundations in Italy. 

However, it soon became apparent that Despauterius was not 
universally popular. First in Sicily and in Italy, then elsewhere, a 
storm of protest broke out against his grammar. The CAronicon 
of Polanco and the Triennial Letters of the time bear full witness 
both to the frequency and to the vehemence of the opposition. At 
Modena the pupils would have none of Despauterius largely be- 
cause his method was unusual.® Word was sent from Ferrara that 
one of the main causes of the diminution in attendance at the 
college was the fact that the grammar of Despauterius which had 
been introduced into the classes gave dissatisfaction to the students.* 
The same complaint came from Perugia,° from Florence," and from 
Bologna, where the grammar was given up and the professors got 
together a collection of precepts which they dictated to the pupils.' 

Indeed, so regular had the complaints become by 1554 that the 
editors of Polanco’s CAronicon interjected the remark that Despau- 
terius was objected to not only in the colleges of Italy, but even 
more so in the colleges of other countries.‘ The general attitude of 
the Italian mind was summed up by a professor of eloquence in 
the University of Turin, Giambatista Giraldi, who called the Jesuits 
upstarts and inveighed against them for corrupting the tender 
genius of the Italian youth with the barbarous precepts of a certain 
Despauterius.° 

The complaints from colleges outside Italy came particularly 
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from Germany and Austria. Thus, the Rector of the College of 
Vienna wrote that one of the two reasons why the enrollment did 
not increase was that the pupils found the grammar of Despauterius 
prolix and too difficult to understand." Father Kessel gave a similar 
account from Augsburg,"” and at an even earlier date Peter Canisius 
had asked Polanco if another grammar could not be found either 
to take the place of Despauterius or at least to improve upon his 
method.* There was question of sending Father Frusius’ grammar 
to Germany; but it seems not to have been carried into effect. For, 
in 1574 Father Hoffaeus, then Provincial, wrote the General that 
throughout Germany Despauterius was detested by the students. 

Not much comment is extant from the Spanish and Portuguese 
Provinces of the Order. It is probable that in the early years the 
Introductiones in Latinam Grammaticam of Anthony of Lebrixa 
(Nebrissensis), a Spaniard, was the text used in Spain, as it was 
at least at Cordova.* No further reference is made to grammars in 
any of the letters sent to Rome from Spain at this time, with the 
exception of the fact that Father Michael Ramirez wrote a com- 
pendium of the Latin rudiments and syntax for his classes at Cor- 
dova which so pleased Francis Borgia that he wished it sent to 
Rome to see if it might be of use in other colleges of the Society." 
But as nothing more was heard of the matter, it is doubtful if the 
manuscript was sent. 

Referring back to the numerous complaints against Despauterius, 
though it is true that his grammar was prolix and some of his 
verse renditions of the rules too complicated for the juvenile mind 
to grasp, nevertheless other elements of an extraneous nature helped 
to account for his unpopularity. In Sicily and Italy particularly, 
where tradition held strong sway, he was unpopular principally 
because his grammar was new to the people. A typical instance 
may be cited from Messina, where Father Hannibal Coudret was 
forced by pressure from the students and their parents to introduce 
the grammar of a certain Pharaone, a local author, “because the 
pupils had known no other in former times and were accustomed to 
his order and treatment." At Modena, too, as was noted above, Des- 
pauterius was not acceptable because the students were unaccus- 
tomed to him. Each section of the country ‘had its favorite 
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grammarian, and the people objected to foreign importations. The 
most widely used grammars were those by Guarino of Verona, 
John Baptist Cantalicio, Anthony Mancinelli, and John Pelisson. 
The latter, though not an Italian, was well and favorably known 
in Naples. 


L Early Efforts of the Society to Prepare a Grammar 


In answer to the complaints from the colleges, Ignatius replied 
that the teachers: might accommodate themselves for the present 
to whatever grammar found acceptance in the locality, keeping 
Despauterius for at least subsidiary use, and that he had commis- 
sioned Father André des Freux (Frusius) to prepare a compendium 
which would embrace the best features of Donatus and Despau- 
terius.” According to the testimony of Polanco, Frusius was none 
too anxious to undertake the task of writing a grammar. He thought 
that Despauterius was good enough and that if his grammar proved 
too difficult in some localities, the compendium of Pelisson could 
be adopted. For the class of rudiments he recommended Donatus:* 
However, at the instance of Ignatius, he prepared a Syntax, Summa 
Latinae Syntaxeos luculentis versibus, cum fidelibus exemplis per- 
tractata, which was published in 1556. But when after long expecta- 
tion the Syntax was dispatched to the colleges, it did not meet with 
approval. Polanco says that his verses, though elegant, were too 
difficult and needed a good deal of commentary.® The book was 
used for a time in some of the colleges, but Ignatius did not attempt 
to give it official sanction, principally because the Society needed to 
acquire more authority and prestige before it could successfully 
impose its textbooks upon the public. 

In the meantime, Father Hannibal Coudret had written a gram- 
mar during his years of teaching at Messina. It probably antedated 
Frusius’ Syntax by many years, and was thus the first textbook of 
the kind published by a member of the Order. Sommervogel, 
Bibliothèque de la Compagnie de Jésus, IL, col. 1262, conjectures 
that the grammar appeared at Messina some time between 1548 
and 1553. It would seem that the latter date is the more probable, 
The first edition traced by Sommervogel is that of 1569, published 
at Brescia. That edition, of course, was not the first; for it bore the 
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inscription: Editus primum . . . nuper recognitus et emendatus. 
Besides, it was used as a text in the Roman College before 1565, 
and at Würzburg in Germany in 1567.” Earlier still, Canisius had 
an edition of it prepared for Germany in 1556, and another edi- 
tion was prepared at Dillingen in 1561.% Its title was De Primis 
latinae grammatices rudimentis libellus. It was reprinted many 
times, particularly in France at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century;* but its greatest vogue began about the middle of the 
century, first in a Latin-French form, then in French alone, with 
the title, Les nouveaux rudimens de la langue latine, premièrement 
faits par le R. P. Annibal Codret, et depuis augmentées . . . À 
l'usage du Collège des RR. PP. Jésuites 

Father James Ledesma was the third to essay the composition of 
a Latin grammar. His expressions of dissatisfaction with the texts 
then used in the Roman College’ were no doubt based on the 
reports of those who were actually teaching grammar. At any rate, 
he came to the conclusion that a new text conceived on a different 
plan was needed. Looking to perspicuity as well as to brevity, he 
abandoned the metrical form for its precepts, and wrote the entire 
grammar in prose. His explanation of this innovation was given in 
the Preface: “It is important to set forth necessary and useful pre- 
cepts, omitting the superfluous. These have been given a poetic 
form by some grammarians in order to aid the pupils in remember- 
ing the rules. Others, mindful rather of clearness, have written in 
prose, since the verses are wont to be jejune and obscure. My 
opinion is that grammar should be taught to boys in prose, and 
this for many reasons. First, because the rules are made somewhat 
obscure by the metrical form, and often are abbreviated and muti- 
lated by the half lines of verse, so that the boy's mind becomes 
confused, and he must waste no small amount of time in learning 
a paraphrase supplied by the teacher. Besides, by writing in prose, 
the intelligence will have fuller exercise, while in learning the met- 
rical form of the precepts, the memory often retains mere words 
without much sense. The memory of ideas is more permanent, 
casier and more useful.” 

Ledesma’s grammar, in Latin prose, appeared in two parts: 
Grammatica brevi et perspicua methodo comprehensæ ad usum 
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Collegii Romani Societatis lesu (Venice and Naples, 1560), and 
Syntax plenior ad sermonis elegantiam comparata (Venice and 
Naples, 1569; Turin, 1570). The two books were used in the Roman 
College for a short time, but seem not to have been a success. A 
fairly accurate guess as to the reason would be that they were 
written in prose instead of in verse. The latter form had been con- 
secrated by tradition; hence a departure, such as marked Ledesma’s 
texts, would be condemned as a novelty. Another reason, offered 
by one of the critics of the 1586 Ratio Studiorum, which will be 
quoted later, was that Ledesma was using a new order as well — 
two novelties instead of one. There is no record of editions of the 
text published later than those named above; and so it would seem 
that the grammar was not given a serious trial in the schools of the 
Order. It is also significant that in his last program of studies, 
Ledesma himself did not even mention his own grammar, but 
assigned Coudret, Guarino, and Despauterius as the texts of the 
various grammar classes. 


IT. The Grammar of Alvarez 


When the Society’s first college in Portugal was opened at Lisbon 
in 1553, Emmanuel Alvarez was on the staff as master in one of 
the classes of grammar. Nineteen years later his celebrated De 
Institutione Grammatica Libri Tres was published by a Lisbon 
printer: Ulyssipone, Excudebat Iloannes Barrerius typographus 
Regius, MDLXXII. Ledesma had said that a grammar needed 
brevity and clearness; Perpinian said the same in his tract on Edu- 
cation.” Ledesma’s grammar was a failure; Perpinian did not live 
to write one. Alvarez, on the other hand, seems not to have taken 
brevity as a basic principle. He set out to write a grammar on 
scientific lines. “It scemed proper,” he said by way of preface, “that 
some one amongst us should write a grammar that can be used 
everywhere in our schools. So I undertook the task as a duty. I 
went to the primary sources, to the learned works of Varro, to the 
twelve books of Quintilian’s Institutes, which I found most helpful, 
to Gellius’ Noctes Atticae, to Probus, Diomedes, Phocion, Donatus, 
Priscian.” 

The grammar was divided into three books or treatises, the first 
dealing with Etymology, the second with Syntax, and the third 
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with Prosody. Innumerable editions of the work, in whole or in 
part, quickly appeared in the various countries where the Jesuits 
had schools. But its length and thoroughness must have caused 
criticism from the beginning. An instance may be cited from Spain. 
When a certain Father Peter de Acebedo died at Madrid in 1572, 
a request was sent to the General of the Order for permission to 
use the syntax which he had written, instead of Alvarez’ grammar; 
for the latter was too long and entered too much into details. 
Polanco replied in the name of the General that this could not be 
done without submitting Father de Acebedo’s book for examina- 
tion. Besides, Alvarez would be found satisfactory and not too 
prolix if his Scholia were omitted.?? 

In response to these criticisms, Alvarez himself prepared an 
abridged edition, which was published in 1583, the year after his 
death. In the preface to this edition Alvarez explained that he had 
been forced to strip the grammar of all superfluities, almost of 
necessary explanations, so that beginners might not be overwhelmed 
by the number of Scholia, and so that it might appeal alike to boys 
of different grades of talent. However, not only the Scholia caused 
adverse comment; the order was also at fault, said the critics. The 
Romans thought that in the Second Book Alvarez should have 
adhered to the order of the ancient Roman grammarians. Nor did 
it take them long to project and prepare a new edition of the gram- 
mar conformable to their ideas. In 1584 it was published at Rome 
with the significant title, De Institutione Grammatica Libri tres. 
Quorum secundus nuper est ad Veterum fere Grammaticorum ra- 
tionem revocatus. It seems certain that Father Horace Torsellini 
had no small part in the revision, though the Romanized edition 
did not appear under his name until some years later. Morcover, 
it is the edition of which the compilers of the 1586 Ratio Studiorum 
speak“ A lengthy preface attached to the second book explains 
the rearrangement of Alvarez’ treatment of syntax. It must be con- 
fessed that after the innumerable changes introduced by the Roman 
editor, the Syntax bears little resemblance to Alvarez. Not only 
was the entire order transposed, but new appendices were added, 
the names of some of the sections and of the rules changed, and, 
in a word, as the writer of the preface acknowledged, “use was 
made of the text and erudition of Alvarez” — but that was all. The 
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resultant treatise was a new thing; it differed foto coelo from the 
original Second Book of Alvarez. 

No less radical was the opinion expressed by the compilers of 
the Ratio of 1586, in the chapter headed, “On the Importance of 
Using a Good Grammar in the Jesuit Schools.“ After commem- 
orating the many vain attempts made during previous years to find 
a suitable Latin grammar, and the consequent loss of valuable time 
and effort, the compilers pointed out the necessity of prescribing 
a grammar that would be common to all the colleges of the Order. 
And the grammar of Alvarez seemed to be the best choice. Yet, 
did the compilers mean the old, original Alvarez or the new? 
Manifestly not the old; more particularly they meant the Roman- 
ized Alvarez. This will be apparent to anyone who takes the 
trouble to read the pages of modifications suggested in the chapter 
under consideration. It will be even more apparent if a comparison 
be instituted between this chapter and the preface alluded to above 
which accompanied the Romanized edition of 1584. In both it is 
ostensibly the order that is at fault. But in the end one is convinced 
that what both parties wanted was a new grammar. They were 
satisfied with none, and Alvarez, if more or less completely re- 
written, might serve the purpose. Thus was carried on the 
proverbial war over the question of grammars. How the immediate 
struggle turned out will be seen in what follows. 

The Ratio Studiorum of 1586 was sent to all the Jesuit Provinces 
for criticism. A frank but reasoned opinion was asked for — and 
given. The replies, called in the Latin form /udicia, or judgments, 
were forwarded to Rome toward the end of 1586. Most of them 
are still extant in manuscript, but with the exception of isolated 
excerpts have never been published. It is a sign of the value 
attached to the choice of a Latin grammar, that so much space 
was devoted to it in these J#dicia. The 1586 Ratio, of course, rec- 
ommended Alvarez, despite the large reservations made with 
regard to his method and order. It will thus be interesting to study 
some of the comments in the /udicia both on Alvarez and on the 
criticism to which he was subjected in the Ratio. Reference will be 
made to the Province of the Society responsible for the comment 
and to the folio pages of the original MSS. 
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With regard to the acceptability of Alvarez’ grammar in the 
Jesuit schools, the French Provinces without exception said that 
they could not introduce the text into their colleges. “The fathers 
have decided,” ran the comment of the Province of France, “that 
the text of Despauterius should be retained, and that wherever it 
is not being used it should be introduced. If any barbarisms are 
noted in it, they should of course be removed. The grammar of 
Alvarez will be of good service as a supplementary commentary. 
The fathers have been persuaded to take this stand because of the 
fact that Despauterius is used throughout France, Germany, and 
Belgium, as well in outside schools as in our own. We must 
conform to so strong a tradition." The judgment of the deputies 
of the Province of Lyons was of the same tenor.* The Province 
of Aquitaine reported through Father Peter Lohier that “just as 
the Spaniards have always held the grammar of Anthony of 
Lebrixa (Nebrissensis) in traditional reverence, so too the French 
have created a tradition about Despauterius from which it would 
be exceedingly difficult to depart. The students, too, have become 
accustomed to the Latin and French glosses which illustrated 
Despauterius and would be unwilling to be without them. Besides, 
though it is true that some sections of Alvarez grammar are 
superior to those of Despauterius, many think that these are not 
numerous enough to warrant a change, especially since Despaute- 
rius surpasses Alvarez in such matters as the irregular verbs, the 
figures of speech, and quantity. Lastly, the great variety of appen- 
dices in Alvarez is a burden and a source of confusion to the 
students.” 

The deputies of the Roman Province, as would be expected, 
fully approved the chapter of criticisms in the Rario of 1586, that 
is, they seconded the wish to have Alvarez thoroughly revised. As 
this had already been effected and the revised text put into use in 
the Roman College, nothing more could be desired. Two of the 
Roman deputies, however, were of the opinion that each Province 
should be left free to choose its own grammar." 

The German Province of the Rhine agreed to the adoption of 
Alvarez according to the modifications suggested by the Rario of 
1586 The Neapolitan Province was of a like mind.” The Prov- 
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inces of Milan and Venice did not express an opinion on the 
question of grammars; hence it is probable that they agreed with 
the Ratio of 1586. Later than the rest in submitting a report about 
Alvarez, the Austrian Province sent word in 1590 through its 
Provincial Congregation that, as a great deal of complaint had 
been heard against Alvarez’ text, it would like to procure a copy 
of the Romanized edition with a view to giving it a trial in the 
schools." 

Only one of the Jesuit Provinces essayed to meet the compilers 
of the Rario of 1586 on the open field of criticism. The commission 
for the Province of Upper Germany frankly did not like the 
criticisms leveled at Alvarez; so it undertook his defense and a 
refutation of his critics. The opening sentences of its report are 
decisive. “We also commend the text of Alvarez above all others, 
and believe that it should by all means be kept in use. The argu- 
ments raised against his book do not justify a change in his disposi- 
tion of materials.”* The commission then took up the several points 
alleged in the Ratio of 1586 against the text of Alvarez. Some 
telling thrusts are delivered for Alvarez against the Romans — 
delivered, it should be noted, by the famous classical scholar, James 
Pontanus (Spanmuller), who, as secretary of the German com- 
mission, prepared the report. 

For instance, the compilers of 1586 objected to the fact that 
Alvarez followed the order of cases in his Syntax.“ The German 
Province replied: (1) All the world seemingly, except Italy, 
approves of this order of cases as employed by Alvarez: it is the 
order of Despauterius whose text is used almost universally in 
Germany, France, and Belgium; it is the order of Nebrissensis, 
the favorite grammarian of the Spaniards. (2) Even in Italy, the 
Society adopted grammars employing this order, namely, those of 
Frusius, Despauterius, and Alvarez. (3) Ledesma’s grammar, 
which followed a different order, to wit, that of active and passive 
verbs, was for this reason among others rejected after only a year 
or two of trial. Alvarez replaced him. 

A second instance of rebuttal. The compilers of 1586 thought 
that the Roman revision of Alvarez would be easier and therefore 
more useful for the boys. Not so, said the German commission. 
“That may be the opinion of a few individuals; but its validity is 
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open to question. For, not only in Germany but in Italy also, boys 
have learned their syntax well according to the method of Alvarez 
wherever the teachers contributed their part by remaining loyal 
to Alvarez. The present agitation against Alvarez is but a repetition 
of the opposition Despauterius first met with. For, in the past, 
Italian teachers and pupils who did not allow the difficulties in 
Despauterius” text to block their progress, turned out to be 
excellent grammarians; while on the other hand those who were 
repelled by the scientific exactitude of Despauterius, as now they 
are repelled by that of Alvarez, rarely achieved competence as 
grammarians. Hence, the fault is not in Alvarez, but in the teach- 
ers who shun the task of teaching an orderly and accurate text." 

At the close of their critique the German commission protested 
vehemently against the multitude of changes suggested by the 
compilers of 1586. Rather let a new grammar be written, and let 
the name of Alvarez be omitted. For it would be unjust to his 
memory, nay, it would be an insult, to change it so profoundly 
and still call it his own. And, after all, will any other grammar be 
more acceptable? Each will have its defects. But we for our part 
have given Alvarez’ grammar a thorough trial in this part of 
Germany and on the whole are pleased with it." 

The long and short of the matter was that in the second edition 
of the Ratio Studiorum (1591) the original Alvarez was retained, 
but with the qualifying clause that if the Provincial found from 
continued experience that the original arrangement of Alvarez was 
too precise for the capacity of the pupils in a particular locality, he 
could introduce the Romanized revision, or, after consulting the 
General, adopt another text altogether, as long as it embraced the 
force and appropriateness of the rules laid down by Alvarez.“ The 
definitive Ratio of 1599 repeated the statement of 1591 almost word 
for word. The clause allowing the adoption of another grammar 
in case Alvarez was found too difficult was the justification offered 
by the French Provinces for retaining Despauterius* In fact, 
Alvarez never had a hearing in France. He was, says Father 
Chossat“ too logical and metaphysical for the French! But the 
truer reason is acknowledged by Rochemonteix: “Alvarez is in 
every way superior to Despauterius; but we have become 
accustomed to Despauterius, and most of the schools have kept 
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his grammar in use, despite the fact that it is too abstruse, over- 
loaded with rules, and lavishly stocked with unassorted erudition. 
It is indeed difficult to eradicate the routine of education.“ 

The persistence of their plea rather than its cogency won for the 
French schools the privilege of substituting Despauterius for 
Alvarez. The privilege, stated in an appendix to the 1591 Rario, 
seems never to have been revoked.‘’ In most other countries, how- 
ever, Alvarez was the text used in the grammar classes. The 
hundreds of editions of his work bear witness to his general 
popularity, not only within the Jesuit Order but without. Caspar 
Scioppius sums up his contribution to the grammatical art in these 
words: “His grammar displayed a style of speech far more culti- 
vated than that, I shall not say, of the older grammarians (for they 
all used a corrupted Latin), but of most of the more recent writers ÿ 
and he had the art of selecting examples from the classic authors 
of antiquity which not only established the force of the gram- 
matical rules but which also were easily intelligible to the young 
student.”®° 

In the course of time the original text of Alvarez, exposed 
through more than two centuries to the whims of editors, became 
so corrupted that it could be said with some truth in 1832 that 
his genuine grammar was fast becoming a bibliographical rarity.”* 
In 1859, however, Le Clere of Paris reprinted the Venetian edition 
of 1575 in a beautiful large-type octavo volume, Emmanuelis Alvari 
a Societate lesu de Institutione Grammatica Libri tres iuxta edi- 
tionem Venetam anni 1575, Parisis, Excudebant Adrianus Le 
Clere et Soc., MDCCCLIX, 559 pp.* 
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IN THE TEXT AND NOTES 


L. Primary Sources 
À. Manuscript 


Documenta de ratione studiorum, 1583-1613. A thick bundle of manu- 
scripts, now bound together in a volume of 591 numbered folio pages 
of foolscap size, and preserved in the Jesuit archives at Rome. The 
title and an index have been added in modern times. The volume 
contains the autograph reports and criticisms of the twenty odd Jesuit 
Provinces concerning the three successive editions of the Rario Stu- 
diorum. The greater portion of the MSS. relate to the edition of 1586, 
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